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RAIL AND WATER COMPETITION 


Whether or not there is an organized propaganda 
in government circles for government ownership or 
operation of the railroads and the wire companies, 
there would appear, to be something of the sort with 
respect to Director-General McAdoo’s plan for five 
years more of government operation of the railroads. 
This is not only indicated by the tone of newspaper 
articles written in Washington and naturally suspected 
of taking their tone largely from those who give out 
the information on which they are based, but is dis- 
cernible from the correspondence between Director- 
General McAdoo on the one hand and the Governor of 
lilinois and St. Louis commercial bodies on the other, 
with respect to government boats and barges on the 
Mississippi River. Mr. McAdoo, while assuring in- 
quirers that the river project will be carried out, says: 
“It is proper that I should call your attention to the 
fact, however, that unless the Congress shall extend the 
period of federal control so that a reasonable opportu- 
nity may be afforded for a fair test of the value of 
unified railroad operation along with coordinated in- 
land waterways transportation, the experiment on the 
Mississippi River may not hold out much promise. I 
doubt if the Mississippi River operation can produce 
satisfactory results if the railroads should be turned 

‘soon to private control. The old methods of rail- 

competition with waterways transportation will 
revived and it is probable that the waterways ex- 

‘iment may not be able to survive that competition.” 

re is a sample of the kind of newspaper article 
1 ioned: 
“he country is rallying to Director-General Mc- 
’s plan for a five-year extension of government 
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operation of the rail lines. * * * This is particu- 
larly true in cities on inland waterways susceptible of 
navigation. Chicago, New Orleans, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Cairo, Cincinnati and Davenport, 
Iowa, have joined their voices to the demand for con- 
tinued government control of transportation. They 
see in it the only hope of a developed river commerce, 
relieving the congestion of the rail lines by absorbing 
the slow freight and affording a cheap means of trans- 
portation. Most of these cities look back with envy 
on the early eighties, when majestic steamboats raced 
their rivers and tied at their landings with decks piled 
high with freight and the song of the stevedore rose 
weirdly in the air twenty-four hours out of the twenty- 
four along the docks.” 

The commercial organizations of Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cairo, Cin- 
cinnati and Davenport will no doubt be interested to 
learn thus from Washington that they have joined 
their voices “to the demand for continued government 
control of transportation” and the regret for the hal- 
lowed past. 

Mr. McAdoo’s suggestion that the old methods of 
railroad competition with waterways transportation 
will be revived probably results from lack of informa- 
tion and not from any intent to be unfair or insulting 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Well in- 
formed persons, of course, know that the Panama 
Canal amendment to the act to regulate commerce con- 
templates such integration of land and rail lines as is 
suggested now as possib!e only under continued gov- 
ernment control. 


The Railroad Administration has started a valuable 
work in the development of waterways transportation 
and we are by no means disposed to deny it any of the 
credit it deserves. Its retirement from control of trans- 
portation agencies would, of course, mean the cessation 
of government operation of boats and barges on our 
inland waterways. What it has done is to take on 
itself to some slight extent the burden that was not be- 
ing assumed by private capital in thus increasing means 
of transportation in time of need. In that sense a re- 
turn of the roads to their owners and a resumption 
of conditions that existed before the Railroad Admin- 
istration came into being—if no provision were made 
to meet the situation—would be a blow, to the extent 
of what has been accomplished. But even if such 
provision were not made, the condition would simply 
be that private capital might continue to show lack of 
interest, and not that “old methods of competition 
would be revived.” These old methods were long since 
thrown into the discard. Let us be fair about it. 

Many of our rivers have long been improved, but 
business men have not shown the inclination to organ- 
ize boat lines. They have apparently not taken seri 
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ously that part of the act which says that when a rate 
has been lowered to meet water competition it may 
not be raised again except on a showing that there 
has been a change in conditions other than the disap- 
pearance of the water competition. 

The “old methods of competition” cannot be re- 
vived unless the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
clines to enforce the law. 

While the act may be defective in that it forbids 
some of the things that must be done to enable the rail- 
roads to unify themselves, there is no defect in that 
part of it intended to bring about unification of land 
and water carriers. The act, as amended by what is 
known as the Panama Canal part of it, affords a com- 
plete scheme for unification. Its enforcement has been 
resisted by attorneys for the carriers, but the Commis- 
sion has issued orders for through route and joint rate 
arrangements. There is no reason to believe that it 
will not issue others if those interested in promoting 
navigation make the proper applications. They could 
force the Director-General to enter into through route 
and joint rate arrangements with boat lines. There 
is nothing to keep the Director-General, on his own 
initiative, from making such arrangements, without 
waiting for some shipper or some boat line to ask for 
them. 

The old methods of competition between the rail- 
roads and the boats could return, in their most prom- 
inent manifestation, only if low rates were made to 
drive boats away and then high ones were made to re- 
coup losses. This could be possible only by the affirm- 
ative act of the Commission in allowing advances in 
rates. 


SETTLING THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


We this week publish an address of Walker D. 
Hines, Assistant Director-General of Railroads, in ad- 
vocacy of the plan of his chief to continue for five 
years more the present plan of government control of 
the railroads. It is a somewhat more acceptable docu- 
ment than the letter of Director-General McAdoo to 
Senator Smith and Representative Sims, because, while 
it makes the same appeal, it goes more into explana- 
tions and reasons. The reasons, to us, are not con- 
vincing, but they are more so than none at all. 

We agree with the first proposition in the address 
—that there is no use in talking about turning the rail- 
roads back to their owners with remedial legislation 
But we do not agree 
that it is impossible. We think the impossibility is 
imagined. We do agree that it is improbable that the 
present Congress—whatever it ought to do—will enact 
such remedial legislation before the fourth of next 
March, when it goes out of existence. The next course, 
Mr. Hines points out, would be to keep the roads 
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twenty-one months after the declaration of peace (or, 
as Mr. Hines does not say, as much of that time as is 
necessary to enact remedial legislation). He empha- 
sizes what Mr. McAdoo has had to say on this point 
to the effect that it would be better to hand the roails 
back at once without any legislation for the reason 
that the uncertainty to which the railroad employes 
would be subjected during this period would be hurtful 
to their morale. 

Undoubtedly suspense would be hurtful to morale. 
Nobody could deny that. But have not the employes 
of the railroads (as well as their stockholders) been in 
suspense all this time of government control when the 
Railroad Administration has claimed such great ef- 
ficiency on their part? True, they have had the in- 
spiration of patriotism in time of war, but that war is 
over now. Are we to understand that there is a fall- 
ing off in railroad morale at present? And if the 
time of government control were continued for five 
years instead of two years, would there be any differ- 
ence in this matter of morale except that the harm to 
it might be postponed for a time? Would not railroad 
employes toward the end of the five years’ period, when 
active measures were under way for settling the rail- 
road problem, be just as nervous as they are now or as 
they would be during a twenty-one months’ period? 
Would they not, indeed, be more injured as to their 
morale by the long-continued uncertainty and discus- 
sion? As far as this phase of the matter is concerned, 
we should say the wise thing would be to get it over as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Hines marshals an imposing array of questions 
that perplex those charged with working out the rail- 
road problem. They are many and they are serious. 
But that is no reason why their solution should be 
postponed. The government took over the railroads to 
meet a war necessity. Congress stipulated the time 
during which they should so remain under government 
control. Congress will fail in its duty if, now that the 
time for handing them back is in sight, it does not 
formulate a proper plan under which to hand them 
back. But it is unreasonable and unfair to offer to 
the American public, as Mr. Hines, Mr. McAdoo and 
even the President, have done, the choice of accepting 
the plan of five years more of government control or 
an immediate return of the roads without remedial 
legislation. Even if Congress should fail or appear 
to be likely to fail in its duty to formulate a program, 
it remains none the less the duty of the Administration 
to make the best of things. That it cannot have its 
way in the five years’ proposal—no matter how firm 
it may be in the conviction that that is the proper plan 
—is no reason for throwing up its job. 

It might be added as another reason why it should 
(Continued on page 1194) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





a -_ 

Cost of the Proposed Railroad Ex- 
periment.—Some of the religiously in- 
clined of those who are not bubbling 
over with enthusiasm for Director- 
General McAdoo’s plea for five years 
more of a win-the-war expedient, are 
wondering whether the Biblical advice 
of first counting the cost of the tower 
it is proposed to build has been fol- 
lowed. It is assumed that Mr. Mc- 
Adco is prepared to say, aS soon as 
Congress indicates a willingness to 
hear, what he thinks the government 
should pay the owners of the railroads 
for the use of their property during the five-year period. 
The rent has not yet been paid for the use of that prop- 
erty for the winning of the war. Many persons gasped 
when the federal control law was enacted because the 
average operating income for the three years ended with 
June 30, 1917, was set as the maximum that might be 
paid. They thought that that was unduly generous. The 
labor leaders have given notice that no reduction in wages 
will be tolerated. The increases in wages, to meet the 
increased cost of living and keep the railroad employes 
on their jobs, constitute the chief item in the increased 
cost of operation. From that it may be inferred that the 
Director-General, when asked what rent shall be paid for 
the property with which the experiment is to be made, 
will speak in favor of a continuance of the high rental 
the government promised to pay so that it could win the 
war. Such a recommendation, it is argued, might be 
used as warrant for the farmers to demand a guarantee 
on the wheat they hereafter produce, equal to that now 
in existence; the cotton farmers, who objected to the 
fixing of price on their commodity might now come in 
with a demand that they have a guarantee of thirty cents 
a pound, so that they may have a fair opportunity for 
trying out ideas of cultivation adopted for the first time 
during the war when there was great necessity for the 
production of that staple; it might be warrant for a con- 
tinuance of war prices on everything, with the govern- 
ment as the guarantor of prices; also it might be warrant 
for the continuance of bond sales about every three 
months, years without end. 








Other War Agencies Quitting.—The war-time agencies 
like the food and fuel administrations are preparing 10 
wind up their affairs. They have not made requests 
for a post-bellum lease of life to the end that they might 
continue some kind of experiment. The nearest approach 
to a request for a certificate of necessity for further life 
is a scheme suggested by Mark L. Requa, director of the 
oil division of the Fuel Administration. His idea is that 
Congress should create a Board of Trade, with powers 
of supervision over business such as the proponents of 
the Federal Trade Commission thought they were giving 
to that body. Requa, who is a millionaire oil man, seems 
keenly disappointed over the fect that the Federal Trade 
Commission has not acquired such a standing in the 
business world as is held by the Supreme Court in the 
judicial systems of the world. His idea is that there 
should be a board of trade to make the decisions in busi- 
hess matters that would inspire the same degree of con- 
fidence that is shown in respect of decisions by the Su- 
pPreme Court. His further idea is that that board should 
have the power to continue the things that have been 
done by the food and fuel administrations to save the 
country from the harm that unrestrained competition 
brings to industry. The food and fuel administrations 
have exercised a restraining hand to mitigate the evils 
that would have followed in the wake of an unregulated 
Operation of the law of supply and demand, which is one 
of the laws of competition. The Fuel Administration has 
Made the two branches of the oil industry work together 
for the production of the immense wave of petroleum on 
which, Lord Curzon says, the war against Germany was 
won. But the proposal made by Mr. Requa does not carry 
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with it the suggestion for payments of hundreds of mil- 
lions for the benefits that would follow the supervision 
of business by a national board of trade. 





Judge Haight’s Decision.—The decision of Judge Haight 
in the New Jersey lumber cases makes a new body of 
court law in respect of what shippers may and may not 
do to evade embargoes. The most prominent thought in 
connection with the outcome of these criminal proceed- 
ings is that a shipper must be careful in choosing a 
nominal consignee. It is common for shippers to use the 
name of this, that, or the other possible buyer as a con- 
signee. The bill of lading is made out in the name of 
the possible buyer, with the subsidiary, but very impor- 
tant, notice that this, that, or the other person is to be 
notified, or that the shipment is to be in care of this, that, 
or the other person, firm, or corporation named in the 
bill. The ordinary “order, notify” bill of lading is made 
out in the name of the consignor, with directions to notify 
the real consignee. By means of that form, the owner 
of the gocds is able to retain possession of them until 
he knows that the buyer is willing and able to pay for 
them. When the embargoes were laid on lumber and 
other commodities, shippers obtained transportation into 
or through the embargoed areas by having the shipments 
consigned to an army Officer or official of the government, 
the railroad thereby receiving the impression that the 
lading was for the use of the government. It was charged 
that, in many instances, the lumber so put through the 
embargo lines was sold to the government, the repre- 
sentatives of the government believing they were buying 
material that had been in stock, while, as a matter of 
fact, they were buying lumber that had run the blockade 
by reason of the fact that it was shipped to Capt. John 
Smith, the railrcad employes being misled into the belief 
that the lumber in question was a commodity acquired 
by the War Department and intended for the use of the 
War Department or some branch of the army, while, as 
a matter of fact, it was merely heing put through the 
embargo lines by the lumbermen who afterward sold it 
to the War Department or some other branch of the gov- 
ernment, at probably high prices, because of their ability 
to deliver immediately—which is what their rivals could 
not do. 





“W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads.”—It is 
trite, but true, that it is the little, non-essential things 
that frequently cause the most talk, even about as serious 
a thing as the Railroad Administration. Judging from the 
way even traffic men coming to Washington on serious 
business talk, the fact that William G. McAdoo’s name 
is bespattered in nearly every possible place on the sta- 
tionery and rolling stock of the railroads is more impor- 
tant than the minimum charge of $15 on a carload of 
freight. Just now the removal of Mr. McAdoo’s name 
from the dining car menus and the fact that the placards 
calling on the public to tell him about deficiencies in 
service have diminished in size is causing comment. The 
widespread use of Mr. McAdoo’s name on the stationery 
and other property of the railroads has been regarded, not 
as an evidence of egotism, but as a manifestation of 
incense-pot swinging by subordinates. If that is the 
proper explanation, it is suspected that the Director-Gen- 
eral by this time is praying to be saved from further 
efforts on the part of his friends to make his name a 
household word throughout the land. It pays to advertise. 
No man connected in any way with the printing press 
dare deny that. At times, however, the wise one asks 
for a definition of advertising, so that he may differentiate 
between real advertising and a mere foolish besprinkling 
of the name of the person to be advertised, over billboards, 
menus and stationery, the printing of which was ordered, 
presumably, at a time when there was a stern demand 
to save man power. 





Control Over State Rates.—Some of those interested in 
the big law question nominally raised by the fact that 
the Director-General has prescribed rates on intrastate 
business, wish there could be a case that would compel 
the Supreme Court of the United States to pass directly 
on that question. The Director-General, in his answers 


in cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
suggested that he needed the money to be obtained from 
the increased rates successfully to carry on the operation 
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of the railroads during the war. But the question can be 
raised as to whether that is an entirely accurate state- 
ment. The federal control law appears to contemplate 
that the half-billion revolving fund granted the Director- 
General for the operation of the railroads shall be kept 
intact by contributions from the Treasury, if the rates 
do not yicld enough to keep it in healthy condition. That 
being the fact, is the mere statement that Mr. McAdco 
needed the money to enable him to operate the railroads 
successfully, entirely accurate? It is conceivable that the 
wer m‘ght have lasted so long that the business of keep- 
ing the armics supplied wculd have been the cnly work 
for the tailrcads. In thet event, it is asked, would it 
have been necessary fcr the Director-General to have gone 
threugh the form cf impesirg rates on war materials 
high enough to have enabled him to pay the operating 
expenses? The query is as to whether he could not have 
taken the short cut and impcsed the cost of operating 
the rcads cn the whole people, end not solely en the 
consignors who had goods to ship to army camps and 
War Department industrial plants. In conncction with 
the application of the Nebraska commission for an in- 
junction forbidding the imposition of a $15 per car charge 
on clay frcm Kairro Clay Pit to Columbus, Nebraska, in- 
stead of only $4.50, it m‘ght be asked whether that was 
really necessary to assure the successful operaticn of the 
railroads, or whether Congress intended that the operation 
shculd be carried on in that way. A. &: B. 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL IGNORED 


The Nebraska commission has challenged the authority 
of Director-General McAdoo to disregard state rates and 
especially the fifteen dollar per car charge. It has filed 
an application in the state court at Columbus, Neb., for 
an injunction forbidding the Burlington to charge more 
than $4.50 per car on clay from Kairro mine to Columbus, 
Neb., cn the ground that the $450 rate is the only one 
established by the state commission for the purely inter- 
state haul. The application igncres the Director-General 
and makes the Burlington the only respondent. The Ne- 
braska authorities intend to rely cn that pert of the federal 
control act which says it shall be no defense to aver that 
the railroads are being operated by the government and 
are governmental agencies. For that reason the state com- 
mission also ignores Mr. McAdco, proceeding on the as- 
sumpticn that in doing intrastate business the Burlington 
is subject to all state laws. 

The material allegations in the suit are that the 
Burlington, on August 27, 1906, made a rate of $4.50 
per car on clay from Kairro Clay Pit, Nebraska, to Colum- 
bus, Neb., and that that rate was filed with the state 
commission on April 28, 1907. The petition says that that 
has been the lawful rate for that transportation from 
the date of filing to this day. It is averred that the Co- 
lumbus Brick Works, an unincorpcrated company, owned 
Ly Julius S. Nichols, fer many years kas been shipping 
clay on that rate, the average being about 200 cars a year. 

On Dce2mter 3, the petition says, the Burlington col- 
lected freight cn three carloads of clay. Two of the 
freight bills were for $5.50 per car, not considering 17c 
war tax, collected in addition thereto. A>third bill, ren- 
dered and ccllected, was for $15 per car, not considering 
the war tax of 45¢c. The car for which the first charge 
ef $5.50 was collected was a shipment made on September 
27, and the second, on September 30. The $15 charge 
was collected on a shipment moving on October 10. As 
to each charge, the petition says, “the defendant (the 
Burlingtcn) wrongfully, unlawfully and without filing with 
the plaintiff any new or different tariff, rate or charge, and 
without knowledge of the pla‘ntiff and without the 
permission of the plaintiff, demanded, received and 
collected from said Columkus Brick Works the sum of 
($5.50 or $15, as the case may be) for the shipment and 
transportation of cne carload of clay shipped from Kairro 
Clay Pit to Columbus, Neb., said car being designated by 
its number and initials.” Each receipted freight bill is 
attached as an exhibit. 

“The defendant claims that it is authorized to collect 
and receive,” says the petition, “said amounts of $5.50, 
$5.50 and $15, respectively, on the shipments above men- 
tioned, under and by virtue of an order of William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director-General cf Railroads of the United States, 
and that it expects and intends to collect the sum of 
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$15 transportation charge upon each and every Car) qd 
of clay hereafter shipped from the Kairro Clay Pi to 
Co'umbus, Neb. Said shipments, being intrastate, are 1.9 
under the control of the Director-General of Railroad. of 
the United States, and the only lawful rate is that au‘ ) )r- 
ized by the Nebraska State Railway Commissicn, as aliove 
stated. . 

“The plaintiff has no adequate remedy at law fcr the 
protection of its rights or for the protection of intrasiate 
shippers who have relied upon and built up busine ses 
in the state of Nebraska on the bas’s of rates filed by the 
defendant and other carriers with the Nebraska Siate 
Railway Commission and approved by it and has no :de- 
quate remedy at law for the protection of the right: of 
the people of the state of Nebraska against the unlewful 
ec‘s of the defendant in disregarding the intrastate rates 
and tariffs filed with the Nebraska State Railroad Con- 
mission and approved ky it and therefore files this its 
petition in equity.” 

The prayer is that the Eurlington be perpctually re. 
strained and enjoined from charging any other h’gher or 
different rate without the further order of the Nebraska 
commission; that the defendant be required to furnish 
cars for the shipment of clay in such numbers as the said 
Columbus Brick Works may require, and that it shall move 
and transport them with preper dispatch; that defendant 
be perpetually restrained and enjoined from further vio- 
lation of said tariff rates, and from violating the orders 
of the Nebraska State Railway Commission in relation 
thereto, and that defendant shall strictly observe the said 
tariff rates. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER PROJECT 


The Trafic World Washinyton Bureau, 


The following telegram was received December 13 by 
Director-General McAdoo from the Merchants’ Exchange 
and the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis: 


“We are informed that attempts are being made to have 


all work on government boats and barges discontinued and 
to order the cancellation of the contracts already made for 
the building of craft for our inland waterways. We most 
vigorously protest against any such attempts and we con- 
fidently rely upon you to discountenance them just as you 
have dene in the past with similar efforts from the general 
source. The universal sentiment of our couniry is favor- 
able to the improvement and use cf our waterways as the 
only practical method of solving our great transportation 
problem for the future and we are confident that any move 
on the part of our government that would delay such work 
will be disastrous to the commercial interests of our cntire 
country.” 
Mr. McAdoo replied as follows: 


“T don’t know where you got your informaticn, but there 
is no truth in the report that contracts for barges for 
Mississippi River have been cancelled. Since the Rail- 
road Administration was committed some time ago to the 
purchases of these barges, of course the contract will be 
carried out. It is proper that I should call your attention 
to the fact, however, that unless the Congress shall extend 
the period of federal control so that a reascnable oppor- 
tunity may be afforded for a fair test of the value of unified 
railjroad operation along with co-ordinated inland water- 
ways operation, the experiment on the Mississippi River 
may not hold out much promise. I doubt if the Mississippi 
River operation can produce satisfactory results if the rail- 
roads should be turned back soon to private control. The 
old methods of railroad competition with waterways trans 
portation will be revived and it is probable that the water- 
ways experiment may not be able to survive that competl- 
tion. I suggest these phases of the problem, because, as 
an American citizen whose earnest interest in proper 
waterways development has been manifested frequently, | 
think your business men’s organizations in St. Louis should 
consider very seriously the importance of extending the 
pericd of federal control of the railroads as 1 have just 
proposed, in order that a fair test of unified operation of 
the railroads may be made and that along with it the im 
land waterways may be developed and a fair opportunity 
given to demonstrate the usefulness of such development. 

Similar telegrams were exchanged between Dire: tor 
General McAdoo and Governor Lowden of Illinois. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 








RATE ON SULPHURIC ACID 


In No, 10082, E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co. 
vs. P. B. & W. et al., opinion No. 5486, 51 I. C. C., 477-8, 
the Commission held that the rate on sulphuric acid, in 
tank cars, from Marcus Hook to Hopewell, Va., had been 
shown to be unreasonable. The rate charged was 17c. 
The Commission held it to ke unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded a subsequently established rate of 
14.6c. Reparation has been ordered down to that basis. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed Docket No. 9994, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Tionesta Valley Ry. Co. 
et al., opinion No. 5480, 51 I. C. C., 465-6, holding that 
demurrage charges at Belvidere, N. J., on a car of lumber 
fom West Sheffield, Pa., had not been shown to have 
been unreasonakle or otherwise in violation of the act. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 7295, Byrd-Matthews 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gainesville & Northwestern R. R. Co. 
et al., opinion No, 5477, 51 I. C. C., 456-8, holding that rates 
cn lumber from Helen, Ga., to points in Trunk Line and 
New England territories had not been shown to be either 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. It held, however, that 
they were unduly prejudicial as to Virginia cities, because 
they exceeded by more than 3 cents per cwt. the rates from 
Murphy and other points in North Carolina taking the 
same rate. The report says there was no proof of damage 
to the complainants, wherefore the demand for reparation 
was denied. No order for the future could be made in 
respect of rates to the Virginia cities because Director- 
General McAdoo was not made a party to the case. 


RATES ON PINE WOOD 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9821, Phil- 
lips Excelsior Co. vs. Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia, opin- 
ion No. 5464, 51 I. C. C., 425-6, on account of illegal rates 
on pine woods, carloads, from Rock Creek, Flintstone, Eagle 
Cliff, High Point, Cooper Heights, Cassendra, -Malicoat and 
Chelsea, Ga., to Chattanooga. The wood that was shipped 
Was bolts forty-eight inches long, consisting of green pine 
and used in the manufacture of excelsior. The carrier as- 
sessed rates applicable to heading bolts, hoop poles, shingle 
bolts and stave bolts. The complainant contended that the 
lower rate applicable on “wood other than chestnut” should 
have been applied. If it was intended to apply the higher 
ratings applicable on stave bolts, the report suggests, it 
Would have been easy to insert the words “excelsior bolts.” 


RATES ON COAL 
In a supplemental report on No. 8289, Alliance Coal & 
Coke Co. et al. vs. Colorado & Southern Railway Co. et al., 


opinion No. 5455, 51 I. C. C., 392-4, the Commission held 
that rates on pea and slack coal from the Walsenburg dis- 
trict in Colorado to destinations on the A. T. & S. F. in 
Kansas had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. The rates assailed in the original and the 
supplemental complaints in this case were increased by the 
Director-General. Inasmuch as he was not made a party 
either to the original or the supplemental proceedings, the 
commission said it could not consider the existing rates. 


RATES ON NITROCELLULOSE 


An award of reparation has been made on No. 9871, 
Hercules Powder Co. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., opin- 
ion No. 5465, 51 I. C. C., 4227-8, on account of unreasonable 
rates on wet nitrocellulose from Hopewell, Va., to Lake 
Junction, N. J. The rates charged varied from 47.3 to 
69.4 cents. On Sept. 30, 1915, when the wet nitrocellulcse 
shipments became a regular business, a rate of 42 cents 
was made operative. Reparation is to be made down to 
that figure. 


RATES ON CATTLE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9581, J. E. Carroll 
& Co. et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5456, 
51 I. C. C., 395-6, holding that the rates on cattle from 
the stockyards at Fort Worth, Tex., to destinations in 
Oklahoma were legally applicable and not unreasonable. 
The complaint was that, because rates are published from 
Hodge, Tex., now within the switching limits of Fort 
Worth, the lower rates from Hodge should have been ap- 
plied on the shipments of cattle in question. The report 
points out that the rates applied are those in effect from 
the public loading place—namely, the stock yards—and the 
fact that a circuitous and useless route was not taken 
does not entitle the complainants to rates from Hodge, 
which is not now a station. The shipments did not move 
through the Fort Worth terminals, but did go through 
Hodge, the movement via that switch avoiding the use of 
the longer route through the terminals. 


REVERSAL OF APPLE CASE 


CASE 8597 (51 I. C. C., 390-392) 


M. W. CARDWELL VS. CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Feb. 19, 1918. Opinion No. 5454. 

1. Former finding that the movement of certain carloads of 
apples from Kansas City, Mo., to Kansas City, Kans., and 
return in the course of transportation from Eugene to Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was an unwarranted, uncalled for and unnec- 

essary service reversed on rehearing. 

2. The shinments involved found to have consisted of cull or 
windfall apples, and the rate charged thereon found to have 
been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 
Our original report is in 42 I. C. C., at page 730. The 
complaint relates to the movement of eight carloads of 
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bulk apples in October and November, 1914, from Eugene, 
Mo., to Kansas City, Mo., which were transported through 
Kansas Cty, Mo., to Kansas City, Kan., and then returned 
to Kansas City, Mo. Charges were assessed at the inter- 
state class rate of 22 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
24,000 pounds. We found that the haul to Kansas City, 
Kan., and return to Kansas City, Mo., was for the oper- 
ating ccnvenience of the carrier; was neither required nor 
authcr.zed by the shipper; and that the charges collected 
in excess of these that would have accrued at an intrastate 
rate of 11 cents per 100 pounds should be refunded as 
overcharges. 

Upon petition of defendant the case was reopened for 
further hearing. Complainant offered no additional evi- 
dence and defendants presented only that showing the 
locaticn of its tracks and terminal yards at Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., concerning which no sub- 
stantial eviderce had been presented at the original hear- 
ing. This new evidence shows that the locaticn of de- 
fendant’s tracks and the limitations of its contracts for 
trackage rights over other roads through Kansas City, 
Mo., rendered the handling of these shipments via Kansas 
City, Kan., necessary. This movement having been neces- 
sary, the shipments were interstate in their character. 
There remain the questions as to the kind of apples which 
were shipped and the unreasonableness and unduly preju- 
dicial character of the rate. 

The rate of 22 cents charged, with minimum of 24,000 
pounds, was the fifth class rate which applied to and from 
a long group of stations on defendant’s line. The same 
rate would have carried the shipments to Omaha, Neb., 
a distance of some 482 miles. It would also have carried 
the shipments from St. Louis, Mo. Subsequent to the 
movement of these shipments defendant voluntarily estab- 
lished a distance scale of rates on cull or windfall apples 
which for the distance from Eugene to Kansas City would 
be 13 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds. 

Some attempt was made by defendant to show that these 
shipments did not consist of cull or windfall apples. The 
apples were shipped in bulk and it definitely appears that 
they were shoveled into the car. They were spoken of 
ty complainant as run of the orchard, including windfalls 
and culls, and it appears that while there might have 
been among them some apples fit for packing, they were 
not sufficient in number to pay the cost of sorting them 
out. We find that the shipments in question come prop- 
erly within the tariff description of cull or windfall apples. 

We have in some cases approved application of fifth 
class rates to packed apples. Public Service Commission 
of Missouri vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 37 I. C. C., 297; 1915 
Western Rate Advance Case—Part II, 37 I. C. C., 114; and 
Transportation of Apples in Carloads, 24 I. C. C., 38. But 
we are here dealing with a different class of apples, of 
much less value, already inferior or damaged, and shipped 
in a different way. Defendant has voluntarily established 
for the service performed on these shipments a rate of 
13 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds. 

Complainant’s claim also includes an alleged overcharge 
in weight on three of the shipments. The evidence in 
support of the claimed weights merely shows that they 
were obtained at Eugene on wagon scales and were used 
in determining the amount paid by complainant for the 
apples. It appears that the weights applied were obtained 
on railroad track scales under the supervision of the 
Western Weighing Association. The amount involved is 
insign'ficant and the evidence does not justify a finding 
that the weights applied were erroneous. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that the rate charged 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 13 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 30,000 pounds per car; that 
complainant made the shipments as described, and paid 
and bore the interest charges thereon; that he has been 
damaged thereby and is entitled to an award of reparation 
in the sum of $201.22, with interest. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 


RATES ON LIVESTOCK 


CASE NO. 7803 (51 I. C. C., 414-418) 


TOWN OF TORRINGTON, WYO., VS. CHICAGO, BUR- 
LINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Submitted October 22, 1917. Opinion No. 5461. 

Upon rehearing, rates on cattle, sheep and hogs, in carloads, 
from Torrington, Wyo., to Omaha, Neb., found not to be un- 

reasonable, but unduly to prefer Henry, Neb. 
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BY THE COMMISSION: 

In our original report herein, 40 I. C. C., 512, we found 
among other things, that defendant’s rates on caitle, 
sheep, hogs, and horses, in carloads, from Torringion, 
Wyo., to Omaha, Nebr., were not shown to be unreason- 
able, but that they were, and for the future would be, 
unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded or 
might exceed by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the 
rates contemporaneously applicable on the same conm.- 
modities from Henry, Nebr., to Omaha. The Nebraska 
State Railway Commission thereafter denied defendant’s 
application for authority to increase the rates from Henry 
in such amounts as to satisfy our order, and in that con. 
nection took certain exceptions to our findings and con. 
clusions and to the fact that that body had not been heard 
in the case; whereupon we vacated our order and re. 
opened the case for further hearing. At the rehearing 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission appeared in op- 
position to any increase in the intrastate rates from 
Henry. The. less-than-carload rates on oil from Omaha, 
in issue under the complaint, have been adjusted satis- 
factorily to complainant, in harmony with our findings 
and order in The Missouri River-Nebraska Cases, 40 
I. C. C., 201. 

It now appears that during the period from 1907 to 1916, 
inclusive, there were no shipments of horses from Henry 
or Torrington to Missouri River points, and that the late 
movement has been in the opposite direction. We shall 
therefore confine our attention to the rates on cattle, 
sheep, and hogs shown in the following comparative table, 
rates stated in cents per 100 pounds: 

















CATTLE. 
_ Car-mile 
ate, earnings, 
To Omaha from— Miles cents. cou 
I 5.5 Cas ciadansdnsesamnaes 512 *31 14.5 
MONEE wndaedr os octdecsévansononwenss 504 724.65 10.8 
I 5 ons puitaseeeseen cde 8 6.35 “3.1 
*Minimum 24,000 pounds per 36-foot car. 
{Minimum 22,000 pounds per 36-foot car. 
SHEEP, D. D. 
; — Car-mile 
ate, earnings, 
To Omaha from— Miles cents. oak 
ORSON. -accnvuedesacened Shietabnied 512 *31 13.3 
ME Susavswe len wiwstsunaisceneaae 504 *23.65 10.3 
SMIIONEE vicsscnaccccceseescs 8 7.35 “3.0 
*Minimum 22,000 pounds per 36-foot car. 
HOGS, S. D 
~— Car-mile 
ate, earnings, 
To Omaha from— Miles cents. com 
NOD i ocak 6d cnhaoeirdunaeraracns 512 *38 12.6 
WE Warbideccecensssssreeucunea ate 504 *33.15 11.2 
(SESE OL ORT 8 4.85 “14 


*Minimum 17,000 pounds per 36-foot car. 


The statement of complainant’s witness, appearing in 
the original report, that 99 carloads of cattle were driven 
from Torrington to Henry for shipment, was modified to 
include cattle driven to Haig, Nebr., the terminus of a 
branch line of the Union Pacific Railroad, in the vicinity 
of Henry, and from which the rates to Omaha were and 
are 23.8 cents on cattle, 23.65 cents on sheep in double- 
deck cars, and 30.6 cents on hogs in single-deck cars. The 
exact number driven is unimportant. It also appears that, 
while the majority of hog shipments has gone to Denver, 
Colo., both hogs and sheep have been shipped from both 
points to the Missouri River and eastward, and that, while 
many or perhaps most have moved on feeding-in-transit 
rates, at least those representing the added weights would 
take the rates under consideration. The additional evi- 
dence does not controvert, but rather confirms, our for- 
mer finding that the adjustment is prejudicial to com- 
plainant; and the coincident view of the Nebraska com- 
mission, respecting a similar situation, was thus expressed 
in denying defendant’s application, above mentioned: 

If the Nebraska commission should grant the application 
herein and allow the rates on carload shipments of live stock 
from Henry to be advanced from 3 to 4 cents per 100 pounds, 
* * * the next station east of Henry, viz., Morrill (eight 
miles distant), would have an unjust advantage over the ship- 
pers and receivers of freight located at Henry. 

The following table compares the interstate and intra 
state rates to Omaha from pairs of stations nearest the 
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Nebraska boundary on the lines of the defendant and the 
Chicago & North Western and Union Pacific railroads, 


radiating from Omaha: 
Rate. 


Sheep, Hogs, 
Cattle, d. d., S. Gos 
To Omaha from— Miles cents. cents. cents. 
eering ~ Oe GL) .k00% 512 31 31 38 
ary Go. Oh Oe TE) sscccsesns 504 24.65 23.65 33.15 
Van Tassel, ‘Wyo. (C.&N.W.) 507 30 29 ae 
Harrison, Neb. (C.& N. W.). 496 24.65 23.8 33.15 
Ardmore, S. D. (C. B. & Q.)..- 501 29 29 40 
Mansfield, Neb. et B. & Q.).. 496 23.8 23.8 33.15 
Oelricks, S. D. (C. & N. W.).. 474 29 29 40 
Wayside, Neb. (C. & N. W.).. 459 24.65 23.8 32.3 
Pine Bluffs, Wyo. (U. P.).... 464 28 3 40 
Raped, Wen. CU. F.)ecccceses 458 24.65 26.35 34 
Sulesbure, Colo. (CU. P.)..... 363 21.25 21.25 27.62 
Marton, Men. CO. P.).c2-ccess 357 20.40 20.40 26.35 
Amherst, Colo. (C. B. & Q.) 377 24 25 32.5 
Venango, Neb = B. & Q.). 368 20.4 20.4 26.77 
Laird, Colo. (Cc. B oO MEPs 00:00 366 24.5 25 32 
Sanborn, Neb. (Cc. B. & Q.).. 361 20.8 21.2 27.2 


The comparisons show that the interstate rates from 
the border stations are not inconsistent with each other 
and that the spreads. between the interstate and intrastate 
rates are disproportionate to the slight differences in 
distance between each pair of stations. 

The rates from Torrington were made with relation to 
the. rates from competitive points on the Colorado & 
Southwestern Railway between Guernsey, Wyo., and Den- 
ver. In 1907, by the so-called Aldrich act of the Nebraska 
legislature, all intrastate class and commodity rates on 
live stock were reduced 15 per cent. The change was 
made before the town of Henry came into existence. In 
1909 the defendant moved its station, called Pratt, Wyo., 
just across the state line into Nebraska, and named it 
Henry. On January 1, 1910, in lieu of the 30-cent rate on 
cattle which had been in effect from Pratt, the rate from 
Henry was made 24.65 cents, based on 29 cents, less the 
Aldrich reduction of 15 per cent, in order to place the 
Henry rate in line with the rates from other Nebraska 
points along the same road, and in line with rates from 
points at similar distances on the North Western and the 
Union Pacific. 

In defense of the rates from Torrington the defendant 
compares with them the rates of 33 cents on cattle and 
sheep, and 38 cents on hogs, prescribed for similar dist- 
ances in Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160, for application from points in New 
Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma to Wichita, Kans., Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla., and asserts that 
the conditions of live stock transportation and the density 
of that traffic are substantially similar and comparable 
with those here in. question. .The defendant also cites 
rates between points in Nebraska, for example,. 31.87 cents 
on cattle and sheep, and 40.37 cents on hogs, from O’Neill 
to Seneca, 504 miles, applicable under the Nebraska state 
distance. scale, no specific state commodity rates being 
in effect, to show that the rates from Henry might be 
increased to 30 cents on cattle and sheep and 37 cents on 
hogs, 1 cent less than the present rates from Torrington, 
and still fall within the distance scale.. That scale also 
represents a. reduction of 15 per cent by the Aldrich act. 
Based upon an average tare weight of 15 tons for stock 
cars, plus a lading of 12 tons of cattle, 11 tons of sheep, 
and 8% tons of hogs, the gross ton-mile revenues are ex- 
hibited as 5.38, 5.11, and 5.37 mills, respectively; and in 
that connection the defendant’s gross ton-mile revenue of 
5.42 mills, based on a 15-ton stock car, an average live- 
stock lading of 10 tons and an average haul of 233.5 miles, 
shown in 1915 Western Rate Advance Case, 35 I. C. C.,, 
497, 585, 588, is again cited. 

An exhibit of the Nebraska commission shows that the 
average ton-mile revenue from live stock at the gross 
Weight of cars and contents from Henry to Omaha is but 
a fraction of a mill less than the average earnings from 
Stations in Wyoming, Montana, and South Dakota on the 
defendant’s lines at distances ranging from 502 to 967 
miles. Others show that for the year 1910 the average 
het ton-mile earnings on defendant’s traffic originating and 
terminating in Nebraska was 20 mills, and on traffic orig- 
inating outside of Nebraska and terminating in or pass- 
ing through that state, 9 mills; for the years 1915 and 
1916, on intrastate traffic, 17 mills; originating without 
and ‘erminating in the state, 8 mills; passing through the 
State, 7 mills. 


49g state commission compares the rate of 31 cents on 
ca tle 


from Torrington with the same rate from Cheyenne 
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and Denver, the latter being 538 miles from Omaha; but 
the indicated cities are in Colorado common point terri- 
tory and are served by competing lines, whereas Torring- 
ton is not within the rate group and is served by the de- 
fendant alone. Other comprehensive exhibits, designed to 
prove “the reasonableness of the intrastate rate from 
Henry,” and inferentially to show that the Torrington rate 
is unreasonable, have had careful consideration; but we 
think it unnecessary to reproduce them. The showing 
does not establish the unreasonableness of the Torring- 
ton rates. 

We find that the rates assailed on cattle, sheep, and 
hogs are not unreasonable, but that they are unduly pre- 
judicial in’ their relation to the corresponding rates from 
Henry to Omaha; and that for the future they should not 
exceed the corresponding rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable, over defendant’s line, from Henry to Omaha by 
more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

Since this case was submitted the defendant’s railroad 
has passed under federal control. The rates complained 
of have been increased by order of the Director-General 
of Railroads, but the relationship of the rates from Tor- 
rington and Henry has remained generally the same and 
the amount of discrimination or undue prejudice has been 
increased. No amendment to the complaint or supple- 
mental complaint seeking to make the Director-General a 
party defendant has been presented. No order for the 
future will be made. 

McCHORD and AITCHISON, Commissioners, dissent. 
By the Commission. 


MUNCIE AND WESTERN CASE 


CASE NO. 8885* (51 I. C. C., 418-422) 


BALL BROTHERS GLASS MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY VS. CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted Dec. 21, 1916. Opinion No. 5462. 


Finding in In re Muncie & Western R, R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 510, 
that the Muncie & Western R. R. is a common carrier and 
that the refusal of the trunk lines serving Muncie to absorb 
the switching charges of the Muncie & Western to and from 
Ball Brothers’ glass works and Gill Brothers’ clay pot works, 
while contemporaneously absorbing equal or higher switch- 
ing charges of the Muncie Belt and the Lake Erie Belt to 
and from the same industries is unduly prejudicial adhered 
to. Reparation denied. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


The complaints herein filed May 23,1916, as amended, 
allege that the practice of the defendant trunk lines enter- 
ing Muncie, Ind., of refusing since April 1, 1914, to absorb 
the switching charges ‘of the Muncie & Western Railroad 
to and from the plants of the Ball Brothers Glass Manu- 
facturing Company, hereinafter referred to as Ball Broth- 
ers, and Gill Brothers Clay Pot Works, hereinafter called 
Gill Brothers, while contemporaneously absorbing the 
switching charges of the Muncie Belt and the Lake Erie 
& Western railroads to and from the same industries sub- 
jects complainants and their traffic to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage. We are asked to require the defendants to 
cease and desist from the unduly preferential practice 
mentioned; to make allowances to the Muncie & Western 
equal to its lawful tariff rates; and to award reparation to 
Ball Brothers on various shipments moving in interstate 
commerce from April 1, 1914, to May 7, 1916, on the basis 
of the published tariff charges of the Muncie & Western. 

Muncie is served by three belt lines, the Muncie & 
Western, the Muncie Belt, and the Lake Erie & Western, 
the latter hereinafter called the Lake Erie Belt, all of 
which reach the plant of Ball Brothers. The Muncie & 
Western and Lake Erie Belt serve Gill Brothers. The 
history of the Muncie & Western is stated in In re Mun- 
cie & Western R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 510, and need not 
be repeated here. It is sufficient to say that its incorpor- 
ation was deemed necessary because the volume and the 
nature of the business of Ball Brothers required prompt 
service, which was not furnished by the other belts, and 
because the latter refused connection with new trunk 
lines then being extended to Muncie. These connections 
were greatly desired not only by Ball Brothers and other 
industries at Muncie, but also by the citizens of that 
place. The switching charge of the Muncie and the Lake 





*This report also embraces No. 8885 (Sub. No. 1), Muncie & 
bi ge oy > > Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Ry. Co. et al. 
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Erie belts was and is $3 per car, except on Indiana coal. 
On competitive traffic the trunk lines serving Muncie ab- 
sorbed and still absorb this charge. The switching charges 
of the Muncie & Western prior to November 5, 1914, were 
$3.50 per loaded car on outbound traffic and $2.50 per 
loaded car on inbound traffic, except on Indiana coal. 
Effective November 5, 1914, this charge was reduced to $2 
a car on all carload shipments, except Indiana coal, on 
which the charge is $1.50 a car. On competitive traffic 
the trunk lines serving Muncie absorbed the switching 
charges of the Muncie & Western prior to April 1, 1914. 
Effective on that date and subsequent to our original re- 
port in the Industrial Railways Case, 29 I. C. C., 212, de- 
cided January 20, 1914, the absorption of the Muncie & 
Western’s switching charges was discontinued on inter- 
state traffic. The defendant trunk lines also attempted 
to cancel the provision for absorbing switching charges 
of the Muncie & Western on intrastate traffic, but the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana declined to allow 
this cancellation to become effective, so that the Muncie 
rates have continued to apply over the Muncie & Western 
from and to Ball Brothers and Gill Brothers plants on 
intrastate traffic. In In re Muncie & Western R. R. Co., 
30 I. C. C., 434, decided May 5, 1914, we held that the 
Muncie & Western was a plant facility of Ball Brothers 
and that the allowance of switching charges theretofore 
paid to the Muncie & Western by the trunk lines, and 
which were absorbed by them in the line-haul rates were 
without justification. However, upon rehearing and in 
the light of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Tap 
Line Cases, 234 U. S. 1, we modified our findings in the 
original report and found the Muncie & Western to be a 
common carrier; that the switching service performed by 
the Muncie and the Lake Erie belts to and from the plants 
of Ball Brothers and Gill Brothers apparently did not differ 
substantially from the switching service performed by the 
Muncie & Western to and from the same industries; and 
that the refusal of the trunk lines serving Muncie to 
absorb the switching charges of the Muncie & Western to 
and from Ball Brothers and Gill Brothers while contem- 
poraneously absorbing the switching charges of the Mun- 
cie and the Lake Erie belts to and from the same indus- 
tries was unjustly discriminatory in contravention of sec- 
tion 3 of the act from which discrimination we stated the 
trunk lines serving Muncie would be expected to cease 
and desist. We further stated that upon the information 
at our disposal at that time the rates of the Muncie & 
Western then in effect were not excessive for the services 
performed. In re Muncie & Western R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 
510. 

Effective May 8, 1916, the defendant trunk lines made 
an allowance to the Muncie & Western out of the Muncie 
rate of 3.4 cents per ton, net or gross, according to the 
application of the Muncie rate. The average weight of 
freight per car from and to Ball Brothers’ plant is stated 
to be approximately 26 tons, so that this allowance aver- 
aged approximately 88 cents per car. On June 15, 1916, 
the trunk lines reduced this allowance to 85 cents per 
loaded car, which is still in effect. For the defendants it 
was stated that these allowances were made on the theory 
that the Muncie & Western is a plant facility of Ball 
Brothers and were computed upon the basis announced by 
us in the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern R. R. Co. 
Case, 37 I. C. C., 408. The Muncie & Western has never 
acquiesced in or accepted these allowances, and has col- 
lected its regular published switching charges from ship- 
pers. Most of the evidence introduced by the defendant 
trunk lines was as to the character of the services per- 
formed by the Muncie & Western. These defendants still 
insist that the Muncie & Western is not a common carrier 
in the true sense of the word, but a mere plant facility 
of Ball Brothers. The testimony given on rehearing in 
In re Muncie & Western Railroad, supra, was made a part 
of the record in this case. Upon the whole record we 
adhere to the finding in our report on rehearing In re 
Muncie & Western R. R. Co., supra, and hold that the 
Muncie & Western is a common carrier. 

The defendants further contend that even if the Muncie 
& Western is a common carrier, it is not entitled to any 
allowance out of the Muncie rate and cite Manufacturers 
Railway Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C., 93. 
In that case we held that the trunk lines at St. Louis, Mo., 
by their action in canceling the allowances to the com- 
plainant railway while continuing to absorb the charge 
of the Terminal Railroad Association, the stock of which 
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they owned and which constituted their united terminal, 
did not thereby subject the complainant railway or iis 
shippers to undue prejudice or disadvantage. The Lake 
Erie & Western owns the Lake Erie Belt and the Cleve. 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, through 
ownership of 666 shares of the 1,000 shares of the Muncie 
Belt, controls the latter. This case does not present that 
condition of common ownership and reciprocal relation 
described in the case cited. 

The capital stock of the Muncie & Western is $50,000, 
and there is no bonded indebtedness. The cash cost of 
the railroad to June 30, 1916, is said to have been $37,- 
687.96. It leases its right of way from Ball Brothers, but 
owns and maintains 3.93 miles of track, of which about 2 
miles are within the plant limits of Ball Brothers. It 
owns no car or engine equipment, its motive power being 
furnished by the Muncie Belt, which performs similar 
service for the Lake Erie Belt, the cost of operation being 
divided among the three lines in proportion to the number 
of cars handled. It transports freight exclusively, and the 
principal service is that of switching cars between the 
two industries on its tracks and trunk line connections. 
There is very little intraplant movement. The total num- 
ber of revenue cars switched by the Muncie & Western, 
as shown by its annual report for the year ended June 30, 
1916, during which period the $2 switching charge was in 
effect, was 6,461. At $2 per car the revenue derived would 
be $12,922, but the total earnings of the Muncie & Western 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, is shown as $13,041.36. 
The operating expenses for the same period are shown as 
$14,123.59, indicating a deficit of $1,082.23. The above 
figures do not include taxes of $647.93 and $1 rental for 
right of way. It is pointed out that if interest on the 
actual cash investment of $37,687.96 at 5 per cent, de- 
preciation at 2 per cent, and reserve for damages at 5 
per cent of estimated revenue be added, the cost per 
loaded car for the above-mentioned period would be $2,795. 
The only salaries paid by the Muncie & Western are $125 
per month to its general manager and $10 per week to a 
clerk. It is stated on brief that the Muncie & Western’s 
rates are intended merely to cover cost of service and 
that the figures shown above amply demonstrate that those 
rates might reasonably be higher. It is also noted that 
the defendants themselves computed the cost to the Mun- 
cie & Western on the common-carrier basis for the year 
ended June 30, 1915, at $1.92 per car. 

There is nothing upon the present record tending to 
show that the present rates of the Muncie & Western are 
excessive or unreasonable. We accordingly adhere to our 
finding in In re Muncie & Western R. R. Co., supra, to 
the effect that the refusal of the trunk lines serving Mun- 
cie to absorb the switching charges of the Muncie & 
Western to and from Ball Brothers and Gill Brothers, 
while contemporaneously absorbing equal or greater 
switching charges of the Muncie Belt and Lake Erie Belt 
to and from the same industries results in undue prejudice 
— complainants in contravention of section 3 of the 
act. 

Ball Brothers’ claim for reparation is based on the 
undue prejudice found to exist. There is no evidence that 
complainant has suffered any damage by reason of any 
competition, and damage is not proved with that degree 
of certainty necessary to warrant an award of reparation 
in discrimination cases. 

No amendment to either complaint and no amended 
complaint seeking to make the Director-General of Rail- 
roads a party defendant has been presented. No order 
for the future will be made. 

By the Commission. 


FAILURE TO FURNISH CARS 


CASE NO. 9683 (51 I. C. C., 403-413) 
ODEN-ELLIOTT LUMBER COMPANY VS. ALABAMA 
CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

Submitted March 9, 1918. Opinion No. 5460. 


Upon complaint that defendant failed to supply sufficient cars 
to transport lumber from Autaugaville, Ala., to interstate 
destinations, and that it unduly preferred complainant’s 
competitors in distribution of available cars, to the injury 
of complainants; Held: 

1. That, without passing upon the question of jurisdiction to 
award damages for the alleged failure to furnish cars upon 
reasonable request as required by section 1, under the cir- 
cumstances disclosed of record it could not with propriety 

be found that defendant should respond in damages for its 

inability to furnish a full car supply. 
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2. Defendant's practices with respect to the distribution of 
available cars, while meriting criticism, not shown to have 
unduly preferred complaiants’ competitors with resulting 
damage to complainants. Complaint dismissed. 


DIVISION 3: 


The complainants, J. W. Oden and J. J. Elliott, are co- 
partners under the firm name or style of Oden-Elliott 
Lumber Company, with offices and principal place of busi- 
ness at Birmingham, Ala., and are engaged in cutting, 
sawing and dressing lumber and shipping it to interstate 
points. By complaint filed May 14, 1917, as amended, they 
allege that defendant failed upon reasonable request to 
furnish an adequate supply of cars to complainant, in vio- 
lation of section 1 of the act, and that during two years 
previous to May 1, 1917, the defendant unduly preferred 
certain of complainant’s competitors in distribution of 
empty cars for shipments of lumber from Autaugaville, 
Ala., to interstate destinations, in violation of section 3 
of the act. Reparation is asked. 

Complainants own and operate saw and planing mills 
at several points in the state of Alabama. At the time 
the complaint was filed they owned rights to timber on 
a tract of land near Autaugaville, and two sawmills 5% 
and 6% miles distant, respectively, from Autaugaville. 
Thereafter, the exact date not appearing, complainants 
ceased to operate these mills, and later sold the timber 
holdings. 

Defendant’s railroad extends 8% miles in a westerly 
direction from Booth, Ala., to Autaugaville, and at the 
former connects with the Mobile & Ohio. It owns a loco- 
motive and a passenger coach, but no freight cars. Under 
agreement with the Mobile & Ohio the latter furnishes 
freight cars for the movement of traffic and treats de- 
fendant as though it were a branch line, but that road is 
not named as a party defendant. Defendant’s chief source 
of revenue is from the transportation of lumber, and when 
the timber tributary to its line shall have been cut and 
shipped its traffic will not more than pay operating ex- 
penses. 

Four lumber concerns are served by defendant, namely, 
complainants, Whitewater Lumber Company, Felton Lum- 
ber Company and James Miller. The first three ship pine 
lumber from Autaugaville. Miller ships hardwood from 
a point between Autaugaville and Booth, where a short 
spur track has been built for loading purposes. He uses 
refrigerator cars, in which pine lumber cannot be trans- 
ported, and there is no suggestion that he has been pre- 
ferred. 

The maximum aggregate capacity of complainants’ two 
sawmills was 25,000 feet of lumber per day, but the record 
indicates that the output was something less than half 
that amount. The lumber after being dressed was hauled 
from the mills to Autaugaville by wagon. Complainants 
had no yards or sheds of their own at Autaugaville upon 
which to stack or in which to store their lumber awaiting 
shipment. They piled the lumber on defendant’s right-of- 
way, or lands adjacent, and used a shed owned by de- 
fendant in which about 150,000 feet could be stored. At 
the date of the hearing, Sept. 28, 1917, they had 175,000 
feet at that point; in the latter part of August, 1916, 700,- 
000 feet; and on Dec. 20, 1916, 1,300,000 feet. 

The Whitewater Lumber Company operates its saw and 
planing mill at Autaugaville, and has extensive yards and 
sheds adjacent to tracks of defendant for storing lumber. 
Its mill has a capacity of 40,000 feet per day. Logs are 
hauled to the mill over a railroad which it owns and op- 
erates. It was testified that it has facilities for loading 
four or five cars at a time. 

The following statement shows the amount of lumber, 
in feet, which the Whitewater Lumber Company had on 
hand the first day of each month from and including Jan. 
1, 1916, to and including Sept. 1, 1917: 





Feet, 

1917. 
January 1 7,090,553 
mae iry 1 6,771,306 
eee 7,225,468 
EL. uncer its es corteree aids Geen cles 7,123,410 
BUM V crcena, titharhs une Et an umaminc Ns 7,502,440 
EB RACE RTS UR ORS eC 7,564,463 
«RRS “ee ee eis 7,679,084 
MY Pope Pacem egiadn 6,200,000 7,448,292 
MSGI oo cc ciceaa ct tention 6,205,246 6,600,159 
ENE oe ea ROC et 6,217,337 sere 
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At the time of the hearing it had from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet of dressed lumber in its sheds, and the re- 
mainder was rough lumber stacked in yards. 


The Felton Lumber Company operates a sawmill in. the 
woods at some distance from Autaugaville, the capacity 
of which is about 10,000 feet a day. Its planing mill is at 
Autaugaville, where the rough lumber, hauled by wagon 
from the sawmill, is dressed. It owns sheds in which 
dressed lumber may be stored. This company, when it 
did not receive sufficient cars to transport its lumber, 
closed its planing mill, and for that reason did not have 
a large amount of dressed lumber on hand ready for 
shipment. 


Defendant publishes no rules for the distribution of cars 
to shippers on its line. The president of the defendant 
company instructed the conductor of its train to make as 
equitable distribution as possible, and he followed a gen- 
eral plan of distribution under which the Whitewater 
Lumber Company was to receive four cars, complainants 
one or two cars, and the Felton Lumber company, one car. 
It does not appear whether Miller was counted in this 
plan of distribution or not., Defendant’s conductor de- 
pended largely upon his memory, assisted by entries made 
in small notebooks, to determine which shipper had re- 
ceived the last car and which was entitled to the next. 
He testified that distribution was made as fairly as the 
circumstances would permit. 


Up to June 1, 1916, the defendant was able to went the 
demands of shippers without serious complaint. The com- 
plainants do not assert that prior to June 1, 1916, they 
were discriminated against, or that they did not receive 
a fair number of cars. In August and September, 1916, 
complaints were made against defendant’s methods of dis- 
tribution. In the month of October complainants took up 
the matter of car supply and distribution with officials of 
the Mobile & Ohio as well as with the president of the 
defendant company, and the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission. At that time complaint was made that the White- 
water Lumber Company was receiving more than its share 
of available cars. The president of defendant company 
suggested that the Alabama Public Service Commission 
or the assistant freight traffic manager of the Mobile & 
Ohio be selected to arbitrate the dispute between the 
shippers and defendant, but the suggestion was not fol- 
lowed. 

Defendant was notified in October, 1916, by letter that 
complainants would receive and load any sized car fur- 
nished; that they had some lumber which because of its 
length could not be shipped in cars less than 38 feet long, 
and that they would require some long cars. Defendant’s 
conductor testified that he was informed by representatives 
of complainants, and in this he is corroborated by the 
station agent at Autaugaville, that they could only use 
cars from 38 to 40 feet in length; that this was after 
complainants had written that they would accept any kind 
of car offered; that more cars were not furnished com- 
plainants during particular periods on this account; that 
complainants held the cars for loading for long periods; 
and that an empty car was not placed until the car already 
delivered was loaded. 


Under date of Feb. 23, 1917, the Mobile & Ohio issued 
a circular to the effect that routing must be given by ‘ship- 
pers in order to enable it to determine whether the cars 
were moving in the direction of the home road, as required 
by car-service rules. This circular, as it read, required 
shippers not only to name the destination of shipments 
but to specify intermediate routing as well. The com- 
plainants refused to give intermediate routings to defend- 
ant and some cars were not furnished them for that rea- 
son, but how many does not appear. On March 10, 1917, 
the circular was modified by the Mobile & Ohio and ship- 
pers were not thereafter required to designate complete 
routing. The Whitewater Lumber Company, during the 
15 days’ interval, gave the agent‘of defendant at Autauga- 
ville complete routing instructions for its shipments. 

Numerous instances are referred to by complainants 
which, they insist, demonstrate defendant’s purpose to 
prejudice them and prefer their competitors. For exam- 
ple, 12 specially consigned cars from the Alabama Great 
Western Railroad were furnished to the Whitewater Lum- 
ber Company in March, 1917, and were not counted against 
that company’s allotment; and, beginning in May, 1917, 
ears for shipment of government lumber were furnished to 
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mi Whitewater Lumber Company and not counted against 
t. 

Complainants, the Whitewater Lumber Company, and the 
defendant submitted statements as to the car supply from 
June 1, 1916, to Sept. 1, 1917. These statements do not 
agree as to the number of cars supplied, and it is im- 
possible from the evidence to reconcile the differences. 
Under agreement made at the hearing the defendant was 
given leave to compile and submit statements, subject to 
check by the complainants, showing from its records the 
cars furnished each shipper, the numbers of the cars, 
the day the empty car was received by the shipper, the 
day the loaded car was delivered to defendant, and the 
route of movement. The statements are of record, and 
the complainants have waived check. They constitute the 
best evidence as to car supply at the various mills, and 
will be used for analysis as condensed in the following 
table, which shows the number of cars furnished to the 
four lumber shippers served by defendant for each month 
from June 1, 1916, to Sept. 26, 1917: 


Com- White- 


1916. plainants. water. Felton. Miller. 
BE ccbcaknek bedewet enna nee *38 8 4 3 
DD tid heredinbecennweneraees 7 13 wa 1 
MES co ccccevccecaccessoone 10 26 fai 5 
PNEOEE cccccvecescececes 2 37 ae 3 
ETE SE eer 8 27 on 2 
THOVGRRDOF cccccccccccocccee 6 15 4 4 
DED kccctcesaqecetenee 15 44 5 3 

Com- White- 

1917. 

PEST o cccccccsccteseceses 14 33 2 3 
DE i.ncndeccdieceeeseces 4 15 3 3 
I rn re 6 24 5 2 
PT cnt atenhacnehanee ea eee ae 6 14 8 ) 
AR ere re 6 42 7 3 
SE ébdcneeneewscesesoevess 8 42 9 1 
DT nthagciesavidaateweneees 9 60 7 2 
MEE, cvccccccsccceseeseees 5 80 9 ea 
September ...cccccccccccces 4 26 9 

TURE vncscccescescsseses 118 506 72 42 


*All but two of the cars listed in June were received empty 
by complainants in May, but were delivered loaded to defend- 
ant in June. 


A representative of the Whitewater Lumber Company 
testified that the following cars were received by that 
company in 1917 for loading under orders from the War 
Department: 14 in May, 9 in June, 28 in July, 64 in Au- 
gust, and 23 in September, a total of 138 cars. In addition 
that company received during the period 368 cars for com- 
mercial loading. 

On brief, statements are made by complainants with 
respect to detention of cars which cannot be checked from 
the record. The following table gives a comparison of 
these statements with one compiled from the exhibit of 
defendant as to car performance. Complainants excluded 
the day on which the car was received and included the 
day of delivery. In the compilation a day on which the 
car is both received and delivered is not counted, but a 
day is counted when a car is received on one day and 
delivered on the next: 


Com- 
plainants’ Compiled 
statements. figures. 
Whitewater Lumber Co.: 
Number cars furnished ..........eeeeeeees 506 506 
ee ere 1,093 1,151 
Average days held ......ccccccccesecvcecs 2.15 2.27 
Complainants: 
Ieumber cars furnished ....ccccsccccccccse 107 118 
DOUOP GEPO TOTIIOE < occ cccvcccccsvcceceee 8 8 
PEUEOE GRID TOOSIVOS cccccccccccccccsccece 99 110 
GO NE cccbccccconqeccececencescee 382 339 
PPOTOMD GETE DEM cccccciccccecsecevcccvce 3.85 3.08 
Felton Lumber Co.: 
Wramewer Care Turmished 2.66 ccccccccccvecs 72 72 
WRUMADOP GOFH TECEIVER occ ccccccccccccceces 71 71 
SY CE NE ic cindicsd bccedoneeedukomas 160 161 
i te vccheckcanwenkeweueee ees 2.25 2.24 
James Miller: 
Pumper care furniahed 22... .cccccccccvcas 43 43 
PUUMEDOP CAPS FOCOIVER 2c. ccccccccccccccces 42 42 
a Ee eee eres Fe 139 120 
MUGTERS GETS DANG so cicesevivcccoses «ASE 3.31 2.79 


It will be noted that complainants refused eight cars 
that were furnished, and held them a total of 18 days 
before refusal. These eight cars were not counted in the 


compiled figures in determining the average days’ deten- 
tion. Complainants’ figures show slightly greater average 
detention than those compiled from defendant’s exhibit, 
and both show that complainants held cars longer on the 
average than any of the other shippers named. 
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One of the complainants expressed the opinion that they 
were fairly entitled to one-fourth of the cars which de. 
fendant had for distribution, but no definite basis for this 
opinion was given. It appears to be based upon relaiive 
capacity of the sawmills. Complainants’ superintendent, 
who lived at Autaugaville and had charge of the business 
there, stated that in his opinion the Whitewater Lumber 
Company was entitled to three cars to complainants’ one, 
and that complainants were entitled to three cars to one 
for the Felton Lumber Company. There is no showing 
as to the shipping capacity of the Felton Lumber Company, 

Complainants admit that after May 1, 1917, they refused 
cars tendered by defendant, and assign as a reason that 
having been forced out of business their labor force be- 
came disorganized and they were unable to secure help 
to load the cars tendered. 

When complainants ceased operations at their mills in 
May, 1917, they held timber deeds to 2,500,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber near Autaugaville. It was testified that this 
could have been cut, hauled, dressed and loaded on cars 
at Autaugaville at an aggregate cost to complainants of 
$7 per thousand feet. Figuring the cost of the standing 
timber at $2 per thousand feet and a fair average market 
price for the lumber f. o. b. cars at Autaugaville at $19 
per thousand feet, complainants contend that they haye 
been deprived of profits aggregating $25,000. The deeds 
would have expired by limitation Dec. 31, 1917, but an 
extension of six years was procured by the payment of 
$1,185 to the owners of the property. It was testified for 
complainants that this timber could have been removed 
within the original period had defendant furnished suff- 
cient cars, and further that because of inability to secure 
cars they were obliged to dispose of their timber holdings 
to the Whitewater Lumber Company for $5,000, which was 
about half the actual worth. Reparation is therefore 
sought in the sums of $25,000 for lost profits and $1,185 
paid for the extension of the timber deeds, less $5,000 
realized from the sale thereof to the Whitewater Lumber 
Company, or a total of $21,185. Apparently as an alter- 
native, complainants claim $5,000 as damages resultant 
from the sale of their timber deeds to the Whitewater 
Lumber Company, which is the difference between the 
sale price and what was asserted to be the fair value of 
the standing timber. Between June 1, 1916, and the date 
of the hearing 2,004,160 feet of lumber was shipped by 
complainants. This was stacked along defendant’s right- 
of way awaiting shipment, and it is contended that, due to 
exposure, it deteriorated in value $8 per thousand feet, 
or a total of $16,332.80, for which reparation is also claimed. 

It was not until June, 1916, when the car shortage, which 
became acute in the fall of 1916 and continued during the 
year 1917, began to be felt, that shippers of lumber on 
the line of defendants’ railway seriously complained of 
unjust and inequitable distribution. Defendant had no 
real difficulty prior to the fall of 1916, and the plan adopted 
by the conductor of allotting four cars to the Whitewater 
Lumber Company, one or two to complainants, and one 
each to Felton and Miller was reasonably satisfactory. 
When demand became greater than supply, and each ship- 
per was contending that he was not receiving a fair pro- 
portion, defendant endeavored to secure more cars and to 
adopt some plan that would satisfy shippers. Some time 
in May, 1917, the date not appearing, an effort was made 
by defendant to have all its lumber shippers agree. A 
conference was held, but complainants declined to take 
part or be bound by any agreement that might be reached. 
As the result of the conference the defendant agreed to 
distribute as follows: To Whitewater Lumber Company, 
three cars, and to complainants and Felton Lumber Com- 
pany, one each. 

For defendant it is contended that the difficulty with 
respect to complainants’ lumber business at Autaugaville 
was not the result of any default upon defendant’s part, 
but was the direct result of the manner in which com- 
plainants conducted their business; and, further, that com- 
plainants’ claim of undue prejudice rests on the allegation 
that they did not receive their rightful share and were 
compelled to close their mills in May, 1917. Defendant 
therefore says that no consideration should be given to 
car distribution since the mills closed. 

From June 1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, complainants received 
86 cars; the Whitewater Lumber Company, 256; the Felton 
Lumber Company, 31; and Miller, 36. 
received more than one-third as many cars as the White 
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water Lumber Company, nearly three times as many as 
the Felton company, and more than twice as many as 
Miller. Complainants held the cars furnished them during 
that period a total of 278 days, or 3.23 days per car on 
the average; the Whitewater Lumber Company held its 
cars 587 days, or 2.29 days per car; the Felton Lumber 
Company, 53 days, or 1.77 days per car; and Miller, 110 
days, or 3.06 days per car. 

It appears that complainants took one day more to load 
than did the Whitewater Lumber Company and one and 
me-half days more than the Felton Lumber Company. 
Defendant therefore contends that complainants’ delay was 
needless, and existed because of poor manageemnt by 
their representatives. If they had promptly loaded de- 
fndant would have furnished a greater number of cars. 
The delay in loading had the direct effect of decreasing 
the number of cars furnished defendant by the Mobile & 
Qhio, and thus decreased the number of cars available for 
complainants as well as other shippers. 

After May 1, 1917, complainants received fewer cars than 
fore that date. Defendant explains that complainants 
were not producing lumber then; that all they had was a 
supply of lumber, previously accumulated, and constantly 
diminishing; and that complainants cannot rightfully claim 
hat they were entitled to as great a proportion of cars 
after May 1 as theretofore. 

Complainants’ lumber held at Autaugaville for shipment 
was not properly stacked. It was thrown on lands of de- 
fndant or near its tracks, except for the small amount 
stored in defendant’s shed. If pine lumber is properly 
stacked it will stand for as much as a year without ma- 
rial injury according to the testimony of a practical lum- 
brman. Damage to complainants in the depreciation of 
heir lumber was not caused by the failure of defendant 
to furnish cars, but was directly due to the manner in 
which the lumber was piled along the tracks. Complain- 
ants knew that there was a serious shortage of cars, and 
that: there would necessarily be some delay in the move- 
ment of their lumber, and defendant contends that the 
piling of lumber without regard to its protection from the 
fdements was an act of negligence upon the part of ctom- 
plainants for which defendant ought not to be held liable. 
Itis shown by defendant that it offered complainants ample 
space on lands owned by it at Autaugaville to stack lumber 
without charge. 

It is admitted by defendant that it supplied the White- 
water Lumber Company after May 1, 1917, with a large 
number of cars for shipment of lumber to the government, 
for construction of army cantonments. Cars for these 
shipments were supplied upon request from the War De- 
partment or the Car Service Commission. 


Defendant contends that diligence and efficient manage- 
ment would have enabled complainants to cut and ship all 
of the standing timber within the six months interim be- 
tween May, 1917, when they ceased operations, and Decem- 
ber, 1917, when their timber rights were to expire; that 
thre was no good reason why they could not have cut 
and shipped this timber after securing an extension; and 
that therefore it is unjust to claim that any part of the 
damages asserted to have been suffered in this respect was 
due to faulty car distribution. 

At the hearing the complaint was amended to include an 
dlegation that defendant upon reasonable request failed to 
furnish adequate equipment, in violation of section 1 of 
the act. As heretofore stated, defendant owned no cars of 
its own, and there is no showing that it did not use every 
fort to secure more cars from its connections. War de- 
mands led to vastly increased shipments in domestic and 
foreign commerce and -resulted in an unprecedented short- 
age of cars. Without passing upon the question of juris- 
diction to award damages for the alleged failure to furnish 
(ars upon reasonable request as required by section 1, it 
May be said that under the circumstances disclosed of 
Tecord it could not with propriety be found that defendant 
should respond in damages for its inability to furnish a 
full car supply. This, of course, would not excuse defend- 
ant from its obligation to fairly and impartially distribute 
sich cars as became available. 

_ There is much to criticize in defendant’s methods, and 
lts cars should be distributed upon a fair basis. Complain- 
alts have no interest in future distribution of cars by de- 
fendant to lumber mills. They have ceased to produce 
lumber on its line. Their interest is in their claim for 
Teparation. It must clearly appear, before such an award 
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may properly be made, that the injury and resulting dam- 
age are directly attributable to some violation by defend- 
ant of the provisions of the act. 

Under all the facts and circumstances appearing of rec- 
ord a finding is recommended that the allegations of the 
complaint have not been sustained, and that the complaint 
is dismissed. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

The foregoing, with modifications, is the report proposed 
by the examiner and served upon the parties. Exceptions 
thereto were filed by complainants and the case stands 
submitted after argument. The exceptions are directed ° 
primarily to the weight attached to the evidence by the 
examiner. No substantial error in the statement of facts 
is alleged. 

Defendant has a road less than 9 miles long, and depends 
for the most part upon the revenue derived from the ship- 
ment of lumber tributary to its line. It has no affiliations 
with any of the lumber mills served by it, and we are con- 
vinced that it endeavored to make just and equitable dis- 
tribution of cars among them. It would seem that its diffi- 
culties in this respect may be attributed chiefly to the 
fact that there was no one experienced in such matters to 
supervise operations. It had one conductor who appears 
to have constituted its entire. operating staff, and he did 
the best he could under the. gircumstances to fairly dis- 
tribute the available supply of cars. 

While it was testified that complainants’ mills near Au- 
taugaville had a combined capacity of from 20,000 to 25,000 
The 
record indicates that the production was less. The White- 
water Lumber Company’s capacity was 40,000 feet a day, 
and it was testified by complainants’ superintendent that 
this mill was entitled to three cars to complainants’ one. 
It appears that from June 1, 1916, up to the time when 
complainants ceased their operations in May, 1917, they 
received slightly more than one-third as many cars as the 
Whitewater Lumber Company. Thereafter the Whitewater 
Lumber Company received special consignments of cars 
for the purpose of shipping lumber to the government for 
cantonment construction. At first these were not charged 
against its allotment, but when the matter was brought to 
the attention of defendant by the Felton Lumber Company 
the conductor was directed to charge such cars against its 
distributive share. 

The practices of defendant merit criticism, The absence 
of any systematic method of distribution is at once appar- 
ent, and defendant should promptly remedy the situation 
by establishing just and equitable rules for the guidance 
of its employes. We have had occasion to consider a some- 
what analogous situation in Farmer’s Elevator Co. vs. C., 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 47 I. C. C., 482. It was there found 
unwise to leave the method of distributing grain cars to 
the discretion of local agents; that such practices led to 
unjust discrimination; and defendant was required to pub- 
lish and file just and reasonable rules for their guidance. 
In Diamond Lumber Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 51 I. 
Cc. C., 78, we found, under the circumstances there dis- 
closed, that strict rules of car distribution would doubt- 
less fail in practical application, and that it was necessary 
to lodge discretion with someone, in that case with the 
chief train dispatcher. No such circumstances appear in 
the case before us. 

At the time of the hearing complainants had but 175,000 
feet of lumber awaiting shipment, less than 10 carloads. 
As they have discontinued operations and disposed of their 
timber holdings in this vicinity their only remaining in- 
terest appears to be in the matter of reparation. Upon 
consideration of the facts of record the proposed report 
of the examiner, as modified, is approved and adopted as 
a part of this report. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


RATE ON SULPHURIC ACID 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of repara- 
tion have been made in No. 9731, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company vs. P. R. R. et al., opinion No. 5475, 51 
I. C. C., 453-4. The commodity on which the Commission 
holds was charged an unreasonable rate is sulphuric acid 
in tank cars from Baltimore to Gibbstown, N. J. Charges 
were collected at the applicable fifth class rate of 15.5 
cents. Contemporaneously there was a combination rate 
of 13.7 cents via Camden, N. J. Effective Feb. 15, 1916, 
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the combination of locals was reduced to 10.5 cents and 
a joint rate of 9.3 cents was established. The rate charged 
yielded 21.2 mills per ton per mile, or $1.074 per car mile. 
The Commission found that the rate was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded 10.5 cents. 


RATE ON PAPER BAGS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9666, Ad- 
vance Bag Company vs. C., C., C. & St. L. et al., opinion 
No. 5481, 51 I. C. C., 467-8, the Commission holding that 
the rate on paper bags, L. C. L., from Middletown, O., to 
Franklin, La., had been shown to be unreasonable. A joint 
third class rate of $1.154 governed by Western Classifica- 
tion was applied. | The Commission found a combination 
rate via New Orleans of 74 cents. The combination was 
lower than the joint rate, but the latter did not seem to 
exceed the aggregate of any intermediates subject to the 
act. A third class rate of 30 cents governed by Western 
Classification applied from New Orleans to Franklin. That 
component, the report says, was published,as a propor- 
tional rate to be used only as a basis in making through 
rates on interstate traffic originated at or destined to 
points in various named states, including Ohio, from or 
to which no through rates were in effect. “The restriction 
was not only in general terms, that is, without reference 
to any particular tariff or tariffs,’ says the report, “but 
would not limit the applicability of the proportional as 
a component in constructing a through rate to Franklin 
in the absence of the joint rate and the latter was prima 
facie unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the ag- 
gregate rates to and from New Orleans.” For authority 
for that statement the Commission pointed to Williams 
Company vs. Pennsylvania Company, 50 I. C. C., 531, and 
the cases therin cited. Therefore the carriers must re- 
fund the difference between the through rate and the com- 
bination on New Orleans. 


REPARATION ON POSTS 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 9704, Page & Hill 
Company vs. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha et al., 
opinion No. 5490, 51 I. C. C., 487-8, on account of a mis- 
routed carload of posts from Boy River to Minneota, Minn., 
moving interstate. The Commission’s finding is that, be- 
cause the shipment was merely routed “Soo—C. & N. W.,” 
it should have moved by a shorter and cheapter intrastate 
route, It moved to Minnesota Transfer, then to Mankato, 
Minn., and the Chicago & Northwestern beyond, a distance 
of 468.8 miles, at a rate of 20.9 cents. The Commission 
found that the shorter and cheaper route in accordance 
with the routing instructions would have kept the ship- 
ment in Minnesota over a route only 348 miles long, carry- 
ing a combination rate of 18.5 cents. No comment is made 
on the fact that the cheaper route was intrastate other 
than the statement that “the distance over this intrastate 
route is 348 miles.” 


RATING OF CARPET SWEEPERS, ETC. 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 9937, Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Company vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 
5487, 51 I. C. C., 479-81, the Commission holding that the 
L. C. L. ratings in Official Classification territory on hand 
carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners combined have not 
been shown to be unreasonable. The hand carpet sweepers 
in boxes L. C. L. are second and the carpet and vacuum 
sweepers, also in boxes, are rated first class. The com- 
plainant said that for many years carpet sweepers were 
rated third class, but the Commission showed that in the 
first issue of the Official Classification in 1887 carpet sweep- 
ers were second class, which rating was in effect continu- 
ously except from January 1, 1900, to August 15, 1909, when 
the rating was first class. The complainant objected to the 
rating on vacuum cleaners as machinery or machines. The 
Commission found no valid objection to the language of 
the descriptive term as a machine. 


‘DEMURRAGE ON SHAVINGS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10015, John Schroeder 
Lumber Company vs. New York Central, opinion No. 5484, 
51 I. C. C., 473-4, holding that demurrage charges on a car- 
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load of baled shavings from Odanah, Wis., were properly 
collected at South Bend, Ind., and not shown to be unrea- 
sonable. The complainant tried to reconsign the shipment 
to the Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company at South 
Bend. The letter was directed to the agent of the Michigan 
Central at South Bend, the lumber company being under 
the impression that the shipment had been so routed. It, 
however, had been routed merely “N. Y. C.” The car ar- 
rived at South Bend and notice of arrival was sent. ‘lhe 
Schroeder company, having no office in South Bend, did 
not receive the notice and the car was reported as un- 
claimed. The complainant contended that after the Michi- 
gan Central had received its reconsignment letter no de. 
murrage should have accrued because it is the custom at 
South Bend for railroad agents to co-operate in an effori to 
give effect to car disposition orders. The report says the 
record did not establish any disregard by the defendants 
of its obligations in regard to this shipment. 


DIVERSION OF LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10008, 
Stevens-Eaton Company vs. Tallulah Falls Ry. Co. et al. 
opinion No. 5483, 51 I. C. C., 471-2. The Commission said 
that following its decision in American Window Glass 
Company vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 48 I. C. C., 451, it must hold that 
defendants should have permitted the diversion at Potomac 
Yard to Bayonne, N. J., of a carload of rough lumber from 
Prentiss, N. C., to New York on the basis of the through 
rate from Prentiss to Bayonne plus a maximum charge of 
$5 for the services incident to diversion. Instead of allow- 
ing diversion for a reasonable charge the in-and-out rates 
were collected. ; 


RATES ON POTATOES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9630, Var- 
ley-Wolter Company vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 5493, 51 
I. C. C., 493-5, on account of illegal rates on potatoes from 
Carpenter and Otranto, Iowa, to various destinations east 
of the Indiana-Illinois line. The area of distribution to 
which illegal rates were charged was bounded on the west 
by Indianapolis and‘on the east by Pittsburgh. The ques 
tion was as to whether certain rates were applicable from 
Lyle through Mason City. The Commission sustains the 
contention of the complainant and ordered reparation down 
to the basis of the rates admittedly applicable through 
Austin. Reparation was also ordered on misrouted cars. 


CHARGES FOR SWITCHING 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9642, 
Yeakel Fuel Company vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. 
Co. et al., opinion No. 5473, 51 I. C. C., 449-51, the Com- 
mission holding that the charges for switching coal and 
wood at Spokane, Wash., had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. The switching charge of $5 
per car was imposed on movements from East Spokane to 
Spokane. The complainant contended that the Northern 
Pacifie’s tariff authorized absorption of this charge. If 
also contended that a competing coal dealer within a few 
blocks of it enjoyed a lower switching charge, but no par- 
ticulars as to that lower switching charge was placed in 
the record. 


OWNERSHIP OF CAR FERRY 


IN THE MATTER OF THE CONTROL OF WATER CAR- 
RIERS BY RAILROAD CARRIERS. 
(51 I. C. C., 436-438) 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY OF CANADA— 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF DETROIT RIVER 
CAR FERRIES. 
Submitted July 20, 1918. Opinion No. 5468. 


Upon application of the Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Canada, 
under the provisions of section 5 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce as amended by the Panama Canal act, to continue its 
ownership and operation of certain car ferryboats plying 0 
the Detroit River, Held: 

1. That the existence of paralleling rail lines of petitioner and 
paralleling all-rail routes in which petitioner participates 
— it possible for petitioner to compete with its ferry- 

oats. 

2. That the existing specified service by water is being operated 
in the interest of the public and is of advantage to the 
convenience and commerce of the people, and that an ex 
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tension thereof will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce 
competition on the route by water under consideration. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

The Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada petitions 
us for authority under the provisions of section 5 of the 
act to regulate commerce as amended by the Panama Canal 
act, to continue its ownership and operation of car ferries 
across the Detroit River, between Detroit, Mich., and Wind- 
sor, Ontario. 

The petitioner and its allied lines operate a system of 
railway extending from Chicago, IIl., and other Lake Michi- 
gan ports, to St. Lawrence River points and Atlantic ports. 
One of its main east-and-west lines extends through Port 
Huron, Mich., and Sarnia, Ontario, the connecting link be- 
tween these two points being a tunnel under the St. Clair 
River. Another of the main east-and-west lines extends 
easterly to Detroit, where it is intersected by the Detroit 
River; from Windsor, which is opposite Detroit, it extends 
easterly to Buffalo, N. Y., and other points. To connect 
this line the petitioner operates car ferryboats across the 
Detroit River between Detroit and Windsor. These car 
ferryboats are three in number and are known as the 
Lansdowne and Huron, each with a capacity of 16 cars, 
and the Great Western, with a capacity of 12 cars. Peti- 
tioner also operates a line of railway between Port Huron 
and Detroit. It further appears, from tariffs on file with 
us, that petitioner is a party to through all-rail routes 
which parallel its own line through Detroit and Windsor. 
We find that, by means of its line through Port Huron and 
Sarnia and of the paralleling all-rail routes in which it 
participates, petitioner may compete for traffic with its 
Detroit River ferryboats within the meaning of the act. 

It is stated of record that more water-borne traffic passes 
Detroit than any other point in the world, and that there- 
fore it has been considered unfeasible to construct a bridge 
across the Detroit River at that point. But, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the ferryboats here in question constitute a 
bridge connecting petitioner’s line from Detroit to the west 
with its line from Windsor to the east. That is to say, the 
boats, except that they do not handle locomotives or ten- 
ders, take the place and perform the functions of a bridge. 
They are operated as a part and parcel of the railroad and 
not as a separate organization, All of the traffic handled 
by the boats is hauled in cars. All of the passenger traffic 
and practically all of the freight traffic handled is through 
traffic from or to points beyond Detroit or Windsor. 


From Detroit to eastern points and from eastern points 
to Detroit, petitioner’s route via Windsor and the car 
ferries in question furnishes an expeditious service as 
compared with its all-rail route via Port Huron and Sarnia. 
The Detroit docks of the ferryboats are very near peti- 
tioner’s freight house, and through traffic handled by the 
boats escapes going through the Detroit terminals. For 
this reason, a large part of the through traffic to, from and 
beyond Detroit is handled via Windsor instead of via Port 
Huron and Sarnia. It also appears that the clearance 
through the Port Huron-Sarnia tunnel is too low for some 
of the larger freight cars, thus necessitating their handling 
via the Detroit-Windsor ferries. 


Petitioner absorbs the cost of this ferryboat service out 
of its rail revenue. If the boats were independently oper- 
ated, the amount of the absorption would very probably be 
greater, as independent operators would demand a profit 
over and above the cost of the service. The through rates 
via petitioner’s line through Detroit and Windsor are the 
same as via its line through Port Huron and Sarnia, and 
the same as via the Michigan Central, which operates a 
tunnel under the Detroit River, and via the Pere Mar- 
quette, which operates ferryboats across the river at De- 
troit. In P. M. and B. & L. E. R. R. Cos.’ Operation of 
Car-Ferry Boats, 34 I. C. C., 86, we authorized the Pere 
Marquette to continue the operation of its car ferries be- 
tween Detroit and Windsor. 


The rates, rules and regulations applicable via the water 
service under consideration are filed with us as a part of 
the petitioner’s tariffs. 


We find and conclude that the existing specified ferry- 
boat service of petitioner is being operated in the interest 
of the public, and is of advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people, and that a continuation thereof 
Will neither exclude, prevent nor reduce competition on the 
Water route under consideration. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
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SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 


(From Regional Director Winchell’s Circular No. 414) 


It is apparent that the public is not, in all cases, re- 
ceiving the full amount of attention, especially in freight 
service work, that it has the right to expect. 

Principally, the shippers feel the lack of personal con- 
tact with the railroad representatives, some of them being 
visited but rarely, or not at all. A comparatively minor 
number of shippers have in their employ men trained in 
railroad traffic work, and such no doubt are largely able 
to help themselves, but the great majority of the shippers 
who have in the past relied upon the freight solicitor for 
aid, especially feel the lack of this personal contact with 
the carrier and his solicitude toward their affairs. 
As a direct result, not only do all manner of complaints 
reach the several directors, but shippers are making of 
them specific requests for information and for assistance 
which can be very easily taken care of by the freight 
service agent. It is desired that this condition of affairs 
be remedied as promptly as possible, and as good, or 
better service, be given under federal control as was 
given under private management. 

The discontinuance of off-line agencies necessitates the 
service forces looking after matters formerly handled by 
such agencies, and keeping in touch with the service of 
other lines to a greater extent than ever heretofore. The 
service forces should be so divided as to permit regular 
and frequent rounds of visits to the shippers located in 
the larger places at which there are resident service men 
not in solicitation, of course, but purely for the purpose 
of keeping in close touch with the problems and require- 
ments of the individual shippers. Similarly, there should 
be traveling service agents who visit regularly the local 
and smaller stations, where patrons should be called upon. 
The shipper at these local and out-of-the-way stations 
usually is the most neglected of all the patrons. 

Invariably should shippers be impressed with the fact 
that the service men are to be called upon to aid them 
in every reasonable way, whether the problem at hand 
concerns the representative’s railroad or that of another. 
The frequency of these visits, both at the cities and smaller 
places, should be determined by circumstances, but it is 
the suggestion that in any case such ought not to be fur- 
ther than 30 days apart. The attitude of the individual 
representative should at all times be one of soliciting the 
confidence of the public, and that of one personally in- 
terested in the commercial welfare of the shipper and 
the personal comfort of the passenger, and evidence of 
this attitude should be in a demonstration of the effi- 
ciency with which the patron’s matter is handled. 

Some of the railroads have undertaken to define the 
particular duties resting upon the representatives engaged 
exclusively in traffic service work. Where it has not 
already been done, a list of these duties as in relation 
to the public, should be compiled and placed before the 
agents and representatives. An outline of these is, for 
convenience, stated below: 


FREIGHT. 


1. The prompt quotation of freight rates requested by shippers 
and agents. This relates to the representative’s own road 
as well as any other sections of the country, as may be 
requested by shippers and consignees. 

2. Informing shippers, as they may be interested,.as far as 
practicable, of important changes in rates, classifications 
and tariff rules and regulations. Also keeping shippers 
posted as to regulations of the various government de- 
partments as may concern the particular kinds of business 
of the shippers. 

. Watching, with extra solicitude, the interests of new indus- 
tries, or new shippers, so as to develop their necessities 
with view of having such promptly supplied. 

4 — claims for shippers within the customary regula- 

ions. 

. Examining damaged freight at request of the owners (or 
agents) for the purpose of determining the cause and ex- 
tent of the damage, and for the prompt disposition of re- 
sultant claim. 

. Tracing delayed local freight and giving passing reports of 
local freight, and where avoidable causes are ascertained, 
making suggestions to proper officer of the carrier, and 
also to the shippers and consigness (where proper to do 
so), as will tend to improve transportation conditions. 

(Tracing delayed interline freight and furnishing of pass- 
ing reports of interline shipments to be taken up at re- 
quest of shippers at places where there is no administra- 
tion service bureau with the administration’s central 
bureau.) 

. Assisting in securing cars for loading. 

. Determining the shipper’s prospective needs for cars and 
posting the transportation department accordingly. 
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9. Keeping informed as to probable dates of large movements 
of freight requiring special attention im the way of pro- 
viding equipment or other facilities therefor. 

10. Supplying shippers with information with respect to em- 
bargoes and aiding them in finding open routes that may 
be available from time to time. 

11. Keeping informed of freight ready to be forwarded into em- 
bargoed sections in order that shippers may be notified as 
soon as an open route can be found. 

12. Keeping posted as to where commodities are produced or 
where they can be produced and thus bringing buyer and 
seller together. 

13. Assisting manufacturers and dealers in disposing of their 
goods, furnishing names of brokers, buyers, etc. 

14. Furnishing information and advising shippers of terminal 
deliveries and routing to facilitate prompt transportation 
and quick delivery at destination. 

And to those traveling service agents who visit local agents, 
including resident agents to whom a group of local agents 
report: 

15. Furnishing local agents with needed information with re- 
spect to through rates and the routing of traffic; instruct- 
ing and educating the smaller local agents in the proper 
application of tariffs, use and interpretation of classifica- 
tions, rules and regulations provided for their guidance, 
and otherwise instructing and educating them in all 
details of their duties coming under the jurisdiction of the 
freight traffic department. 

16. Checking tariff cases to see that they contain all the tariffs 
needed or which are required by law to be posted at the 
station, and taking measures to fill shortages. 

17. Checking records of agents covering over and short freight, 
and assisting them in disposing of overs and in locating 
shortages. 

18. Checking the agents’ claim records for the purpose of de- 
termining if all claims are promptly and properly handled 
in accordance with general instructions and authority 
given them for settlement, 

19. Checking up freight warehouses for undelivered freight with 
view of assisting in disposition thereof. 

20. Otherwise assisting agents wherever the latter’s work seems 
deficient and where it seems that they do not properly 
understand same, keeping in mind that there is now a 
= need of such assistance than at any time in the 
past. 

In making rounds among shippers, service men can assist the 
operations of their road by: 

21. Urging shippers to the prompt loading of cars and the se- 
curing of maximum loading. 

22. Aiding the freight claim agent in securing settlement of 
undercharge claims. : 

23. Encouraging shippers to make suggestions and receiving 
their complaints about other than traffic matters and im- 
mediately placing the data before the proper official. 

24. In proper seasons, urging shippers and receivers of freight 
at all points to lay in stocks, with view of avoiding an 
undue rush and congestion at other periods of the year, 
thus minimizing the pressure on transportation facilities. 

25. In their rounds, noting instances of poor service, not within 
the traffic department’s jurisdiction and posting the proper 
local official in charge. 

Watching crop conditions and other large movements ,with 
view of posting superior officers as to prospective resulting 
tonnage in time to make provision therefor. 

27. Studying possibilities of service and where the scope of au- 

thority admits taking action; otherwise making recom- 
mendation to superior officers. 


PASSENGER. 


1. The quotation of fares requested by passengers and agents, 
irrespective of whether these be between points on rep- 
resentative’s own line or elsewhere. 

2. Instructing and educating agents and baggagemen as to the 
proper application of passenger and baggage tariff rules 
and regulations, and otherwise instructing and educating 
agents and baggagemen in the details of their duties com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the traffic department. 

8. At fixed intervals, checking tariff cases of agents with view 
of having them include all tariffs applying from that sta- 
tion required by the law to be posted. 

4. Supervising the arrangement of tariffs by the agents so that 
information may be promptly and accurately furnished. 

5. Assisting in procuring special or extra cars whén needed. 

6. Keeping the transportation department posted about prob- 
able requirements for extra cars. 

7. Keeping in close touch with military authorities and agents 
at military camps, and assisting them, as well as the 
seepertnsion department, in the handling of military 
traffic. 

8. Keeping close watch of special car movements from point 
to point,,and giving prompt advice of future movements. 

9. Watching carefully the loading of regular line equipment so 
—_— when necessary extra equipment may be provided 
or. 

10. Keeping informed as to dates of probable large movements 
of passengers requiring extra cars. 

11. Watching carefully to see that patrons are given prompt 
and courteous treatment by station, train and Pullman 
employes. 

12. Investigating reports of unsatisfactory service, and initiiat- 
ing investigations of train and station service and facili- 
ties where such may appear inadequate, bringing.such in- 
formation to the attention of superior officers. 

13. Inspection and reports of service given the public by em- 
ployes of news companies operating restaurants in depots 
and supplying service on trains, and that the companies 
comply with the rules governing them and their obliga- 
tions to the public under their contracts with the carriers. 

14. Constant inspection of Pullman and other passenger equip- 
ment, with reports of deficiencies to superior officers. 
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15. Constant inspection of the condition of waiting rooms and 
toilets, both for white and colored people, and reporting 
deficiencies to superior officers. 

16. Keeping hotels and other public places posted as to sclied- 
ules, sleeping and parlor car service, arrival and departure 
of trains, equipment, etc. 

17. Watching schedules printed in newspapers (where such are 
published), to see that they are accurately printed and 
that changes are promptly made. 

18. Keeping in close touch with the daily requirements made 
on passenger trains with view of seeing that there is s:iffi- 
cient equipment provided; conferring with and actively co- 
operating with division superintendents and depot super- 
intendents to the end that adequate accommodations ay 

be supplied. 

19. Assisting the transportation department in the latter’s re. 
quirement that ticket and baggage offices at local stations 
are open a reasonable time before the departure of trains, 

20. Inspection and reports on parcel check rooms and other 
public facilities in and about railroad stations or operated 
on railroad property. 

21. Checking bulletin boards in waiting rooms to see that the 
public notices of train passings are properly posted. 

22. Aiding agents and baggagemen in keeping their records, dis- 
posing of unclaimed baggage, stowage of baggage in the 
most economical way for handling and delivery, and test- 
ing baggage room scales with view of determining their 
accuracy. 

23. Checking local agents’ ticket stocks and assisting them in 
keeping the proper stock on hand. 


24, Studying the possibilities of the service in every phase, and 
making recommendations to superior officers. 


25. Aiding patrons requiring authorized special service of any 
character to obtain that service. 


It is suggested that circulars be compiled showing the 
names of the service and commercial representative of 
each line, defining the scope of territory in which each 
works, for distribution among connections, and thus aid 
in bringing about active co-operation between representa- 
tives of all lines. 

To accomplish the best results, not only must the hearty 
co-operation of the transportation and other departments 
be enlisted, but systematic supervision must be had and 
periodical reports must be made so that the necessary 
direction may be given the activities of all engaged in 
the service. 

While I am addressing you with special reference to 
freight and passenger traffic service, all branches of the 
service are involved in the broad duty owing to the public, 
and it is desirable that the importance of this fact will 
be fully understood and appreciated by all. The success- 
ful operation of the properties under your jurisdiction 
requires the undivided co-operation on the part of all 
branches of the service; while there is not now competi- 
tion, in the sense the term was most generally employed 
prior to federal operation of the transportation lines, there 
should be no relaxation in the efforts of each line forming 
the national transportation system to see that the public 
is given that service which it does and has the right to 
expect, keeping the thought constantly in mind that it 
is necessary, as far as possible, to eliminate the causes 
which lead to complaints, and that thereby complaints 
themselves will be done away with. 


LOADING OF COAL 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


A report was received December 14 by the Director- 
General from the Car Service Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on the quantity of coal of all kinds loaded 
by roads for week ended Nov. 30, 1918, as compared with 
the same period of 1917, a summary of which follows: 





1918. 1917. 

TOta!) Care WItWIIMOUG oo cicccccincssdscesee 165,071 179,399 
"EGCSl COTS GMENTACILS 6.<.6.cccccckscesesesees 30,041 37,027 
ee A EE aoc di ce acaeacaewwnaacade 4,133 4,733 
Grand total cars, all coal. 2.0. sscscnceces 199,245 221,159 


A summary of reports for week ended Dec. 7, 1918, as 
compared with the same period of 1917, based on actual 
reports from most roads, but with the estimated results 
of some roads, follows: 





1918. 1917. 

Wetel Care DILWMAIMOUE: o6.oc discs ncvesicvesec 185,755 198,121 
OR CATS DUETRORES Sik scp occ ceessctes 34,450 41,599 
NT er tr 4,368 4,954 
Grand total care, all Coad. ..icceccseses 227,573 244,674 


Total increase of 1918 up to and including week ending 
December 7, over the same period of 1917, 590,715 cars. 
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McADOO TALKS REDUCTIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Answering questions put to him in a conference with 
newspaper men, Director-General McAdoo, December 19, 
said that if Congress will give a five-year test to govern- 
ment operation, within a year the benefits of unification 
and economies will become so obvious that, without re- 
duction in wages, it will be possible to reduce freight 
rates and passenger fares. Inasmuch as he will not be 
“on the job” during the year in which he thinks that re- 
duction can be accomplished, he hesitated about making 
prediction as to how soon a reduction: could be made. 
His idea is that the reduction cannot be to the old basis, 
put that it can be substantial. 

Speaking of wages, he said many of them were not war 
increases, but due to an equitable adjustment of relation- 
ships, and ought not be reduced. He-said he was confident 
it would be possible so to improve efficiency of the trans- 
portation machine that wages increased this year could 
be maintained, and rates still be brought down. 


Senate Committee Begins. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, by resolu- 
tion, December 19, instructed Chairman Smith to announce 
hearings on all phases of the railroad question beginning 
January 2. Eight members of the committee attended 
the meeting. Senator Smith desires on behalf of the com- 
nittee that each interest desiring to be represented at 
the hearings appoint one responsible representative to 
speak for it in the following order: Railroad Administra- 
tion, Mr. McAdoo, Interstate Commerce Commission, rail- 
roads, state commissions, chambers of commerce and 
other interested organizations. In his formal statement 
the Commission was omitted, through a mistake of a clerk. 

Members of the committee, in private talks, showed that 
they were dubious about legislation at this session. In- 
asmuch as the Railroad Administration and Mr. McAdoo, 
the latter as a separate entity, are to be heard first, it is 
assumed the five-year plan will come up first. No regular 
place is assigned for any of the bills divesting the Presi- 
dent of the rate-making power and restoring it to the 
Commission. The chances of passage of such a bill as a 
separate measure are considered poor, but it has some 
chance as rider to the appropriation bill. 

Little speed in behalf of the McAdoo five-year-lease-of- 
life petition was shown at the capitol in the early part of 
the week. Hitherto, when any member of the Adminis- 
tration has expressed a desire for more authority, there 
has been haste on the part of some member of either 
the House or the Senate to introduce a bill to carry the 
request into effect. Members of Congress have vied with 
each other to serve the executive branch of the govern- 
ment or any member thereof. 

When, on December 18, no bill to extend the life of 
the Railroad Administration had been introduced, inquiries 
were made and it was said that Chairman Sims, of the 
House committee, was waiting for a copy of a bill that 
was being prepared at the Railroad Administration, and 
that when the bill was ready it would probably also be 
awe by Senator Smith, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

No one at the capitol regarded it as at all likely that 
a bill of that kind could be passed at this session of Con- 
gress. As to the next Congress, those who were asked 
for an opinion as to the chances of such a bill merely 
hooted at the possibility of a partisanly hostile Congress 
doing anything for Mr. McAdoo. 

Lines of demarcation are being drawn between advocates 
and the opponents of Director-General McAdoo’s request 
for five years in which to conduct an experiment in gov- 
efnment operation. While the members of the Director- 
General’s staff, so far as public utterances are concerned, 
May be counted as advocates of the plan, it is coming to be 
understood their advocacy is considerably a matter of offi- 
lal loyalty. 

The Florida railroad commission has gone on record as 
being unalterably opposed to government ownership or any- 
thing looking toward it. It has sent its views to the office 
of the National Association of Railroad and Public Utility 
Commissioners in Washington. 


Chamber of Commerce Conference. 


Ait the conference called by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on December 12 and the following 
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day the only out-and-out advocate of the plan was Walker 
D. Hines, assistant director-general, who attended the con- 
ference to express the views of the Director-General. He 
did that by using the McAdoo letter as his foundaticn. 

Reports as to the character of the address of Walker 
D. Hines, in circulation before the Railroad Administra- 
tion sent it out, were that those who heard it believed 
Mr. Hines to be personally doubtful as to whether the 
scheme of his superior officer would enable the country 
to dispose of the question more easily five years from 
now than twenty-one months after the conclusion of the 
peace negotiations. ° 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
not made public anything pertaining to the conference 
held at its instigation on December 12 and the following 
day. However, those who participated in it have dis- 
cussed the ideas there expressed with considerable free- 
dom. Those reports indicate, it is believed, that Frank 
Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
was the only avowed advocate of government ownership 
in the conference, and that one of his ideas is that the 
government will have to keep the railroads to prevent the 
spread of Bolshevism. He professed to speak for organ- 
ized labor. According to reports, however, W. N. Doak, 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, organized labor 
is not in favor of government ownership. On the con- 
trary, it is willing, if not anxious, to contend with private 
corporations for wages and working conditions, instead 
of being dependent on government officials for the terms 
on which members of organizations shall labor. 

As to the attitude and feeling of the members of organ- 
ized labor there was considerable talk, Charles P. Neill, 
former head of the Bureau of Labor, and later a member 
of the Board of Conciliation, being reported as having 
said that when the wage adjustment was made probably 
85 per cent of the employes of railroads favored govern- 
ment ownership or at least government operation, but 
that when the so-called “disfranchisement order” of the 
Director-General was issued, saying that railroad men 
should not participate in politics, the feeling swung the 
other way. 

The idea of the Chamber of Commerce is to have the 
same men meet again with a view to agreeing on some- 
thing to recommend to Congress. The question as to what 
amount of rent the country should pay for the use of the 
railroads during the proposed five-year period of experi- 
mentation, it is believed, will be brought forward at the 
succeeding conferences because shippers and state com- 
missioners have always been interested in the question 
of cost, the former because they are the ones who must 
produce the money in the first instance, and the latter 
because the laws of their creation require them to act as 
representatives of the shippers who think they are being 
asked to pay too much either absolutely or in relation to 
what some other shipper is paying. 

Charles E. Elmquist, the representative of the state 
commissioners at the Chamber of Commerce conferences, 
is well known for his insistence on knowing the cost. In 
fact, one of the strong points he made while campaigning 
in Minnesota for re-election was that the Minnesota com- 
mission, by means of the work that caused the Minne- 
sota rate cases, forced the return of $3,500,000 to Minne- 
sota shippers. 


Questions of Finance. 


At this time it is a question whether the high rates 
ordained by General Order No. 28 will bring in money 
enough to pay the cost of operating the railroads on the 
wage scale prescribed by Mr. McAdoo. The Director- 
General appeared before the War Finance Corporation on 
December 17 with a suggestion that that treasury corpora- 
tion help out the Railroad Administration by taking over 
some of the permanent loans made by the Administra- 
tion to the railroads, so as to restore the revolving fund 
to a healthy condition. Nobody knows exactly the condi- 
tion of that fund, because no reports about it are given 
to the public. The general understanding, however, long 
before Mr. McAdoo made his suggestion to the War 
Finance Corporation, was that it needed relief. In other 
words, while it is a fund of $500,000,000 supposed to be 
kept intact by the receipts from the business done by 
the railroads, it has been so depleted by the necessity 
for making loans to the New Haven, the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania and other big systems, that there is 
need of replenishment. The supposed theory of its crea- 
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tion is that it should be a working capital, while the War 
Finance Corporation was supposed to give aid to any and 
all kinds of essential business that might have trouble in 
financing itself during the war. 

Answering questions of newspaper men, December 18, 
Secretary of the Treasury Glass said he did not know 
whether the Finance Corporation would finance the re- 
volving fund. He said there was a technical question as 
to whether it has the legal right to take over the so-called 
permanent loans of the Railroad Administration to various 
railroad corporations. Inasmuch as he is not a lawyer, 
he said he would not want td make a definite statement, 
but as he saw the question it is not a very substantial 
one, although, as a technicality, may have weight. He 
said it was certain there was no prohibition in the law 
creating the War Finance Corporation that would keep it 
from extending help to the Railroad Administration’s re- 
volving fund. 

The financial phase of the subject, by reason of the 
high rates and the condition of the revolving fund, it is 
believed, will be forced not only on the conference called 
by the Chamber of Commerce, but also on Congress. The 
generous wage scale and the high cost of materials are 
the chief causes of the inability of the revolving fund to 
carry the loans made to the railroads and pay the bills 
that are coming in and must be taken care of, whether 
the five-year extension is granted or refused. 


The 


Not more than one man of importance in Congress is 
expected to make vigorous efforts in behalf of Director- 
General McAdoo’s request for.a five-year period in which 
to make a test of government operation of the railroads. 
That one man is Senator Johnson of California. It is not 
certain that when the time comes he will back the Director- 
General’s plans, although he does favor immediate govern- 
ment ownership. 

While the contest is not partisan in any sense of the 
word, the mere fact that the proposal is made by so promi- 
nent a man as Director-General McAdoo is supposed to 
give him a following among partisans that might not be 
accorded to a man of less prominence than he. 

Oppcsition on the part of the railroad executives who 
met at Philadelphia December 13 gives heart to those rep- 
resentatives of the shippers in Washington. So far as they 
can see they and the leading men of the railroads are in 
accord on the subject. That is to say, the representatives 
of the men who own the railroads and the representatives 
of the men who use them agree that the government is not 
the agency which, in the interest of the country, should 
operate the railroads a minute longer than necessary to 
make plans for the return of the property to its owners. 
That opposition is interpreted to mean that while the 
guarantee of return on the property, as fixed in the federal 
control act, is satis factory to the railroad owners, there is 
no desire to continue the guarantee a minute longer than 
it is necessary to hold the railroads while plans for a 
return of the property are being made. 


While the Interstate Commerce Commission has not gone 
on record in the matter, one of the best known facts is 
that when the shippers and the railroads agree upon a 
specified matter the Commission seldom if ever disagrees. 
in other words, that regulating body has seldom set itself 
up as being wiser in the matter of transportation than the 
men who provide it and the men who use it. 


It developed in the discussion of the McAdoo plan in the 
Senate on December 12 that apparently Senator Smith, of 
the interstate ecommerce committee, has been reluctant to 
call that committee together for a consideration of the 
problem set before the country by the fact that the war 
has come to an end. Senator Kellogg told those who asked 
him about the speech he made on that day that he had 
had it in mind to offer a resolution for adoption by the 
Senate requiring the committee to hold a meeting. 


As indicated in the answer to a question by Senator 
King, of Utah, it is the intention of the Minnesota senator 
to offer a resolution calling on the Commission for a recom- 
mendation in the matter. That is taken as indicating that, 
so far as the minority members of that committee are 
concerned, they will rely largely, if not wholly, on the 
Commission’s advice. 


Five-Year Plan. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


A report from the Division of Capital Expenditures of 
the Railroad Administration, made public the day Director. 
General McAdoo asked for a five-year extension of railroad 
operation, is being used to corroborate his suggestion that 
it will take more time than Congress has given to carry 
out the plans of the Railroad Administration with respect 
to extensions and improvements. An ambitious budget was 
prepared early in the year and big additions were made to 
it in a short time. Comparatively small progress, however, 
was made in carrying out what had been set down. 

In the matter of additions and betterments, exclusive of 
equipment, the performance was only a shade over 40 per 
cent of the implied promise. In the matter of additions to 
equipment and improvements on existing equipment the 
performance was only 37.6 per cent. A statistical average 
of performance, as shown by the report, was only 38.7 per 
cent. 

While the plans, as revealed by the original budget, were 
what might be called ambitious, they were not big enough 
to meet later views. Authorizations of expenditures in 
excess of the budget items were made, so that when this 
account was stated, as of December 1, the authorizations 
were 102.5 per cent of the original budget in so far as 
additions and betterments to the line were concerned and 
131.7 per cent of the budget so far as equipment and inm- 
provement of equipment are concerned. 

The budget for extensions and improvements was $495- 
060,965 and the authorizations $507,687,414. The expendi- 
tures amounted to only $203,373,738. In other words, not 
near as much was spent for widening cuts and fills, grade 
crossings and crossing signals, wharves and docks, grain 
elevators, telegraph and telephone lines as was authorized. 

Half or more of authnrizations was spend on widening 
cuts and fills, bridges, trestles and culverts; grade cross- 
ings and crossing signals; roadway machinery and tools; 
railway building; coal and ore wharves; grain elevators 
and storage warehouses; real estate; assessments for pub- 
lic improvements and all other improvements. 

The smallest percentage of expenditure in comparison 
with authorizations was for wharves and docks, that per- 
centage being only 14.5. Another small percentage of ex- 
penditure, 20.1 per cent, was for track elevation or depres- 
sion. 

With regard to expenditures on equipment and the im- 
provement of equipment, the items on which the expendi- 
tures amount to one-half or more of the authorizations 
are freight cars and passenger coaches. The total expendi- 
ture for freight cars by the Railroad Administration was 
$59,193,472, or 20.4 per cent of authorizations. The ex- 
penditure by the railroads on orders given by them was 
$70,140,989, or 72.3 per cent. 

The expenditure for locomotives ordered by the railroads 
themselves amounted to $56,395,526, or 48.2 per cent of 
authorization. The Railroad Administration spent $28,621, 
655, or 37.3 per cent of its authorization. 

The expenditures for passenger coaches was $8,714,440, 
or 64 per cent of the amount of the authorization. 


One of the standard assumptions for many years past 
has been that the railroads were unable to perform their 
common carrier duty because they had insufficient yard 
facilities. The Railroad Administration, acting on that 
assumption, made up a budget calling for the expenditure 
of $113,993,770. After making that plan it specifically 
authorized the expenditure of $121,440,270, or 6.5 per cent 
greater expenditure than called for by the budget. The 
actual disbursement for this supposed necessity amounted 
to only $46,223,879, or 38.1 per cent of the amount set aside. 


Another one of the standard assumptions was that the 
railroad companies had sufficient main track mileage. Yet, 
in the budget as originally made up, there was an allow- 
ance of $48,192,794. The actual authorizations totaled $58, 
147,671, or 20.7 per cent greater than the original plan. 
The expenditures amounted to $24,829,504, or 42.7 per cent 
of authorization... The percentage of expenditure for main 
track, therefore, was greater than the percentage of ex 
penditures for the supposedly greater necessity. 

No analysis of the figures nor any explanation as to why 
the original plans were not more nearly carried out was 
given by the Railroad Administration. Perhaps the fact 
that the revolving fund is not in as healthy a condition as 
might be expected by those who have thought only of the 
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pig increases in rates in itself is sufficient explanation for 
the failure to make the improvements that were planned. 
Another possible explanation is that it was impossible to 
obtain the men for this work. That explanation, however, 
might be criticized by calling attention to the fact that 
Director-General McAdco asked for exemption from mili- 
tary duty of the greater part of the railroad employes. 


WARFIELD IS CAUTIOUS 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, when asked as to the 
position of the association in regard to Mr. McAdoo’s sug- 
gestion that the return of the railroads be postponed for 
five years said: 

“This association does not propose to precipitate action. 
Everyone realizes the importance of this subject, and it is 
the purpose of the association prior to presenting to Con- 
gress any suggestions it may formulate to consult com- 
mittees, organizations and others concerned, including ship- 
pers, that unity of thought may be secured, if possible. 

“We have faith in Congress that it will see that when 
the railroads are returned within the time specified by the 
federal control act it will be done under plans fair alike to 
the shipper, the traveling public, labor and the security 
owners. And we have equal faith in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that it will give Congress sufficient time for 
working them out.” 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES ADJOURN 


“Gratifying progress toward a common, liberal program 
has been made,” it was stated December 16, after the final 
session at Philadelphia of the Railway Executives Advisory 
Committee, which has been discussing the railroad prob- 
lem. 

“The whole question of the ultimate return of the rail- 
roads to private operation has been considered,” said 
Thomas Dewitt Cuyler, chairman, in a formal statement, 
“together with the development of a system of public regu- 
lation and control for the future, which shall not only 
protect against abuses, but be affirmatively helpful to the 
development of adequate transportation facilities for the 
great after war tasks of the country. 

“The executives have returned to their homes to con- 
sult their roads and other interests vitally affected by 
future transportation plans. Further meetings will be held, 
but it is impossible now to determine their time and place. 
In due time the results will be laid before Congress and 
the public.” 


SENATOR KELLOGG’S SPEECH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Following is the speech delivered in the Senate Decem- 
ber 12 by Senator Kellogg on the subject of Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo’s letter to Senator Smith and Representative 
Sims: 

“Mr. President, this is a most remarkable document, 
coming as it does immediately or within a few days after 
the message of the President, in which the President said: 
‘The question which causes me the greatest concern is 
the question of the policy to be adopted toward the rail- 
roads. I frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. I have 
no confident judgment of my own.’ 

“A few days later comes a deliberate, well-considered 
plan, which Mr. McAdoo says is made with the approval 
of the President, not to keep the railroads for twenty-one 
months after the close of the war, but for five years, to 
make a test. The President, on the contrary, in his mes- 
sage, frankly said he had no judgment of his own on the 
subject, but suggested three alternatives. 

“I shall not discuss at length what Congress should do, 
but it seems to me we ought to do this at least: Congress, 
through its committee: on interstate commerce, ought to 
take action at once upon a railroad bill. We ought to 
authorize the railroads to co-ordinate all their facilities, 
equipment, terminals, route freight where it can be routed 
cheapest, and the same with passengers, so as to make 
most effective the entire transportation system of the 
United States. But this should be done under strong 
government control. We ought to regulate the issuance 
of securities of railroads engaged in interstate commerce, 
and we ought to authorize the Commission not only to 
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regulate the service of the railroads in a unified condition 
but give the Commission power to compel them to grant 
unified and effective service—for instance, that the rail- 
roads entering New York shall use the New York ter- 
minal of the Pennsylvania Railroad. I am not going into 
a discussion of that. I do not wish to take the time of 
the Senate, but I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate to this proposition, which ought to be taken up 
by our committee and by Congress at once. This is what 
Mr. McAdoo said in his letter: 

“‘The war is ended and we are now confronted with 
the necessity either of legislating intelligently about the 
railroad problem at this session of the Congress or .of 
promptly returning the railroads to their owners.’ 

“Then he proceeds to say in the letter that there is no 
time to legislate at this session of Congress, and that, 
therefore, there should be a five years’ extension of the 
period. He says further in substance that unless that 
five years’ period is granted the railroads should be turned 
back at once. a 

“The railroads were taken over presumably by the gov- 
ernment—that was the statement made, for war purposes. 
It was denied at that time that they were taken over to 
make a test of government ownership. Now Mr. McAdoo 
says we want five years to make a test. A test for what 
purpose? Not a test for war purposes, but a test for 
government ownership. That is the real bottom of the 
whole thing. 

“Why legislate at this particular three months’ session? 
He says we must have the legislation at this three months’ 
session or we must have an extension. Why not an extra 
session of Congress? We have had extra sessions after 
each session for years, and Congress has been in almost 
continuous session. Why, with all the important legis- 
lation that is coming before the country at the conclusion 
of peace, including the railroads, should we not have an 
extra session of Congress after the fourth of March to 
consider this subject which Mr. McAdoo says must be 
considered in the next three months or not at all for five 
years? I should like to know why. 

“Why not be frank? Many of us, or at least some of 
us, thought that the railroads were taken over for the 
purpose of inaugurating government ownership. It was 
stated, however, that it was a necessity during the war. 
I, for one, have not condemned the administration of the 
railroads. I have done everything in my power to make 
it a success. I did believe that it was the first step to- 
ward establishing in this country government ownership, 
and the taking over of the telegraph and the telephone 
and the cable for war necessities after the war was over 
rather confirmed me in my judgment on that subject. 

“But we have twenty-one months after the close of the 
war, which will be considerably over two years, yet to 
pass a railroad bill providing for complete federal control 
and turning the property back to the owners or else de- 
ciding in favor of government ownership. 

“Now, why not meet the issue frankly and fairly? I 
believe the reason why they do not wish to meet it now 
is that they know the people of this country are not in 
favor of government ownership, and it is proposed to put 
government ownership over under the guise of an ex- 
tension to make a test of government control for the 
period of five years. 

“Congress deliberately acted upon this subject last 
winter and fixed twenty-one months as the period within 
which legislation might be had for the proper control of 
the railroads, when they are turned back, and I see no 
reason why we should now change that twenty-one 
months.” 


Mr. Lenroot: 

Mr. Kellogg. “I yield.” 

Mr. Lenroot: “I would like to ask the Senator whether 
he cares to express an opinion at this time upon the power 
of Congress to take over the use of the railroads in time 
of peace without providing for the payment of the value 
of the property to the owner?” 

Mr. Kellogg: “Of course it cannot take over the use 
of the railroads. I say of course, in my opinion it cannot, 
in time of peace, without paying for the use, or if the 
physical property is taken over, without paying the value 
of the property. And, I have grave doubts of the power 
of Congress to take them over in time of peace, simply 
for the purpose of experiment. 

“I know of no reason why we should not proceed at 
once with this very important question, and why we should 


“Will the Senator yield?” 
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not frame a bill during this session, and if it cannot be 
passed in the three months I know of no reason why there 
should not be an extra session or why it should not be 
passed at the next session of Congress. We have ample 
time for this legislation before the twenty-one months ex- 
pire. But Mr. McAdoo says the present legislation is en- 
tirely inadequate for the operation from now to the end 
of the twenty-one months. He does not suggest in what 
it is inadequate. He has not been to Congress to ask for 
legislation to cure the defects in the act. He says that 
there is a dispute about the authority of the states and 
the federal government. I say absolutely that the federal 
government has not recognized any state authority what- 
ever, but it controlled the railroads absolutely as the 
Director-General saw fit, without regard to state commis- 
sions. I am not complaining of it, I am merely stating 
it as a fact. 

“As I said before, I am not here to criticize the Railroad 
Administration. The railroads were earning about four 
billion dollars per annum when the government took them 
over. 
adding at least a billion dollars to the charges the public 
has to pay, and I am told that this practically has all 
been used up, if not more, in increased operating ex- 
penses. I am not criticizing it. I have not the figures 
before me. I simply say I have been told that the gov- 
ernment will be behind this year two hundred million 
dollars in the operation of the railroads in:spite of the 
enormous increase of rates. We should inquire into that 
and see what the result of this operation has been. 

“I do not believe that the American people today are 
very much in favor of government operation, judged by 
the experience that they have had during the last year. I 
am willing to admit that it was an experiment during war, 
and I am not on my feet to criticize it, but what we 
should do now is to take up this important problem, pass 
some legislation which will make the railroads of the 
country most effective in carrying the freight and han- 
dling the great commerce of this country, and then turn 
them back to their owners, or else decide for government 
ownership at once and end this period of uncertainty. 


“Mr. McAdoo says that the twenty-one months will be 
a period of uncertainty. Therefore, the result is he 
wishes to increase the uncertainty to five years and have 
the whole subject in the air at the end of five years. 


“I predict that at the end of five years it will be made 
absolutely impossible for private ownership again to as- 
sume control of the railroads if they desire to do so. If 
the administration is not in favor of government owner- 
ship, say so now and let us turn our attention to procur- 
ing legislation that will be effective.” © 


Mr. King: “Will the Senator yield?” 

Mr. Kellogg: “I yield.” 

Mr. King: “I suggest to the Senator, in view of the 
fact that many of us are in sympathy with the views he 
expresses, it might not be inappropriate to introduce a 
resolution asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prepare at the earliest possible moment a plan dealing 
with this question.” 


Mr. Kellogg: “I will introduce such a resolution, but I 
do not care to take the time now to make any remarks 
upon it. I thank the Senators for their attention.” 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina: “I merely desire to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Minnesota that, so far as I un- 
derstand the situation, the President in his message to 
Congress touched on the questions involved in the railroad 
problem, and frankly stated that he had no solution of 
it to propose, but that he left it entirely with Congress. 
No other official utterances were given to the committee 
until last night, when I received a communication from 
Mr. McAdoo suggesting that the present status, with cer- 
tain modifications, be continued for five years. 

“IT have not up to the present time called the committee 
on interstate commerce together for the reason that the 
preliminary business of getting things in shape and get- 
ting into harness here in the different committees would 
have to be gotten out of the way before we could seriously 
get down to facing our railroad problem. 

“IT do not understand that a recommendation on the 
part of Mr. McAdoo, or of anyone else, now that the war 
is over, is anything more than merely his opinion. His 
opinion may have more weight by virtue of the fact that 
he has been the Director-General of Railroads, but those 
of us who are charged with responsibility facing what, in 
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my opinion, is the greatest problem which confronts the 
American people, one upon which everything is based— 
our commercial, social, and political life—the proper 
means of transportation, I take it will face that problem 
as American citizens, and will solve it in the light of the 
best judgment we can exercise, without taking anyone’s 
preconceived notions about it. To that end, I have called 
the committee on interstate commerce to meet next Thurs. 
day morning, giving a week’s time in advance, for the 
purpose, that they may so arrange their business as to be 
present in order to discuss the status of affairs, and to 
inquire from all those from whom knowledge can be ob- 
tained the conditions which now exist, looking toward 
what action we shall take in meeting the conditions which 
now confront us.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “I welcome the interruption by the Sen. 
ator from South Carolina, and I was going to state that 
the committee on interstate commerce had been Called 
together. I would, however, suggest that the chairman 
give notice to those who wish to be heard before the com- 
mittee that they appear and be present at the time of the 
meeting.” 

Mr. Smith, of Carolina: “If the Senator from Minne- 
sota will allow me, I desire to say that the reason I have 
not given such notice and have not so indicated, is because 
I believe it is important for the committee to get together, 
discuss all phases of the question, then decide what line 
of action they are going to take, and then summon wit- 
nesses to develop the line of action which they think it 
advisable shall be taken.” 

Mr. Kellogg: “It is true that the letter of the Director- 
General of Railroads is a personal letter, but, if the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will read the letter, at the end 
of it ht will see this: ‘The President has given me per- 
mission to say that this conclusion accords with his own 
view of the matter.’ The President made no such recom: 
mendation in his message delivered only ten days ago. 
When did the President give that suggestion to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo?” 


PEORIA ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS. 


The Peoria Association of Commerce has adopted a 
resolution approving the bill of Senator Smith of Georgia 
to restore the rate-making power to the Commission and 
another calling for legislation defining and establishing 
the government’s liability for errors in transmission of 
— messages, such financial liability being now 
enied. 


-SHREVEPORT RESOLUTIONS 


The traffic bureau of the Shreveport, La., Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted the following: 

“Whereas, The President of the United States has sub- 
mitted to the Congress, for determination, the question 
of the future status of the railways, with the request 
that definite action be taken as rapidly as possible, and 
legislation has been proposed and is now before the Con- 
gress, dealing with this subject as well as other means 
of communication, viz., the cable, telegraph, telephone and 
express service; and 

“Whereas, The members of the Shreveport Chamber of 
Commerce are opposed to government operation or owner: 
ship and are in favor of private operation and ownership 
of these utilities; also favor the fundamental principle of 
competition, subject to a liberal policy of public regula- 
tion and control as serving best the welfare and future 
development of both the country and the future growth 
of its transportation facilities. 

“Be it resolved by this Chamber of Commerce, in meet- 
ing assembled, that this attitude be made known to our 
representatives in Congress, with the request that they 
support the prompt enactment of legislation which pro- 
vides for: 

“The return of the railroads, express, telegraph, tele 
phone and cable lines to their private owners for opera- 
tion as early as practicable and consistent with the re 
quirement incident to the war emergency and their return. 

“Maintenance of the essential principle of competition 
both in making rates and as to service, with freedom to 
eliminate unnecessary expenditure and subject to co-op- 
erated public regulation under state, regional and federal 
control. 

“Amendment of the Sherman anti-trust law; permitting 
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the pooling and unification of facilities and equipment 
and co-ordination of means and instrumentalities of trans- 


portation and communication, including co-ordination of 


rail and water service. 

“Providing for reasonable and proper compensation to 
owners; safeguarding investors in the issuance of railway 
securities; payment of just wages and protecting all classes 
of employes. 

“That, during the continuance of the provisional op- 
eration of the railways under federal control, we favor the 
prompt adoption of the Cummins bill, 8-5020, restoring 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power of sus- 
pension, and making carriers subject to state and federal 
laws relating to their liability in like manner as prior to 
federal control.” 


HINES ON THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


(The Railroad Administration puts out the following ad- 
dress of Walker D. Hines, Assistant Director General of Rail- 
roads, delivered, Thursday, December 12, in Washington, at a 
meeting of the railroad committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States.) 

The other day your committee very thoughtfully asked 
Mr. McAdoo if he would make a talk and at that time 
Mr. -McAdoo was not in a position to be sure that he 
would be able to present anything definite, so he was 
unable to commit himself to coming and giving a talk. 
He has been able, however, to put in definite shape his 
views on this subject and, therefore, the way is open to 
lay those views before you. He would like very much 
to do that himself, but is occupied with the House com- 
mittee on ways and means and has asked me to come 
and talk in his behalf and express his regrets that he 
cannot be with you. 

I am here simply to be of any assistance that I can 
in placing the situation before you and not for the purpose 
of presenting an argument or an appeal for one course 
rather than for another. I think you gentlemen, as fully 
as any set of gentlemen in the country, are in a position 
to make up your own minds what your policy ought to 
be and that it is not helpful or desirable for me to argue 
for one rather than another, but there are certain facts 
relating to this situation with which the Director-General 
is necessarily closely in contact and which he sees very 
clearly, and, being associated with him as I am, I have 
the advantage also of seeing these facts plainly, and I 
want to present these facts to you so that you may take 
advantage of them in reaching your conclusions. 

I think it is fair to say that a great deal of the business 
thought of the country is turning toward the idea that 
the railroads ought to be turned back promptly to private 
management by the railroad companies, with remedial 
legislation to remove the difficulties under which the busi- 
ness world appreciates the railroads labored under the 
private control that existed up to Dec. 28, 1917. This 
plan of a prompt turning back with remedial legislation 
has been suggested by the railroad executives and, I 
believe, in a resolution adopted by a meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic City and 
has been suggested in various other quarters representing 
the sound business thought of the country, and it is a 
most natural suggestion, and it is the remedy to which 
the business people of the country would be inclined to 
turn. But what I want to present to you in the first 
place is the plain practical question: Is it possible at 
this time to get remedial legislation? I think that must 
underlie a consideration of that proposition, because there 
is no advantage in talking about turning back the rail- 
roads with remedial legislation if the conditions are such 
as to make the remedial legislation impossible. 

In facing that question I think we will all concede that 
there is no crystallization of the thought of the country 
as to what is the proper remedial legislation. I have 
given a great deal:of thought to the subject and have 
tried to formulate in my own mind the remedies that 
ought to be adopted to provide adequate protection for 
all the elements that are involved in the railroad business 
—the public which is to be served, the labor which is 
to be adequately compensated and properly considered 
in its relations to the operations, and the investors who 
furnish the capital—and what has impressed me in my 
thought on this matter is that every point that comes 
up bristles with doubts and differences of opinion. Every- 
thing is debatable. 
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Take some of the leading points that must be consid- 
ered in a scheme of remedial legislation. Take the ques- 
tion as to the extent to which there shall be state control 
or whether there shall he any state control in respect 
of railroad rates or railroad improvements or railroad 
service, and we find there are the most pronounced dif- 
ferences of opinion on that subject. The National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Commissioners, at its recent meeting 
in Washington, made it very clear that it was opposed to 
the elimination of state control. A great many other in- 
terests affected are strongly in favor of eliminating that 
control. So-on that fundamental point there is a clear-cut 
issue in respect of which I do not understand the public 
sentiment has crystallized and concerning which there 
would be a prolonged debate. Indeed the point is so im- 
portant and so far-reaching that it would need a pro- 
longed and thorough discussion before a decision would 
be reached which would. be satisfactory to the country. 

Take the other question: of overcapitalization. A great 
many people who have given prolonged attention to this 
subject believe that one of the insurmountable obstacles 
to satisfactory regulation in the past has been the settled 
suspicion on the part of the large part of the shipping 
public and on the part of labor that railroads were heavily 
overcapitalized, and that all the showings made by the 
railroad companies as to need for additional revenue were 
based on false premises, because they were based on over- 
capitalization. 

There has been no crystallization of sentiment on the 
subject, though there have been a great many charges 
and countercharges in regard to it. I do not believe there 
can be any effective remedial legislation which does not 
deal with and dispose of that subject that will confront 
the Congress on the threshold, in my opinion, of any con- 
sideration of a plan for permanent solution of the railroad 
problem. If it is decided that the question must be dealt 
with, the question as to how it is to be dealt with remains 
for solution, and closely connected with that is the ques- 
tion of valuation of the railroads. 

A valuation has already been provided for, and is well 
under way, but has not been completed, and there is 
nothing indicating how the valuation, when completed, 
shall be applied in dealing with this problem of over- 
capitalization, although evidently it will have an important 
relation to that subject. 

Take the question of federal incorporation of the rail- 
roads. There are a great many people who have studied 
this subject carefully who are firmly convinced that there 
can be no adequate solution of private operation without 
federal incorporation as a systitute for state incorpora- 
tion. There again we have a question, fundamental in 
character, which must be met and disposed of, and which 
cannot be disposed of without prolonged consideration. 

There is the further question whether it is expedient 
to continue to have in this country, say, 100 different 
railroad companies conducting the public service. At 
present there are about 180 railroads which are known 
as class 1 railroads, that is, which have operating reve- 
nues of $1,000,000 or more per year. Perhaps 100 of them 
are of definite importance. Perhaps 50 of them would 
be regarded as railroads of such importance that they 
could not be eliminated in any plan which contemplated 
the preservation of the principal railroad organizations 
in the country. It has been suggested in many quarters 
that that system of numerous railroads whose lines inter- 
lace as the existing railroad lines do should be replaced 
by a system of a few regional railroad companies upon 
which there would be representation perhaps of the public 
as well as of the owners, the idea being that each of 
those regional railroad companies would own and operate 
all the railroads in a given region of the country. But 
the questions relating to that subject are so numerous 
and perplexing that it is confusing to try even to list 
them. The question of how to bring about the transition 
of the present ownership by many corporations’ with a 
remarkable variety of different capital structures, to new 
organizations with a new scheme of capitalization, and 
how to effect the exchange of the securities of the new 
company for the securities of the old, and as to the basis 
of the capitalization and as to the basis of the repre- 
sentation upon the board of directors, are questions of the 
very greatest importance which cannot be decided with- 
out the most thorough consideration. 

Then that involves the question of the application of 
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the anti-trust laws. Shall the anti-trust laws continue io 
apply to the railroads as they have in the past? In deal- 
ing with that question the attitude of the public must be 
considered. The public has appeared to have very defi- 
nite views in the past, and yet the question arises whether 
those views ought to continue to be applied to railroad 
operation if private operation is to be resumed. But you 
can readily see that it is a question which cannot be 
disposed of in a short time. 

These are some of the leading problems which will be 
involved in any proposal for remedial legislation to admit 
of satisfactory operation under private auspices. I. want 
to leave with you gentlemen the question whether it is 
possible for this Congress, at this time, to begin to con- 
duct and complete the necessary investigation on those 
problems and report bills in the two houses dealing with 
those problems and have those bills adopted and passed 
and the differences of the two houses composed, and have 
a bill emerge which will represent the remedial legisla- 
tion which is practicable and desirable in order to deal 
with railroad operation under private management. I 
don’t believe this is going to ke practicable in this Con- 
gress, which has a little over two working months left, 
when you take into consideration the necessary inter- 
ruption of business on account of the Christmas holidays. 
If it is pessible, then, cf course, it remains open to en- 
deavor to formulate a plan and get it adopted, but if the 
Director-General is right, and undoubtedly he is right, in 
his conviction that it is not possible, then the question 
is what are the other courses that are possible, or even 
theoretically possible. 

The next course that might be said to be possible would 
be for the President to keep the railroads under federal 
control up to the maximum limit authorized by the fed- 
eral ccntrcl act, which is 21 months after the declaration 
of peace. That is a subject upon which I think the Di- 
rector-General is peculiarly qualified to speak and carry 
conviction in what he says, because in the last year he 
has been immediately in touch with the problem of gov- 
ernment control, he knows the conditions of the railroad 
organizations, and he knows what is necessary in order 
to conduct the government operations of the railroads. 
I don’t think I can do better in discussing that point 
than to read a brief extract from the letter which the 
Director-General sent yesterday to the chairmen of the 


Senate and House committees on interstate commerce: 
* K * ok 


I don’t think that condition can be too strongly brought 
before thoughtful men who are trying to find a solution 
to this problem. It is a condition which will be cumu- 
lative in its manifestation. If the President should enter 
upon the policy of holding the railroads for the 21 months’ 
period these difficulties and doubts would pile up on each 
other as every month went by. That would be true 
under any circumstances, even if there were the state 
of the greatest pcssible composure in the country, be- 
cause no man cin help thinking about what his personal 
status is and about what it is going to be, and when a 
stop-watch is in that way held on government control 
and the definite date at which the railroads are to be 
turned back to private control is coming along so rapidly, 
every man is going to wonder about what is going to 
happen to him when that time comes. He is going to 
wonder whether his career will be with the old railroad 
corporation or whether it is going to be with the new 
corporation or whether it is going to be with the govern- 
ment. It is no reflection on a man, because it would be 
against human nature if it were not true. 


But we are not going to have a period of that absolute 
political composure. The period, to a large extent, will 
be coincident with a presidential campaign. There will 
be the conditions of political agitation in which the rail- 
road questicn will ke in issue and the conduct of these 
operations will be in issue. Under these circumstances, 
and from my contact with these men who are running the 
railroads, it seems to me perfectly clear that this question 
of morale is going to be put in the most serious jeopardy 
if the President should enter upon the policy of keeping 
the railroads for the 21 months’ period without any as- 
surance that there will be any solution, either during that 
time or immediately at the end of that time, so that we 
would have the situation of a definite conviction that 
there will be a change of management at the end of the 
21 months’ period, and then, in all probability, that an- 
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other change of management will take place at such jp. 
definite period thereafter as remedial legislation is secured, 
Under these circumstances it is evident from the Pregj. 
dent’s message to Congress that he has reached the cop. 
clusion and from the Director-General’s letter that he has 
reached the conclusion that it is far better for the morale 
of the railroads to turn them back immediately to private 
control than to hold them in that condition of suspense 
and uncertainty for 21 months after the war. 

But there is another phase of the very greatest im. 
portance. Everyone who has studied this subject realizes 
that the railroads of this country are not complete and 
never can be completed. The railroads must continue to 
grow to meet the demands of traffic and increasing de. 
mands of the public for adequate service. Therefore the 
question of capital expenditures is one of paramount im. 
portance. 


Generally speaking, all the railroads in this country 
ought to have the most thoughtful, continuous study and 
planning in order to bring them up so they will be abreast 
of the demands of the public and in order to keep them 
abreast of the demands of the public. How are we situ- 
ated in that matter with a date fixed 21 months after 
peace for the railroads to go back to private control? 
In the first place, we have the consideration that no im. 
provement of very great importance can be planned and 
brought to completion within much less than two years, 
and perhaps would require longer. It is evident, there. 
fore, that the continuance of that sort of control subject 
to that sort of termination means practical paralysis of 
the development of additional railroad facilities. The Rail- 
road Administration cannot satisfactorily plan to carry 
out improvements to meet peace conditions when, by the 
time those improvements are completed, the railroads 
presumably will go back into other hands, and perhaps 
under other conditions. The railroad corporations in the 
nature of things cannot be expected to give their hearty 
co-operation in working out a scheme of improvements 
which will not be completed in time for the Railroad 
Administration, which plans them, to use them, and which 
will be completed at the time there may be a change 
back to private management when the improvements will 
seem to be less appropriate than under a unified form 
of control. To my mind that embarrassment of carrying 
out any comprehensive program of capital expenditures is 
of itself a sufficient reason for reaching the conclusion 
that, as between the two courses of holding the railroads 
for 21 months and of letting them go promptly, the latter 
is the course to adopt, so that the railroad companies 
can take hold of this matter of. improvements and use 
their own judgment as to what shall be done rather than 
have a situation where nobody is free to use judgment on 
the subject except the negative judgment of doing nothing. 

But when we come to the matter of necessary and 
urgent capital expenditures, things that must be done 
and obviously ought to be done, the question is how they 
can be done satisfactorily by the Railroad Administration, 
with this limit staring it in the face, and also the question 
as to where the money is to come from to do them. It 
will require an additional appropriation from Congress 
if federat control is continued for any considerable part 
of the 21 months. Conditions are not favorable ‘for get- 
ting a satisfactory appropriation, it seems to me, either 
in this Congress or the next. We don’t know exactly what 
we can do, so it is hard to outline what is needed; it 
is hard to fix the amount of the appropriation—if you fix 
it large enough to meet all needs it may be so large as 
to make Congress unwilling to lend it; if you fix it so 
small as to satisfy Congress, it may be so small as to 
hamper you throughout the period. This question as to 
capital expenditures, it seems to me, is of itself a suffi- 
cient reason for refraining from holding on to the rail- 
roads for 21 months, and for adopting instead the plan of 
a very early return. That is the plan that is emphasized 
in the Director-General’s letter as the thing that must 
be done, and also is what the President indicated in his 
message. 

The Director-General emphasized in his letters that that 
must be done unless, and here is the only alternative the 
Director-General is able to see and the one he presents 
for consideration, that federal control be extended for 
five years with an adequate provision for making these 
capital expenditures, thereby continuing railroad opera 
tion under conditions which will not affect the morale 
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unfavorably, which will restore a satisfactory degree of 
confidence in a reasonable permanency of management, 
and which will enable important improvements to. go 
forward without interruption until such time as the coun- 
try will have had an opportunity to crystallize its thoughts 
as to what ought to be done with this railroad problem 
as & permanent solution. 

The thing, above all, that I wanted to emphasize to 
you gentlemen is that the real choice is between those 
two propositions. Undoubtedly a great many people whose 
judgment is sound on this subject would far prefer to turn 
the railroads back with adequate remedial legislation. But 
that is not a practicable thing. The 21 months’ solution 
is not a practicable thing, and will simply pile up condi- 
tions which are unsatisfactory now and which would 
grow increasingly unsatisfactory in the 21 months, so 
that the practical choice is this: Is it better for the 
railroads to go back to private control promptly under 
the old conditions or is it better to have a five-year exten- 
sion of the present control, with provision for the con- 
tinuing improvement of the properties, and with condi- 
tions which will make for a satisfactory morale in the 
railroad organization? The Director-General, in his letter 
to the chairmen of the committees, summarized that 
iue. * * & © 

As I view this situation, we are inevitably forced to 
a choice between those two alternatives, because no others 
are available as a practical matter. Now, as between 
those two alternatives, I do not wish to argue for one 
rather than the other, but, as I said, I feel when the 
conditions as we see them are presented to you by us 
we have done all we can helpfully do, and I don’t want 
to argue for or against either of those methods. 


However, I do want to make two or three other sug- 
gestions which helped to make the matter clear in my 
mind, and I have thought they might be helpful to you 
gentlemen also, and that is, when considering the subject 
of a period of federal control under peace conditions, it 
is important not to attribute to federal control under 
those conditions the burdensome requirements which were 
incidental to war conditions. Every country at war in 
Europe was subjected to vastly greater disturbance in 
transportation conditions during the war than we were. 
In fact, our inconveniences in transportation were luxuries 
beyond imagination as compared with the transportation in- 
conveniences which the war brought on Europe, and yet the 
inconveniences which existed here were largely inconven- 
iences incident to war rather than those incident to federal 
control, and but for federal control those inconveniences 
would have been worse than they were, in my opinion. I 
think the very natural restiveness the country has shown as 
to the inconvenierces of the last 12 months has operated 
in an unconscious sort of way to constitute in the minds 
of many of the public the picture of federal control, 
whereas it ought to constitute the picture of war condi- 
tions and war necessities. So that what the choice, as 
I look at it, as now presented, is not between the sort 
of burdensome requirements that existed the last year, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the return to private 
control, but it is a form of federal control adapted to 
peace conditions, of which there has been so far no test 
on the one hand, and return to private control on the 
cther hand. 

Looking at the private control, I think it is important 
for us to try to remember what has happened in the past 
and not look at private control as something in the sab- 
stract. Take, for example, the fall of 1916. I made a 
trip out through the west. Through the eastern half of 
Kansas the sidetracks were filled with loaded freight 
cars destined to the Atlantic seaboard that could not 
move beyond that point because of the congestion of 
freight at all points, Chicago and east. There was almost 
a paralysis of transportation. There was the greatest 
Waste of the available car supply, the greatest impediment 
to the movement of traffic, and as you came east and 
passed the great railroad terminals, you saw a perfect 
Sea of freight cars that could not be gotten rid of. It 
was hard to handle them because of the great quantity, 
it was hard to get trains in and out of the yards. Those 
conditions were due to a lack of unified control of railroad 
Operation. It may be they can be avoided under private 
Management, but we then had the condition of private 
Management, and every inducement on the part of the 
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railroads to avoid that congestion, and yet we had the 
congestion. 

Now take this fall; there has been no such condition. 
The railroad yards have been free except where special 
and temporary conditions have brought about temporary 
congestion, but the contrast now, as compared with then, 
is of the most striking character. Certainly unified con- 
trol does admit and has produced in fact a movement of 
freight instead of a congestion of freight. It has enabled 
the Railroad Administration to apply the plan of con- 
trolling the traffic at the source, and of preventing the 
loading of traffic when it cannot be gotten rid of. Under 
private management and under the competitive conditions 
which seemed inseparable from private control in the 
past, when the railroads were not free to make a binding 
agreement to remove those conditions, generally speaking, 
when a shipper was given a ear, it could be loaded and 
thrown into the channel of traffic whether it could reach 
or be disposed of at destination or not, and that is the 
way the difficulties arose. Even under war conditions 
and .with the imperative necessity of giving preference to 
a vast amount of war traffic, congestion has been avoided. 
Undoubtedly a great many shippers have been interfered 
with because of this condition, but if they had been able 
to ship at the time they wanted to, the transportation 
condition of the country as a whole would have been 
vastly worse. This is a large matter, which affects the 
whole country. It affects the economy of transportation 
and the economy of industry, whether the transportation 
is rendered almost impracticable by congestion, which 
seems to be the logical outcome of competitive conditions 
or whether it is better to have a unified plan which will 
avoid these conditions. 

Looking at the labor situation, we can recall the con- 
ditions which existed prior to federal control—the inability 
of the railroad companies and the representatives of labor 
to agree on a program, and the menace that existed during 
so much of the time as to what was going to happen to 
transportation if there was no agreement. In the absence 
of some remedial legislation, the question is whether we 
would go back immediately to a corresponding menace if 
private control would be resumed at the present time. 
This is a very important thing to consider. 

Looking at the matter from the investors’ standpoint, the 
conditions toward the end of private control were most em- 
barrassing from the standpoint of the investors. They 
felt their condition was exceedingly critical and, if federal 
control had not supervened, and, especially in view of 
the unprecedented winter, it is obvious that many railroad 
companies which ordinarily could meet their requirements 
would have gone into bankruptcy. Now if the railroad 
companies go back into private control without remedial 
legislation, a question to consider is whether there will 
be a repetition of these conditions of uncertainty and 
embarrassment, due to the many different and uncon- 
trollable factors which seemed to be operating together 
in the reduction of net income. 

I think these considerations are useful in dealing with 
this question as to what is the better choice as between 
an immediate return to private management without 
remedial legislation on the one hand and an extension 
of federal control for a period of five years on the other 
hand. The difficulties as to shipping in the large sense 
of getting traffic of the country moved to destination, the 
difficulties as to labor, the difficulties as to investors, I 
think, all need to be carefully weighed. I believe, when 
I have laid before you my own views of the facts bearing 
on the situation, I have rendered what service I can with- 
out attempting to urge you to adopt one course rather 
than another. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hines’s address he was asked 
to reply to the questions of the members of the committee 
present. The questions and answers which ensued follow: 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the amount of debt or 
debts of the railroads to-day to the government? In what 
position would they be to meet those debts if returned 
at once? Would they be able to finance themselves for 
additions and betterments after taking care of govern- 
ment debts? 

A. I don’t see that the answer to this question en- 
lightens the issue, as I see it, because whatever difficulty 
the railroads will have in dealing with the situation now 
they will have in increased measure 21 months after the 
declaration of peace. The debts will be larger and, it 
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seems to me, the difficulties will be greater, and the rail- 
read organizations will be in less satisfactory condition 
to be drawn together to resume the private operation. 
As to the precise thing you put before me, while I don’t 
think, however it is answered, it has a bearing upon the 
choice between a prompt return and an extension of time, 
I take it the policy of the Railroad Administration will 
be to endeavor to put those obligations on such a basis 
that they will not have to be paid in cash at once. My 
own opinion is that it can be better taken care of now 
than if there came an automatic termination 21 months 
after peace. 

Q. As I understand it, there are two propositions ad- 
vanced—first, letting the railroads go back to private 
control immediately, or, second, an extension of. federal 
ecntrel for five years. Suppose Congress should decide 
during the next two months to take over the railroads 
(which, if it did, would set at rest the minds of the public). 
What objections do you see to that course being pursued? 

A. I understand your suggestion is that Congress would 
decide on outright government ownership and operation. 
Of course, if Congress decides on that course, that will 
solve the whole thing, and if Congress wants to do it, I 
have no objection to offer to it. I did not mention that 
in the instances I spoke of, but my thought about it is 
that, considering the far-reaching character of that step 
and the definite cleavage of sentiment there seems to be 
on it, Congress would be unable to reach that point in 
two months’ discussion. However, if it did, that, of 
course, would solve the whole question. 

Q. Mr. Hines’s objection to the continuance of the 
present plan is based primarily on these two points—that 
we can’t have the proper capital extensions, and will also 
have embarrassment on account of the morale of the 
organization. Does Mr. Hines contemplate, during the 
five-year extension, effectual completion of the program 
of capital extensions so that they will all virtually stop 
so far as the government is concerned at the expiration 
of the five years, and if, on the other hand, the program 
of capital extension and provision for necessary facilities 
is a continuous one, would not in some measure the 
very same objection and difficulties which were contem- 
plated by Mr. Hines as to the 21-month limit, pertain 
also to the five-year limit? Would there not be very 
much the same kind of a danger with reference to the 
morale of the railroads, so far as all those methods and 
extensions are concerned, which might be discussed as 
necessary within one or two years before the five-year 
limit and which would thereupon follow? I should like 
to have Mr. Hines explain to us clearly as to why the 
five-year limit would do away with all the difficulties which 
are no doubt connected with the 21-month limit. 

A. I have a perfectly clear conception in my own mind 
as to that distinction and, speaking purely personally, it 
seems to me the explanation is convincing. My view is 
that, if a five-year extension be granted, this would be 
the situation: That this subject, upon which the thought 
of the country has not crystallized, will crystallize as 
the result of the ensuing discussion in the next two years. 
I should think inevitably it would be a prominent subject 
in the presidential campaign as to how it ought to be 
settled, and I should say that within one year after the 
new President and the new Congress came in, which 
will come in representing the crystallization of the thought 
of the country, a permanent solution of the question 
would be reached, so that by the time we get as near 
the end of federal control as we are now, we will have 
had two years’ discussion by the public and one year’s 
discussion by the President and Congress, and that then 
a solution could be adopted which might very readily 
result in the immediate transfer to the new conditions, 
whatever they are. The difference is that now we are 
at the beginning of the two-year period without a pos- 
sibility of preparation, and then we would be at the be- 
ginning of the two-year period with a three-year period 
of thorough preparation. 

Q. The alternative, as I understand, is a speedy rever- 
sion to private control without remedial legislation or the 
continuance of federal control for five years. Why isn’t 
it a possibility that there should be a speedy reversion 
and speedy legislation developed immediately after the 
reversion? 

A. It seems to me if that result follows it will be a 
more satisfactory solution than I hope for, but that does 
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not affect a decision now. on what needs to be done at 
the moment. The question now is what shall be done 
and it seems to me that we ought all to face it on the 
theory that if there is not an extension of time there 
must be an immediate relinquishment. Now if there jg 
that relinquishment and then there ensues very promptly 
a permanent solution, that is a thing to be hoped for, but 
it does not have any effect on our decision as between 
extension or relinquishment. I think it is possible that 
that may come about. On the other hand, it may be 
suggested that control ought to be continued in the hope 
that in the 21 months there would be such a solution; 
but the difficulty about that is the complete uncertainty 
on that proposition. Every month that goes by makes 
the uncertainty greater and makes the whole state of 
mind of the staff and employes more uncertain, and all 
the time we are running against this impasse in the mat. 
ter of improvements. Coming back to the precise ques- 
tion, I think it would help to ameliorate the situation 
if, immediately after relinquishment, there should be a 
permanent solution adopted. However, that does not 
affect, as I see it, the necessity for the prompt relinquish. 
ment. 

Q. The Director-General suggests that provision be 
made for a capital expenditure of around $500,000,000 per 
year, perhaps more, for betterments or on capital account. 
Would not the difficulties of financing, which would con- 
front the railroads if relinquished now, be very greatly 
increased at the end of five years should the government 
have expended on capital account five or more hundred 
million dollars per year for the period of five years? 

A. The situation is that if the roads go back into pri- 
vate control within the next few months, there being no 
extension of time, they have to care for the advances 
already made and it will be the desire of the government 
to ameliorate that condition as far as practicable, so that 
they will not be confronted with an immediate payment. 
If they are held 21 months and go back also without 
remedial legislation, they will have a great deal more 
difficulty in financing and will still be subject to all the 
embarrassments which confronted the investors at the 
beginning of federal control. My thought is that, before 
the end of the five-year period, there will have come 
about a solution of this problem, and a definite basis 
will have been: established to sustain railroad credit. If 
the railroads are taken over by the government the debt 
will be taken care of in that way. If a new scheme of 
private ownership is formulated, the financing of all these 
obligations can be done in the light of that improved 
condition, so that, if we have this extension of time with 
opportunity for a permanent solution before the end of 
that time, I think the corporations will be better able 
to take care of the capital expenditures made during that 
period than they will be if they go back without a solu- 
tion and without an improvement of the basis of their 
credit. 

Q. If a definite program were laid out that trended 
admittedly toward private control or admittedly toward 
permanent government ownership then operations could 
be shaped to that end. But you are not carrying out a 
program toward a final plan which the country would 
accept as desirable, so will not the termination of the 
period bring up again at that time all the questions that 
now arise? I understand the difficulty of making a state 
ment at this time, because the public opinion has not 
crystallized, but would not all of the operations during 
the extended period of five years be more or less in doubt 
unless there was a definite end to which we are driving? 

A. In answer to your question, in the first place, that 
is, to the extent that your position is well taken, of 
course, it is an argument for the immediate relinquish- 
ment of the railroads. I don’t think, however, that your 
position altogether covers the case, for this reason. AS 
to the matter of morale of the organization, as I have 
said before, I think a solution will have taken place so 
much in advance of the end of the five-year period that 
there would be avoided the intense uncertainty existing 
during the 21-month period. As to capital expenditures, 
a very large part will be in connection with improved 
terminals. I believe we can fairly assume that the opit- 
ion of the American public, whether it wants government 
ownership or private ownership, does want consolidated 
terminals. The public doesn’t want the waste of capital 
and space and the waste of time involved in having sev 
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eral railroad systems have unnecessarily separated ter- 
minals in great cities. A very large part of these capital 
expenditures for terminals which ought to be provided, 
could be provided without in any way having any bearing 
one way or other on the question of the ultimate solution. 
Another important part of capital expenditures is for the 
improvement of the great main lines to increase their ca- 
pacity and efficiency; these, too, could be made equally 
well whether private ownership or public ownership be 
the outcome. As to capital expenditures, therefore, I do 
not believe the absence at the outset of a definite de- 
cision as to the ultimate decision would create difficulty 
on the question of the morale of the organization. I 
think the difference is that now we are without time 
for preparation and are in a condition where the uncer- 
tain period of not exceeding two years of control will be 
a period of dizcusison and ferment and uncertainty, and 
with a five-year extension there will be certainty and time 
for preparation and composure and for a permanent solu- 
tion. 

Q. Isn’t the question that of who is going to carry the 
burden of management during the period of disadvantage 
—that somebody’s got to carry it? Whoever manages the 
railroads during the period of uncertainty must manage 
them under a disadvantage, and you picture the disad- 
vantage of private management and you picture the dis- 
advantage of government management. What will lend 
itself best to clear thinking and an ultimate right settle- 
ment, whether they are held by the government on the 
one hand or by private owners on the other; in other 
words, the voting public is going to hold the management 
responsible for whatever goes wrong. What will lend 
itself best to clear public thinking and, whether or not, 
if the government does carry this burden, anybody can 
think clearly about it. The public thinks that the railroad 
is responsible for the transportation disturbances due to 
the war. Will they not think they are responsible for 
every kind of disturbance growing out of this disadvan- 
tage? 

A. It seems to me this is a very pertinent question 
bearing on which of these two courses is the better. 
There are two elements involved. One is the question of 
service rendered by the railroads to the public and the 
other the question of clear thinking on the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. Relative to service, the question is 
whether the railroads going back under existing condi- 
tions, without any remedial legislation, will be able to 
give as good service, and the public is greatly interested 
in that. I do not believe service under federal control 
can be satisfactory to the public during the dubious and 
rapidly vanishing 21 months, in the midst of constant 
speculation as to what is so soon to happen to the man- 
agement and therefore to the individual, and in the midst 
of the ferment and, uncertainty and in the face of the 
practical paralysis of any improvement program. I be- 
lieve private management would be relieved of many of 
these disadvantages and by .comparison would give the 
public a better service during this ambiguous period. 
The other question is which way will help the public 
to think more clearly on the proposition. It seems to 
me on the second question that the extension gives the 
opportunity for a test. The public has had a long test 
of private management. It has had no test of federal 
control under peace conditions, and the public would be 
more enlightened if there were a period of unified control 
under conditions ‘of composure and reasonable continuity 
to contrast with a long experience of private control. 
The public would have a larger asset in the way of clear 
thinking to have the two tests, one the long experience 
with multiform private management and the other an 
experience of unified control under peace conditions. 

Q. Suppose the railroads were turned back immediately 
to private ownership. That would terminate the machin- 
ery that has been set by the Railroad Administration for 
adjustment of hours and wages. The private corporation 
will be at liberty to repudiate any of those understandings 
made by the Railroad Administration for the government 
of wages and working conditions, and during this recon- 
struction period—changing from a war basis to a peace 
basis—might it not bring about a condition of dissatisfac- 
tion upon these railroads to turn them back immediately 
under those conditions? That could not possibly exist 
if there was a five-year period to absorb the men that 
return, 
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A. The labor problem is one of the great problems 
that we have ‘to consider. We have got to look at what 
was before federal control and what will be when it ter- 
minates. When it terminates, it will. be a question then 
for each corporation to decide as to what it will do with 
these bases which have been established. Undoubtedly 
there will be a basis there for uncertainty, which would 
not exist if the five-year extension were granted. 

Q. Is it absolutely necessary to put the question of 
whether the railroads will be returned at once (would it 
be to-morrow, three months from now or a year from 
now) or five years from now as strongly as Mr. Hines puts 
it? Why not permit the country now, under the pressure 
existing of very inconvenient conditions and disadvan- 
tages, to develop the situation? 

A. The question has been very thoroughly discussed 
and, knowing the difficulties incident to operation and the 
difficulties incident to carrying on a program of improve- 
ment, we have been forced to the conclusion that it would 
be much worse for the public service and, indeed, would 
produce a hopeless situation, to try to hold on to the rail- 
roads for another two years without any assurance that 
anything will be done. We could not carry out improve- 
ments, we could not instill any sort of confidence, we 
already see the effects of the uncertainty which will be 
steadily intensified. With our constant contact with that 
situation and after the freest discussion the whole staff 
is in accord with the Director-General that it is an im- 
practicable condition, and that we cannot go on in the 
present state of uncertainty. It will be better to termi- 
nate it and have a status of private management that 
will last until legislation than have a status of federal 
control that will speedily terminate without legislation. 


SUCCESSOR TO McADOO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Anybody’s estimate as to whom the President will ap- 
point to be Director-General of Railroads seems to be as 
good as another. Some who think they have an accurate 
line on what is taking place in the discussions believe 
the choice has narrowed down between Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior and former commissioner, and 
Charles C. McChord, at present one of the interstate com- 
merce commissioners, with Carl Gray, Director of the Di- 
vision of Operations, as a possibility. 

Unlimited gossip may be had on the subject on ten 
seconds’ notice. One of the bits of gossip that has been 
persistent this week is that the President will not name 
a railroad man. That would eliminate Director Gray. It, 
however, would let in a man like John Barton Payne, 
chief law officer of the Railroad Administration. Specu- 
lation has been busy with his name for a long time. It 
is both favorable and unfavorable. The unfavorable is 
that the Director-General thinks Mr. Payne’s advice re- 
specting the short line railroads and the possibility of 
relinquishing them put him into more than a peck of 
trouble. He held it to be within the discretion of the 
President whether he would or would not take the roads 
over. The veto message written by the President and 
sent to Congress as reason for his refusal to approve a 
joint resolution respecting the short lines read as if it 
had been prepared by Mr. Payne. That is to say, it con- 
tained the same premises and conclusions that had been 
used by him in his discussions of the subject with the 
representatives of the little carriers. 

Another declaration is that the President has had his 
attention arrested by the phrase, “the government has 
gone pro-railroad,’’ which has been used at various times 
to describe what took place when Mr. McAdoo organized 
his cabinet ten months ago. On that arrested attention 
is said to be based a conclusion that he could not afford 
to put a railroad man in charge of the operation of the 
carriers, especially after the cessation of hostilities, or 
“after the war,” as the ordinary citizen now speaks of the 
time since the signing of the armistice. 

There has been an inclination, since Director-General 
McAdoo asked for a five-year period in which to conduct 
an experiment in government operation, to question 
whether he really desires to retire, as he said, about the 
middle of January. It has been pointed out, for instance, 
that if his desire really is to get out of public life so that 
he could earn money for himself and his family, he would 
not take such a keen interest in the railroad problem 
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as to make a definite suggestion as to what should be 
done so soon after President Wilson said he had no an- 
swer ready for it. That questioning of his desire has 
been brought to the attention of his assistants and they 
have specifically and unequivocally denied that he has any 
thought of remaining in office even should Congress make 
provision for a more extended test of government opera- 
tion. 

The Director-General has been credited with many moves 
to bring pressure on Congress to adopt his five-year sug- 
gestion. In Wall street, December 17, a report was cir- 
culated that at a “private and confidential’ conference 
between the Director-General and the members of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee Mr. McAdoo said 
.that unless there was an immediate and better response 
by senators and representatives to his proposal for a five- 
year control of the railroads by the federal administra- 
tion he would advise President Wilson by wireless that 
the railroads should be returned to their owners January 
2. By way of answer to this report it was pointed out 
that on the day Mr. McAdoo is supposed to have conferred 
with the senators and given them such notice he was 
engaged in taking leave of his associates in the Treasury 
Department, and was not at the Capitol. 


APPLICATION OF INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director Chambers has worked out a scheme for apply- 
ing the increases ordained in General Order No. 28 on 
cement and plaster; cotton and linters; lime; ores; sand 
and gravel; stone, artificial and natural, except cured, 
lettered, polished, or traced; stone, broken and crushed; 
live stock; lumber, and forest products. The object is 
to keep the burden on those using combination rates held 
down to substantially the specific sum paid by those using 
joint rates and yet have each factor of the combination 
increased. Combination rate charges, where varying min- 
ima prevail, were based on the highest minimum under 
the new rules. The highest minimum will not be used 
in figuring the combination. 

To enable the administration to put the new scheme 
into effect the Commission has issued sixth section per- 
mission to make reductions and fifteenth section permis- 
sion to make increases on non-controlled roads. Tariffs 
are to be effective on one day’s notice. 

This change in respect to the commodities mentioned 
leads to the belief that in time a modification of the 
rigors of Order No. 28, in so far as coal and wheat are 
concerned, will come. 


LUMBERMEN LOSE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Chicago Lumbermen’s Association and lumber 
dealers in Chicago have lost their complaint (No. 9924) 
against the Ann Arbor and other C. F. A. lines because 
they failed, after notice, to make Director-General McAdoo 
an additional defendant. The Commission found in its 
report on that complaint that the carriers unduly dis- 
criminate against lumber from Chicago and unduly prefer 
shippers at St. Louis, Cairo, Thebes, Evansville, New 
Albany, Cincinnati, Louisville and Marinette, Wis., because 
they maintain commodity rates from the crossings men- 
tioned, while moving lumber from Chicago on sixth class. 
Commodity rates on lumber from the crossings were in- 
creased one cent after the class rates went up, but not- 
withstanding that advance, the report says, the admitted 
discrimination continues. 


SETTLING THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 1172) 
not adopt this course, that much of the scrambled con- 
dition which is so difficult to unscramble and which 
would cause no end of trouble if the roads were sud- 
denly restored to their former condition without help- 
ful legislation, is due to the fact that the Railroad 
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Administration itself, in its conduct of the roads, has 
gone much farther than was necessary or than was 
contemplated by Congress. It has all along acted as 
if it were the permanent custodian of the roads, free 
legally and in every other respect to work out its own 
ideas, no matter whether they had anything to do with 
the war emergency or not. No doubt it is embarrassed 
in some respects that it cannot continue to carry out 
some of its far-reaching plans. As we say, that it has 
those plans and is under way in regard to some of 
them, serves to make the situation more difficult. It 
has a right, certainly, to point out these things and to 
advocate its plan as the best solution of the matter. 
But it has no right to threaten to quit playing if it 
cannot have its way. It has asked much forbearance 
from others in the course of its activities; let it now 
exercise a little of what it has been asking, and accept 
its duty to do what the public wants. If the public 
thinks government control ought not to continue for 
five years, but that Congress ought to proceed imme- 
diately to decide on a program, the Administration 
operating the roads in the meantime until a well-con- 
sidered plan can be adopted, then the duty of the Ad- 
ministration is to serve. 

The railroad problem, while perhaps the biggest of 
the business problems confronting the country in the 
transition from war to peace, is much like some af the 
others in the difficulties it presents. We should pro- 
ceed to solve it as we are proceeding to solve the 
others, and not keep it with us. We think Congress 
should be at the work at once. We do not think it 
could finish the job by the fourth of next March, but 
we think it could have it well under way, so that the 
next Congress could take it up at once and go on with 
it. If the present Congress does not do this, then we 
should wait and see what the next Congress will do. 
If it can’t reach a solution in two years it probably 
would not reach one in five years. The more time we 
give it the more it will take. A good many things can 
be done in two years. We got into the war and got 
out of it in less time than that. We hope there will 
be an end to the kind of logic that points out the im- 
possibility of getting remedial legislation within the 
next two months and then says: “If we don’t get it 
or our five years’ plan, we shall return the roads to 
private control at once.” 

Of course, Congress has the thing in its own hands. 
Though it might seem that the Railroad Administra- 
tion is the master and Congress the servant, it must be 
remembered that Congress gave control of the roads 
to the President. Without authority he could not 
have taken them. It can force this Railroad Admin- 
istration to continue in control or create another one. 
There need be no fear of chaos if Congress will do 
its duty. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Future Course of Rate Making 


(Prepared for the University of Oregon and delivered before 
the Portland Traffic and Transportation Association at Portland, 
Ore., by Joseph N. Teal.) 

Yielding to war’s demands, the control of the country’s 
railroads has been taken from the hands that held it. 
Uncle Sam is at the throttle of the great locomotive that 
moves the nation’s business. The more or less independ- 
ent railroad units have been linked into a unified national 
transportation system. Railroad officials have become goy- 
ernment officials. 

The revolution in transportation is fraught with mean- 
ing. It presents questions which concern us all and the 
time is ripe for their discussion. 

Will the federal railroad administration be permanent? 

What improvements in efficiency and other benefits may 
be expected to result from federal administration of the 
railroads? 

Will transportation service on enforcedly equal terms 
to all be established as a continuing policy? 

Is the time not at hand when water transportation will 
be recognized not as a competitive factor to be stifled at 
all costs, but as an integral and necessary part of the 
national transportation system? 

On the 26th day of December, 1917, the President of 
the United States issued a proclamation under which he 
took possession and assumed control of the transportation 
system of this country at 12 o’clock noon on the 28th 
day of December, 1917. This act marks an epoch in the 
history of the American railroads—indeed, of all means 
of transportation in this country, for no matter what in- 
dividual opinions may be as to the ultimate outcome, all 
agree that we will never go back to former methods 
either of operation or control. 

It would, therefore, be well to consider the probable 
effect this revolutionary change may have on the estab- 
lished order of rate making, because, while every shipper 
is concerned in some particular rate, the more important 
question is the basis. or principle of rate making to be 
applied in the future. 

As in some cases a simple statement of fact is the most 
convincing argument that can be made, so in this instance 
a brief statistical statement gives one some idea of the 
seriousness and magnitude of the problem we are under- 
taking to discuss. Like the nerves of the human body, 
the transportation agencies ramify throughout the entire 
country, and every individual is more or less affected by 
the rates charged for transporting men and things. One 
is impressed as he considers the figures, not only with 
the greatness of the transportation systems of this coun- 
try, but in view of the tremendous power lodged in the 
hands of those who operate them, with the absolute neces- 
sity for complete public control of an agency which is 
not only essentially public in its nature and service, but 
which, if wrongly or improperly used, may be such a 
potent instrumentality for harm. 

Perhaps, as some claim, public operation or control may 
not be as efficient as private operation and the loss of 
the competitive influences tends to deprive the public 
of extensions of new roads and of better and more luxuri- 
ous service. This may be true, but the penalty under 
such circumstances the country would pay in order to 
secure slightly better service, or increased efficiency, can- 
not be measured in dollars. I have not the slightest hesi- 
tancy in saying there will be and can be no backward 
step in public contol. 

From the report of the Director-General of Railroads of 
Sept. 3, 1918, I take these figures of mileage and capital- 
ization of the American transportation system: 


“On Dec. 31, 1916, the total steam railway mileage in 
operation in the United States (all tracks) was 397,014 
miles. This mileage was owned or controlled by 2,905 
companies, employing some 1,700,814 persons. They had 
outstanding $10,875,206,565 of bonds and $8,755,403,517 of 
Stock (par value). 

“The inland waterways system includes some 57 canals, 
3,057 miles in length, some of which were owned or con- 
trolled by the railroads, and many thousands of miles of 
navigable rivers, lakes, bays, sounds, inlets, traversed by 
innumerable craft.” 

The following will give one some idea not only of the 


magnitude of the business of the railways, but of their 
efficiency as well: 

“Some idea of the volume of the eastbound freight traffic 
is to be had from a recent report of the Pennsylvania 
road, which shows that 250,000 freight cars moved past 
Columbia, Pa., during the month of June. Practically all 
the through east and west bound freight is routed via 
this point and the cars passing there in June if coupled 
together would make a continuous train more than 2,000 
miles in length. The average daily movement was 8,544 
cars, or an average of about one car every 10 seconds. 
On June 20, 9,531 cars passed Columbia, exceeding all 
previously reported one-day movements on the Pennsyl- 
vania road and establishing what is believed to be the 
world’s record for the greatest number of freight cars 
that ever passed a given point in 24 hours. In weight 
the freight in the month exceeded 6,000,000 tons, equal 
to the carrying capacity of 1,200 steamships of 5,000 tons 
each, or approximately 40 vessel loads of freight a day. 

«<* & * * from May 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918, about 
6,455,558 troops had been moved on orders from the War 
and Navy departments. Of this number, 4,304,520, or 
nearly 68 per cent, were carried between Jan. 1 and July 
1, 1918. These figures do not include soldiers, sailors and 
officers traveling at their own expense.” 

A glance at these figures reveals the immensity of the 
task this government has undertaken, whether these trans- 
portation agencies be publicly owned, operated or con- 
trolled 

Order No. 1, issued by W. G. McAdoo as Director-General 
of Railroads, on Dec. 29, 1917, among other things, con- 
tained the following directions: 

“All transportation systems covered by said proclama- 
tion and order shall be operated as a national system of 
transportation, the common and national needs being in 
all instances held paramount to any actual or supposed 
corporate advantage. All terminals, ports, locomotives, 
rolling stock and other transportation facilities are to be 
fully utilized to carry out this purpose without regard to 
ownership.” 

In Circular No. 4, dated Feb. 9, 1918, the Director-Gen- 
eral used this language: ; 

“The situation will be viewed from the standpoint of 
a national railroad system consisting of all the railroads, 
instead of, as heretofore, from the separate standpoints 
of independent and competitive railroads.” 

The policy thus announced has been steadily followed, 
and day by day the transportation systems of the country 
are becoming more and more unified. 

I am not undertaking to go into details with respect 
to any proposition that I may advance, nor is this in 
any sense intended as a technical discussion or study of 
rate making. I am dealing with general principles and 
suggestions of possible changes, rather than urging ideas 
of my own. Prophecy, rather than advocacy is the tenor 
of the theme. To one at all familiar with rate making, 
many instances will occur that might have been used to 
emphasize or illustrate some point, and further elaboration 
of ideas presented will readily be suggested to the prac- 
tical operator and student. Doubtless there will be many 
who disagree with the views expressed. However, if the 
suggestions made lead to a fair and intelligent discussion 
and examination of this very important subject with a 
view to arriving at a just and impartial conclusion, the 
purpose of my taking up the subject for consideration will 
have been served. 


Under public control those having to do with rates and 
transportation matters generally are government officials, 
and in time their relations to the railroads should become 
as impersonal as those of postal officials toward the 
postal service—their sole purpose being to serve the pub- 
lic to the best possible advantage. The rates will apply 
to a nationalized or unified system into which substan- 
tially all individual roads have been merged. It is in- 
conceivable that the government would consciously per- 
mit or create preferences or discriminations as between 
individuals or communities, and it is obvious that the 





1The report of the Director General was published after this 
address was prepared, but the facts quoted therefrom are so 
important it was deemed best to include them herein. 
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reasons, motives or excuses by which such practices have 
been encouraged or justified in the past cannot be sanc- 
tioned in a national system of railways under government 
operation. Nor under public operation can shippers bring 
into play those arguments or indueements which but re- 
cently were of such great potency in securing the estab- 
lishment of special or preferential rates, favors or prac- 
tices. And the rate maker will not feel impelled to make 
rates for the purpose of eliminating other forms of trans- 
portation. Hence we may look forward with reasonable 
confidence to the revival—where economically and com- 
mercially possible—of water carriage, and other forms of 
transportation and to the recognition in rates to a greater 
extent of natural advantages. 

The foregoing statements are but truisms, but if one 
is to come to a satisfactory conclusion they, as well as 
others equally commonplace, must be kept in mind. 


Not an Exact Science. 

The idea persists in some quarters that, as practiced in 
this country, rate making is an exact science. There is 
no question but that study and experience count for as 
much in the profession of rate making as in any other. 
That rates have been made on a scientific basis is, how- 
ever, not a fact. Certain general principles have been 
established as a result of experience and of the action 
of regulating bodies, and some rules are accepted gen- 
erally as sound. But that there is any basis which might 
be called a system applicable generally throughout the 
country is not a fact. Indeed, it may safely be said 
the experienced traffic officials operating under old condi- 
tions, would repudiate the idea of making rates by scien- 
tific methods, and probably dismiss it as impossible. Re- 
gardless of past conditions and the difficulties under which 
the rate makers labored, under governmental operation 
rate making certainly can be placed on a more logical 
and exact basis than that now prevailing. 

That there are and have been able traffic officials can- 
not be gainsaid, and very often they have been most in- 
fluential factors in the upbuilding and development of the 
territory served by their roads. In a number of instances 
which have come under my observation they have been 
leaders in the best and most intelligent development work. 
Many rates have been published for purposes of develop- 
ment and to encourage the growth of industries, commerce 
and communities even when traffic officials knew that 
for the time being the rates were probably not remu- 
nerative, but possibly were discriminatory or unduly 
preferential. Competitive situations have also exercised 
an influence which has produced exceptional rate struc- 
tures. 

Some rate structures are based on rules and principles 
that are sound and logical; some, as has been stated, are 
the result of pressure, or where designed to meet com- 
mercial conditions or competition, while others are arti- 
ficial or arbitrary and based on no principles except those 
formulated to justify some railroad policy or to create 
some discrimination or preference. Like the “vested 
right,” rate structures too often rest on an original wrong 
on which certain business has been built up (and this 
being the case), it is claimed they must not be disturbed 
no matter how bad their effect may be upon others. How 
compelling such precedents will be considered under na- 
tional operation remains to be seen. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the rate structures 
of this country, to a large extent, have been an evolution; 
that business and industries have been established and 
developed under them; that many of them are well adapted 
to meet some particular problem; that sweeping changes 
are likely to destroy long established relationships and 
to induce business difficulties and trouble. I also recog- 
nize the prodigious advance made in our national develop- 
ment and the relation the railways have borne to it. I 
also realize that since 1906 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has revised many of the rail rates of the country, 
and that it has been said, “the rates now in effect through- 
out the country are, in a large measure, either Commis- 
sion-made or Commission-approved rates.” The investiga- 


tion and findings of the Commission indicate that in its 
opinion there was an almost universal justification for 
¢eomplaint, and in discussions of eases, and in reports to 
Congress it has repeatedly pointed out amendments and 
changes required in order that the purpose of the law 
may be better carried out. 

Throughout the countrv generally “big places” and “big 
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business” have been favored by the rate-making powers, 
with resulting concentration of business in these favored 
localities. Almost any tariff will furnish illustrations of 
this practice. The effect of this policy is to encourage 
the growth of favored places, and to limit or prevent the 
growth of others. And the greater the growth the more 
the favors that are demanded and given. The result js 
observable throughout the country -in the enormous busi. 
ness concentrated and done in a few great cities. With 
whatever of value results from this concentration go 
also correspondingly grave social and economic problems, 
which always accompany congested population. High cost 
of living, poor surroundings, intensive competition amongst 
the workers, family life under very hard conditions, poy. 
erty and other ills are some of the penalties paid for 
concentration of business and population, to say nothing 
of depriving other communities with equal rights of equa] 
opportunities, and thus of preventing the spreading out 
and diffusing of industrial development throughout the 
land. The European war has brought home to us as 
nothing else could, both the weakness and danger of con- 
centrating our manufacturing plants in a few places and 
in limited territorial areas. 

The principle that has governed the railroads in the 
making of rates in this country has been frequently de. 
fined as “All that the traffic will bear.” In an address 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 9, 1914, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, 
now Mr. Justice Brandeis of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, explained the effect of the operation of 
this rule. He said: 

“It meant on the one hand that, where there was no 
competition, the traffic would have to bear everything 
which the carrier attempted to put upon it—everything 
that it could bear and still move. That was a great hard 
ship, not only upon individual shippers, but even more 
upon particular communities not blessed with competitive 
methods or systems of transportation. 

“But ‘what the traffic would bear’ involved, on the other 
hand, something extremely bad for the carriers; it in- 
volved charging no more than the competitive traffic would 
bear; and the result was a scramble for traffic among 
competitive lines, in which many carriers became bank- 
rupt.” 

It also meant irreparable harm to the public in the 
annihilation of transportation on the inland waterways 
of this country. 

It was a rule of thumb, and probably is yet, for the 
rate maker to assume that 5 mills per ton per mile rep- 
resents the cost of service, and with this in mind he 
made his rates. It was known that this figure was not 
exact, but by general consent it was largely used. In 
very recent years a highly scientific expert from one of 
the great railroads of this country testified that on his 
road certain traffic paying about 314 mills per ton per 
mile was more profitable than other kinds of traffic pay- 
ing 8 or 9 mills, and that the 314-mill traffic was fairly 
remunerative. Traffic officials of very high standing have 
said that rates were made more or less by instinct or 
intuition. What is meant is that the traffic man can tell 
instinctively or intuitively the rate any particular traffic 
can bear and on which it will move, and that that is the 
problem that concerns him. In recent years I have heard 
traffic officers testify that they knew but little.of cost 
of movement, or any of the factors entering into the cost 
of service; that they were given but little consideration 
in rate making; that the earnings of the road had nothing 
to do with the reasonableness of the particular rate or 


' schedule of rates, and that the fact that the traffic moved 


was the real test of the reasonableness of the rates. | 
have also heard traffic officials testify that rates had beet 
fixed arbitrarily for the purpose of favoring particular 
places, while like privileges were denied to other places 
equally entitled to them. I have known of different traffic 
men of the same road testifying in different cases who 
reached absolutely opposite conclusions-as to whether or 
not rates on their road under which there was a vely 
large movement of traffic were remunerative. One would 
testify that he doubted if the rates paid cost of move 
ment, while another would testify that the same rates 
were remunerative and satisfactory. I am not impugninég 
the good faith of either, for neither knew the real facts, 
and each was giving his opinion only. 

At times, through the desires of railroads, but mor 
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often through the influence of large interests, both indi- 
yiduals and communities, preferences and discriminations 
have been created under which in some cases there has 
peen an abnormal, if not dangerous, development, both of 
particular enterprises and of communities. I say danger- 
ous development, because, not being based on principle, 
put rather on favor -which could be withdrawn at any 
time, the business did not rest upon a secure foundation 
—a fact reminiscent of the line from Pope:. “A breath 
revives him, or a breath o’erthrows.” 

There are discriminations that are not unjust and pref- 
erences that are not undue or unreasonable, but it is 
extremely difficult for the one suffering under the discrimi- 
nation, or unfavorably affected by the preference, to view 
the matter as philosophically as the one receiving the 
benefit or favor. And it is hard to convince such a one 
that either a railroad official, or even a Commission, can 
adjust accurately and justly, the exact amount of dis- 
crimination that he must labor under and the degree of 
preference to his competitor that will not be unreasonable. 

The transcontinental cases furnish an excellent example 
of the difficulty of adjusting discriminations to the sat- 
isfaction of those concerned. Under the provisions of 
the original fourth section (long-and-short-haul clause) 
the railroads could determine when the circumstances 
and conditions were such as would justify the charging 
of a lower rate for transporting a commodity a longer 
than for a shorter distance over the same line in the 
same direction. The act was amended so that it took 
from the railroads the right to exercise the discretion re- 
ferred to, and gave it to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In other words, under the act to regulate com- 
merce now, no lower rate can be charged for the longer 
distance than for the shorter unless authorized by the 
Commission. After years of litigation, compromises and 
numerous decisions, the intermountain people are still as 
uncompromising in their position as ever and cannot un- 
derstand why, as they express it, “the railroad people 
wish deliberately t ohandicap their development by charg- 
ing them more for transporting the same goods than they 
do the coast communities.” On the other hand, the rail- 
road officials and coast interests generally cannot under- 
stand why the intermountain people cannot see the in- 
herent justness and soundness—even in their own interest 
—of the old basis of making transcontinental rates, to 
wit, recognizing and meeting water competition wihch 
exists only at the coast. 

Quite apart from the logic of the situation, it is clear 
that the fact that these wide differences of opinion exist, 
accompanied by incessant litigation, tends at least to en- 
courage the making of rates based on distance or, as they 
are termed sometimes, graded rates. While the effect in 
some cases might be different from that anticipated, it 
is a method that appeals to the average man as fair, and 
the rate making task is simplified. 


Fourth Section Amendments. 


The evils growing out of the abuse of the discretion 
granted the railroads under the fourth section were so 
generally recognized that various amendments have been 
made to the act to regulate commerce to remedy them. 
The Commission now has power, and has frequently ex- 
ercised it, to require the publication of joint through rates 
between rail and water lines; to require physical connec- 
tion to be made between lines of rail carriers and docks, 
and in other ways to require co-operation. 

The fourth section has been amended also, giving the 
Commission exclusive power to grant relief from its pro- 
visions. Thus unless permitted by the Commission, no 
railroad can now charge less for a longer than for a 
Shorter haul as defined in the act. Should it transpire 
that the railroads of the country continue under govern- 
Ment operation, some of the most compelling reasons 
(among them competition of carriers) justifying excep- 
tions to provisions of the fourth section with respect to 
the long-and-short-haul rule will no longer obtain. The 
method now provided for correcting the abuses of the past 
Will unquestionably produce good results and may prove 
entirely satisfactory. It would seem wise to vest discre- 
tion in some authority to grant relief in cases where it 
IS necessary, and as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the provisions of the act to regulate commeree, is 
vested with authority to establish reasonable maximum 
Tates, remove discriminations and in general control the 
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practices of the railroads, it ean certainly be trusted to 
carry out the provisions of the fourth section with fair- 
ness and justice to all concerned. However, there are 
those who believe neither Commission nor carriers should 
have any discretion in the premises, and that no circum- 
stances or conditions justify a departure from the rule 
that a lower charge should not be made for transporting 
a commodity a longer than for a shorter distance. It 
will, of course, be understood that in discussing the powers 
of the Commission under the act to regulate commerce, 
the federal control act, so far as it modifies the act to 
regulate commerce, should be kept in mind, although fed- 
eral control is to continue not to exceed 21 months fol- 
lowing the date of the proclamation by the President of 
the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace.’ 

During the past few years the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and state commissions have done much toward 
establishing relatively fair rate structures, removing dis- 
criminations and preferences and ironing out inconsist- 
encies. In many instances they have adjusted differences 
of long standing; but it can hardly be claimed because 
the differences between two rival commercial centers, or 
between a railroad and some large shippers, are settled to 
the satisfaction of those immediately concerned, that it 
necessarily follows the rates resulting are fair and just 
to everybody or rest on a principle which insures perma- 
nency. While much has been acccmplished by the Com- 
mission, too often it is confronted in exercising the rate 
making power with conditions that make it very difficult 
for it to do as it would, and it can hardly be claimed 
that rates are now on a settled basis. But recently the 
Commission made a report and order overturning a rate 
structure of nearly thirty years’ standing, under which 
business had been built up ovcr a vast territory, and 
established an entirely different basis. Without criticizing 
the decision referred to, it certainly justifies to some 
extent, at least, the conclusion that iates are not yet so 
completely stabilized as to require no further considera- 
tion. The published reports are eloquent, if mute, wit- 
nesses of the bases, purpose and effect in many cases of 
the rate making of the past. While much has been ac- 
complished, weakness and deficiencies in the law and 
contumacy of carriers have prevented and handicapped 
the action of commissions in securing the best results. 


Minimum Rates. 


To make rate regulation more effective and complete, 
and to enable the rate regulating bodies more efficiently 
to exercise the functions for which they were created, the 
law should give them power to name minimum as well 
as maximum rates. The failure to provide for this is a 
defect in the law which cannot be remedied too quickly. 

The cost of any particular service rendered by any 
railroad in this country is almost an unknown factor. 
Indeed, it may be safely said that transportation jis the 
only great business to-day in which cost accounting does 
not receive proper consideration. In a measure this con- 
dition is the result of several causes. Not infrequently 
in using cost as a basis of fixing rates some who urged 
its use as largely controlling lost sight of other factors 
of great importanee. The railroads, on the other hand, 
kept value of service constantly in the foreground as the 
most important thing to be considered. The difficulty of 
arriving at the exact cost of any particular service was 
unduly emphasized. While it cannot be said that cost 
is not given any consideration by the experienced traffic 
man, the operation of the causes referred to has resulted 
in the minimizing of this important factor in determining 
a rate. It is not at all unlikely some of the most serious 
controversies in connection with rates and rate structures 
might have been avoided had more been known about 
cost, less dependence placed on “instinct” and “intuition” 
in naming rates, and the sovereign power to restrict or 
control trade and commerce under the guise of promoting 
the public welfare not been asserted with such assurance 
as a right. 





2Federal Control Act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the op- 
eration of transportation systems while under Federal Control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ approved March 21, 1918. Section 16 of the aet ex- 
pressly declares it to be emergency legislation enacted to meet 
conditions growing out of the war. Federal control continues 
during period of war and for a reasonable time thereafter, which 
shall not exceed one year and nine months next following the 
date of the proclamation by the President of the exchange of 
ratifications of the treaty of peace. 
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How can a railroad official expect intelligent treatment 
of a rate question when he takes the position that he 
cannot tell what it costs to do different kinds of busi- 
ness, or what rate would or would not be remunerative? 
By pursuing this course is he not making a direct bid 
for a possibly unwarranted interference with his business? 
Mr. B. H, Meyer, now a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and formerly chairman of the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin in 1907, said: 

“In other words, the lack of proper cost accounting in 
the railway business is largely responsible for the unin- 
telligent and unfair manner in which the burden of trans- 
portation is sometimes distributed among different objects 
of transportation.’ 

While exact cost may be difficult, indeed impossible, to 
determine, yet it can be ascertained with substantial ac- 
curacy and near enough for all practical purposes. There 
are many questions of practical operation arising almost 
daily which must be left to the realm of conjecture and 
guesswork unless cost can be ascertained. 

In emphasizing the importance of the cost of service 
in fixing rates, I am suggesting nothing new, novel or 
original. The calculation of costs in rate making has 
been an established practice in continental Europe for 
nearly a century, and those interested in the bibliography 
of the subject will find books and treatises discussing it 
published many years ago. In discussing the cost ques- 
tion Commissioner Lane said: 

“Once we have learned the comparative costs for vari- 
ous services, it is not fanciful to say that a schedule of 
rates may be made which will approach justice as between 
services. Supplement cost with scientific classification of 
freight, giving their due to all the various factors, such 
as value, bulk and hazard—especially to value—adding 
return for use of plant, and we have something certainly 
more nearly akin to reason than the hazard of a traffic 
Manager, no matter how benevolently inclined.’ 


Other Elements Than Cost. 


Cost is, of course, not the sole test, and in its use con- 
sideration must be given to competition, commercial con- 
ditions, empty car movement, back loading, and other 
factors which will occur to any careful student of the 
subject. 

While I am well aware the views I have expressed will 
not be received with favor by all traffic men, nor by some 
others as well, I am trying to point out what, in my 
opinion, will be the inevitable trend of rate making in 
the future, for, with the settlement of the country and the 
growth of business the importance of cost of service as 
a factor in rate making is becoming of increasing con- 
sequence, and it is difficult to comprehend how any logical 
system of rate making can be devised without giving it 
due consideration. Under the law, cost of service is the 
irreducible minimum. The moment this line is passed 
then other traffic has unjust burdens cast upon it, and 
this is unlawful. Therefore, if for no other reason than 
to avoid such a result, cost of service should be known. 
Under government operation, or efficient and comprehen- 
sive control, rate making will be based on very different 
principles from those applying where unrestricted com- 
petition is the rule. It is also true that in the earlier 
development of the country, in many instances rates based 
on cost of service would have retarded if not prevented 
development, and that in some instances the inducements 
offered by the railroads stimulated production beyond the 
demand. Indeed, but few railroads would have been built 
in our time had the railroad builders waited until the 
country was sufficiently developed to pay a return on the 
money invested before building them. The railroad was 
very often the pathfinder, and development followed and 
did not precede it. Not infrequently as a part of a larger 
system, railroad construction is amply justified when for 
a time the new portion cannot pay its fair share toward 
the income the investment justifies. However, after mak- 
ing every allowance, and giving consideration to every 
condition, one must conclude that cost of service should 
be known, that it is, and will be conceded more generally 
in the future to be the most important factor in rate 





*“Memorandum relating to the analysis of the operating ex- 
penses of railway companies, by B. H. Meyer, chairman, Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin’’—Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
Annual Convention of National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners, October 8, 1907, pp. 103-107. 

“Western Rate Advances, 20 I. C. C., 307, 362. 
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making. In the future much less will be left to guess- 
work, instinct and opinion in rate making than has been 
the case in the past. 

Because it is suggested that cost of service will be a 
more important factor in fixing rates in the future than 
in the past is not to assert that “cost of transportation 
plus insurance risk” is the only factor that should be 
considered, or that each commodity should pay cost of 
transportation and contribute its ratable share to over- 
head expenses and return on investment. This would be 
impossible, and the effect on the commerce of the country 
most serious. Classification of freight is based upon the 
fact that, while no traffic is carried at a loss, different 
kinds of traffic may properly take different rates, and 
that some kinds of traffic contribute less proportionately 
than others to the income of the carrier. This fact, how- 
ever, is no argument against the importance of knowing 
what service costs, and its use in rate making. 

While it has always been important to know the cost of 
service, and the failure to know this cost has worked a 
hardship, as has been stated, with the growth of business 
it becomes of increasing importance. A railroad at the 
start has not enough traffic to utilize its plant fully. Trains 
have to be run, and there is a large overhead which could 
apply to very much more traffic. Additional tonnage or 
passengers under the law of increasing returns are largely 
profitable. The temptation to reduce rates to secure com- 
petitive business, and to drive others out of business, in 
order that one may secure it, under the circumstances, is 
almost irresistible. During this period a large percentage 
of the revenue goes to profit. 


But there comes a time when the railroad is saturated 
with traffic. Then the law of increasing returns applies 
no longer. On the contrary, additional business on exist- 
ing rates may be unprofitable. 


Different Basis of Making Rates. 


Without further discussion it would seem clear that 
under government control, operation or ownership, a dif- 
ferent basis of making rates than that prevailing in the 
past will certainly develop. Without being dogmatic, it 
seems certain changes can be reasonably expected. It is 
safe to assume that the government will be interested in 
all forms of transportation—the railway, the roadway and 
the waterway—and that the most efficient for a particular 
use will be the one most probably used for that purpose. 
The rule will be that each form will do that for which it 
is best fitted. As has been said by a student of this 
subject, “That is the rule of efficiency; and generally the 
cheapest service is what will be deemed best.” 

Rate making will not be revolutionized over night and 
there will not and cannot be an immediate abandonment 
of the practices or theories on which rates have been 
made in the past, but in the future, regardless of owner- 
ship, whether private or public, cost of service will be a 
much more important factor in the making of rates than 
it has been. While the tendency to rates based on dis- 
tance will be more pronounced, this does not meant that 
where experience has shown that certain methods of rate 
making, such as blanketing, grouping, or the like, have 
proven beneficial to all parties, the public, the transporta- 
tion agency, the producer and consumer, changes will be 
made. On the contrary, I think the public interest will 
receive quite as much consideration under public as under 
private control, but if power is to be lodged in any indi- 
vidual or body to restrict or control trade, or if com- 
mercial and economic conditions and the national welfare 
are to be controlling in fixing rates, then this power should 
be lodged in a public agency rather than be left in con- 
trol of private interests. With cost of service more of 
a factor the tendency will be irresistible for traffic to 
move over the most economical route and to gravitate 
toward that method of transportation which, on the whole, 
is the cheapest. It is also quite clear that, with com- 
mercial and carrier competition much less in evidence, 
there will be a constantly increasing application of class 
rates, with a corresponding tendency toward the elimina- 
tion of commodity rates, a result that will also be aided 
by an extended adoption of the distance scale in fixing 
rates. There will, of course, be commodity rates, but they 
will be comparatively rare, and the justification for the 
exception must be based on sound reasons. Already the 
abandonment of circuitous routes is much in evidence 
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and the short line and low grade are being recognized as 
economic factors of great importance. 

Everyone who has given consideration to the subject 
has been impressed with the economic waste in trans- 
portation in this country. The causes are well known, but 
it is quite beside the purpose of this paper to enter into 
a discussion of the question at this time. It is not un- 
likely that under public operation some of the causes will 
be so thoroughly eliminated that even if private operation 
is restored, they cannot be revived. It would seem, to 
say the least, that making rates to encourage the hauling 
of raw materials long distances instead of manufacturing 
at the source of supply will cease. In the past it has 
been quite largely the practice to publish rates on raw 
materials for long-distance hauls to favored localities so 
as to centralize the manufacturing, and then from that 
point in turn to name distributive rates that prevent not 
infrequently the establishment of industries right at the 
— of supply of the raw material. Thus, as has been 
said: 

“Many staple industries utilizing the raw materials at 
their doors might supply the needs of their several local 
constituencies were it not that their rise is prevented 
by long-distance rates from remote but larger centers of 
population.”* 


In other words, it is one of the results of the central- 
izing of industries to which I have already alluded, and 
under the working of which smaller places have been de- 
nied the right even to secure the benefit of their natural 
advantages. There are also instances where factories 
when established had the advantage of being near the 
supply of raw material, but during the course of years 
this supply has become exhausted, and in their very nat- 
ural, if selfish, desire to continue operation at an illogical 
and uneconomic point, the manufacturers insist upon low 
rates on raw materials to offset a natural disadvantage 
of location. Some of the greater and more efficient in- 
dustrial plants have taken the matter in hand and are 
preparing for changed conditions by locating plants at 
strategic points throughout the country. Without elabo- 
rating this question further at this time, economic waste 
in transportation will be made a subject of closer study, 
and one of the results will be an increased tendency to 
manufacture near the source of supply of the raw material 
with a more general diffusion of industry throughout the 
country. 

Pay for Services Now Free. 


Many free services now enjoyed by shippers will be 
paid for in the future. Notwithstanding in this country 
rates include the terminal charges, it is also probable that 
these charges in the future will be separated from the 
line-haul charge. It is hardly necessary more than to call 
attention to the heavy expenses that apply in varying 
degrees at all terminals to impress one with the serious- 
ness of this question. As stated, at the present time, the 
terminal charges are a part of the rate. This being the 
case, it is difficult to see why shippers not enjoying the 
benefit of the terminals are not discriminated against by 
the enforcement of rates confessedly made to cover all 
the terminal costs. 

Clearing the terminals to secure the promptest and 
largest use of the cars and other facilities is a very im- 
portant phase of the situation. At the present time the 
receipt and delivery of freight at any terminal are costly, 
laborious, slow and wasteful processes. In Great Britain 
and in Canada there is sidewalk or street door delivery, 
and in England, and possibly in some places in Canada, 
there is also the receipt of outbound freight at the stores. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more archaic or wasteful 
method of receiving or delivering freight at stations than 
is in vogue to-day in this country and has been ever since 
there were any railroads. Under existing rules a shipper 
has 48 hours from 7 o’clock in the morning following re- 
ecipt of goods at station to remove them. Nearly every 
shipper has his own means of carting his freight away. 
Wagons and conveyances of one kind and another call at 
the station for from one package to a wagonload. Ten 
conveyances are used where one, properly operated, would 
do the work, and the full 48 hours may be taken to remove 
the freight from the depot. In a similar way delivery of 
freight to the depot is almost as bad. Congestion, waste 
of time, cost and delay necessarily follow. Were the rail- 
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roads to deliver incoming goods at store door and receive 
outgoing shipments at the same place, there would be 
saving in every direction. The express companies de- 
liver and call for freight and there is no reason why the 
railroads should not do so. But little change or improve- 
ment has been made in the method of handling in and 
out bound freight in fifty years. All of this should be 
changed, and under federal administration probably will 
be. A charge should be made for street or sidewalk de- 
livery and for cartage of outbound freight. This service 
should be under the control of the railroads and a part of 
their obligation. The result would be to expedite the 
movement of freight and to save time and money for all 
concerned. Saving and the best use of everything, in- 
cluding man power, are of the essence of the requirements 
of business under modern conditions.® 


Changes Easier of Accomplishment. 


Changes will be much easier to accomplish in the future 
than in the past. On account of war conditions rates have 
been advanced to a very high level. In readjusting them 
downward, with the return of normal conditions, matters 
of the kind referred to can be taken care of with less 
friction than in the past. The changes will not be made 
by advancing rates, but by reducing them, and reductions 
are always welcome. Those charged with the duty of 
establishing the principles under which such rates will be 
made in the future, as well as those carrying out such 
policies, will have an opportunity of inaugurating systems 
that will be fair, logical, non-preferential and non-discrimi- 
natory. Their task in the future will not only be more 
satisfactory to themselves and to the public, but far easier 
than it has been in the past. 

The action of the railroads in the past in preventing the 
use of our inland waterways, and in crushing their use 
if attempted, is well known. The power to do this through 
the naming of abnormally low rates or otherwise was 
practically unrestrained. Nor was the use of this power 
confined to destroying inland waterway traffic. The efforts 
to annihilate water service between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts are familiar to everyone at all conversant 
with the subject. Low rates made to meet water com- 
petition, accompanied by high rates to other places and 
on other traffic to recoup themselves, furnished a basis 
for indictments of the railroads throughout the country. 
In this connection I quote from an address of Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner Anderson before the Boston City 
Club: 

“Yet my attention was recently called to certain evi- 
dence introduced by railroad witnesses in a case now 
pending. It was shown that the out-of-pocket cost of han- 
dling less-than-carload traffic at two terminals, plus the 
cost of a ten-mile haul, was about 30 cents per 100 pounds. 
In the same case the carriers asked the Commission for 
permission to continue a rate for a haul of about 300 
miles which was only about one cent higher than the 
30-cent rate—this for the purpose of meeting alleged 
water competition. In other words, the carriers asked 
to be permitted to continue in traffic which admittedly 
paid them only one cent for an extra haul of about 290 
miles. But this claim of a right to take traffic away from 
the water carriers, even at a loss, is typical of what has 
bten going on for years with results obvious to all.” 

Everyone at all familiar with the subject has long since 
arrived at the conclusion that, without the co-operation 
of the railways, it will be vain to improve our rivers. 
In other words, traffic to and from river points only, gen- 
erally speaking, is insufficient to justify either the estab- 
lishment of steamers or barge lines, or the construction 
of the necessary facilities for handling traffic at the river 
ports. As illustrative, consider the business of any deep 
seaport. If such port depended on traffic originating at 
or used locally in the port, its business would immedi- 
ately shrink to but a fraction of its former voiume. So 
it is with river ports. The back country must be reached, 
and this can best be done and at times can be done only 
through co-operation with the railroads. It is because of 
railroad co-operation that the traffic on the Rhine has 
grown to such proportions, and because the railroads of 
this country have not only refused to co-operate, but, on 
the contrary, have persisted in pursuing a destructive 


6Since this was written this plan has been partially put in effect 
in some of the larger cities as the only practical way to relieve 
an intolerable congestion at the stations. 
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policy, that the traffic on our rivers has disappeared. It 
is very doubtful if under the operation of the original 
fourth section of the act to regulate commerce the Pan- 
ama Canal would have been able to serve fully all the 
purposes for which it was constructed. There are many 
who are profoundly interested in the proper solution of 
this question who have grave doubts as to the wisdom 
of the railroads trying to compete with ships on trans- 
continental traffic originating at or near the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards, but who believe that better results would 
be reached if, in co-operation with water carriers, Pacific 
coast commodities should be transported to the coast ports 
for transshipment to Atlantic ports and then back to the 
interior by rail, and in the same way commodities from 
the east should move to Atlantic coast ports, thence by 
water to Pacific coast ports, and back to the interior by 
rail. 
Water Transportation. 

It is my view that in the future water transportation 
will be encouraged and not throttled. This, however, does 
not mean that the government, if it continues to operate 
the railroads, will establish or encourage the establishment 
of boat lines when ample rail facilities to handle all busi- 
ness exist. It is not improbable that in such cases the 
government may encourage the use of the existing facili- 
ties rather than aid in the establishment of another fa- 
cility not needed to carry the business offering. It may 
be that ultimately government aid will take the form of 
allowing a fixed differential between rail and water rates, 
such as is the case in some countries in Europe, and let- 
ting the business go to the method of transportation best 
adapted to handle it. In this connection the provisions 
of section 6 of the railroad act are significant. This sec- 
tion provides a revolving fund of five hundred million dol- 
lars to provide for necessary improvements, power, Cars, 
etc., from which fund the President may expend such an 
amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the 
development of waterway transportation and for construct- 
ing and operating boats, barges, tugs, etc., on inland, canal 
or coastwise waterways. The effect of this provision 
may be far more important than the language imports, 
for it is hardly conceivable that the government would 
expend vast sums encouraging or establishing lines of 
water transportation only to have them destroyed by un- 
fair railroad competition. 

Any paper dealing with the rate question could hardly 
avoid making some reference to the Panama Canal and 
the effect its use will have on rate structures. 

The temporary closing of this canal by slides and the 
diversion of shipping to other routes for purposes of the 
war, in the nature of things prevented the effect of the 
operation of the canal being felt in the commercial world 
as it otherwise would have been. For the full year 1913 
the total tonnage transported from the Atlantic coast 1o 
the Pacific coast and the Hawaiian Islands by all routes 
was 434,115 tons. Contrasted with this is the tonnage 
passing through the canal for the period, Aug. 15, 1914, 
to July 1, 1915, about which time the canal was closed 
by slides. During this period of ten and one-half months 
there were 49 steamers of more than 380,000 tons ca- 
pacity in commission using the canal regularly in service 
between the coasts, and for the period mentioned 951,044 
tons of freight passed through the canal from Atlantic 
to Pacific ports. Eastbound traffic was also large and 
growing. It is a certainty that with the coming of peace 
and the release of vessels for general commercial pur- 
poses this great instrumentality of commerce will exercise 
a controlling influence on traffic between the coasts, and 
its benefits will be shared by all who choose to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. One bitter lesson has been 
taught us by this war, and that is, a country without a 
merchant marine is sadly handicapped both from a military 
and commercial standpoint. However, our policy toward 
the establishment of an American merchant marine has 
changed from indifference to one of very real interest, and 
those operating the railroads will no more be permitted 
to use them to eliminate water transportation. It would 


therefore seem reasonable to assume that with graded 
rail rates in effect, and the policy of the government 
favorable to the establishment and maintenance of an 
American merchant marine, there will be a large trade 
by water between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and a 
very considerable traffic will flow through the coast ports 
to and from the interior. 
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Beyond question, throughout the country there is qa 
growing conviction that water transportation should be 
encouraged, and that the policy of allowing railroads un. 
der the guise of meeting water competition to destroy an 
instrumentality of commerce is not only unwise and un. 
economical, but indefensible. 


Indirect Preferences. 


I have not undertaken to point out all changes in the 
rate structures which I think will come about, but only 
those that seem to me to be of immediate importance, 
Changes are inevitable, but just as surely as the direct 
rebate had to go, so, too, will the indirect preferences 
have to go—whether represented by free services and un- 
duly low rates or some unjust discrimination. In other 
words, it is my belief that in the future the different forms 
of transportation will stand upon their merits, that indi- 
viduals and communities will receive the benefits of loca- 
tion and natural advantages, and that the fancied or as- 
sumed needs of railroads or rates based on the selfish 
policy of the individual line, or demands of communities 
or industries will not be a sufficient justification for the 
elimination of benefits growing out of natural advantages 
or the granting of preferences or the imposing of discrimi- 
nations. 

With equal opportunities it is altogether probable there 
will be a wider diffusion of industrial establishments and 
activities, and it is not at all unlikely that this decen- 
tralization and relocation may be a very considerable fac- 
tor in settling some of the important social and economic 
questions that are sure to be pressing for solution after 
the war. 


I quite understand how revolutionary the suggestions 
made will appear to some, and the dire predictions that 
will be made as to the harmful effect such changes in 
rate making will have on‘ the commerce of the country. 
While giving due weight to such opinions, I am not at all 
convinced the results predicted will follow the changes 
if made, nor, in my opinion, will opposition do more than 
stay the day when they will become operative. Every im- 
portant change in the conduct of any business, govern- 
mental policy, or in social conditions meets opposition and 
hears predictions of universal ruin, but, as the colored 
preacher down south, said, “De sun do move.” Progress 
comes only through change, and this means strife and 
struggle with those who oppose it. Change is inevitable. 
The duty of the citizen lies in seeing that it means prog: 
ress and not retrogression. The historian Gibbon has 
said: “All that is human must retrograde if it do not 
advance.” 


WARRIOR RIVER SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Plans have been completed for providing new equipment 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration for service on the Black Warrior River, said 
a statement from Mr. McAdoo’s office, issued December 
14. It says: 


“There are two distinct services: One, from Cordova 
(near Birmingham, Ala.) to New Orleans, and the other 
from Cordova to Mobile, Ala. The Cordova-New Orleans 
route is partly river and partly sheltered Gulf operation. 
To provide for the New Orleans service self-propelled 
steel barges 275 feet long, 49 feet extreme beam 
and 10 feet depth, with triple expansion engines (2) 
400 H. P. each, and water-tube boilers of the express type, 
are proposed. Such boats will carry 1,800 tons of coal 
on a 714-foot draft and the proposed design contemplates 
a cubic capacity of about 500 tons for merchandise freight. 
The estimated cost of such a self-propelled steel barge is 
about $250,000, and in its construction about 500 tons of 
steel will be required. Four such vessels, with annual 
capacity of 175,000 tons, will be provided. 

“For the enlarged Mobile service, it is proposed to con- 
struct 20 wooden barges of approximately the type now 
used on the river, and 3 steel towboats with approximately 
400 H. P. each. The estimated cost of each towboat is 
$160,000 and the 20 wooden barges can be constructed for 
$120,000. 

“This represents a total expenditure of $1,600,000 for 
the Warrior River system to provide an increased annual 
coal movement of 375,000 tons.” 
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Traffic Lesson No. LII 


Regulation by the Courts (Concluded)—Last in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for 
the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 


and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


The far-reaching power of judicial review discussed in 
the preceding lesson does not preclude other regulatory 
functions of the courts, for they are charged with addi- 
tional powers and duties which may be conveniently sub- 
divided as follows: (1) The interpretation of railroad 
statutes; (2) the enforcement of commission orders and 
regulatory statutes; (3) determination of the reasonable- 
ness of charges made by carriers; (4) the issue of injunc- 
tions in labor, disputes; and (5) the appointment of rail- 
road receivers. 


The power of interpreting legislative enactments pos- 
sessed by the courts has on many occasions been a pri- 
mary consideration in railroad regulation. The very 
power of regulation was at first dependent on court in- 
terpretation. Munn vs. Illinois and subsequent decisions 
of the U. S. Supreme Court were epoch making in that 
they established the power of legislatures to regulate 
railroads, and also in that they determined the right to 
exercise their regulatory powers either directly by statute 
or through administrative commissions. Had the courts 
ruled otherwise as regards the power to regulate, the en- 
tire history of the railroad control in the United States 
would have been altered. 


So, too, was the decision in Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
Ry. Co. vs. Illinois, in 1886, fundamental, in that a line 
of demarkation was drawn between interstate and intra- 
state traffic and between federal and _ state regulation. 
The importance of the federal courts in the present con- 
flict between federal and state regulation as typified in 
the Minnesota rate cases and in the Shreveport and sub- 
sequent decisions is another case in point. The entire 
complexion of public regulation within the states may as 
a result be radically changed (see Lesson 49). 


Scores of instances in which specific statutes were made 
effective or ineffective as the result of court interpreta- 
tion may be readily cited. The Sherman anti-trust act of 
1890, for example, was applied to railroads as a result 
of its interpretation in United States vs. Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association’ and United States vs. Joint Traffic 
Association? in 1897 and 1898 with widespread effects on 
the activities of traffic associations, rate agreements, and 
railroad consolidation. In 1890 to 1896 the federal courts 
interpreted the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so as to prevent the Commission from compelling 
witness to give testimony of an incriminatory nature, and 
later on, March 23, 1896, in Brown vs. Walker® remedied 
this defect in federal regulation by upholding the validity 
of the act of 1893. For a long time also the work of the 
Commission was made ineffective by the willingness of 
the courts to receive new evidence in appeal cases;‘ and 
in 1897, in the maximum rate case,’ the Supreme Court 
decided that under the act to regulate commerce, as it 
then stood, the Commission possessed no power to pre- 
scribe maximum charges, a defect which was not remedied 
until the act was amended in 1906. In the same year, 
1897, the long-and-short-haul clause was so interpreted as 
to prevent its enforcement when dissimilar circumstances 
were created as a result of railroad competition. It was 
not until 1910, when Congress amended the long-and-short- 
haul clause, that the effect of this decision was overcome. 

In fact, important decisions in which regulatory statutes 
are interpreted are decided every year. Among the Su- 
preme Court decisions of the last two years those concern- 
ing the validity of or meaning of the following statutes 
are noteworthy: The federal eight-hour day act (March 19, 
1917), the interstate commerce act as regards its appli- 
cation to intrastate charges (June 11, 1917, and Jan. 14, 


1166 U. S., 290. 

7171 U. S., 505. 

161. U.. &., S84. 

‘37 Federal Reporter, 567 (1889). 
167 U. S., 479. 





1918), demurrage of private cars (March 6, 1917), the 
providing of tank cars by railroads (Dec. 11, 1916), the 
amendment of 1912 regarding railroad ownership of com- 
petitive steamship lines (March 26, 1917, the routing 
powers of carriers in the absence of specific instructions 
(June 10, 1918), the routing powers of Congress and the 
Commission (Nov. 12, 1917) the power of the Commission 
to require answers to questions regarding the supposed 
political activities of railroad officials (Nov. 5, 1917), the 
Ferris land-grant act (April 23, 1917), the liability laws 
as applicable in the release valuation clause of express 
receipts (May 21, 1917), in the “release for man or men 
in charge” contained in live stock shipping contracts 
(May 21, 1917), and in efforts to limit liability in case 
of unusual delay and detention of live stock shipments 
(April 15, 1918), the Indiana headlight law (Dec. 11, 1916), 
the Missouri long-and-short-haul statute (May 21, 1917), 
and the statute giving to the Texas commission the power 
to regulate the schedule of interstate trains (Jan. 14, 1918). 


Enforcement of Statutes and Commission Orders. 
In the original act to regulate commerce the Commission 


‘was required to initiate court proceedings in order to 


obtain the enforcement of its orders. This was changed 
in 1906 to the extent that a penalty of $5,000 for each 
offense was provided in case of failure to comply with the 
Commission’s orders concerning rates which are not set 
aside by judicial proceedings, and to the extent also that 
the amended act provides that all orders except those 
calling for the payment of money, “shall take effect within 
such reasonable time, not less than thirty days, and shall 
continue in force for such period of time, not exceeeding 
two years, as shall be prescribed in the order of the Com- 
mission, unless the same shall be suspended or modified 
or set aside by the Commission, or be suspended or set 
aside by a court of competent jurisdiction.” If, however, 
in spite of the penalty provided for in the act carriers 
fail to obey an order of the Commission, other than for 
the payment of money, the Commission or any party in- 
jured thereby or the United States Attorney-General may 
apply to the courts for its enforcement, which will enforce 
obedience by a writ of injunction or other proper process 
if, after hearing, it is found that the order was regularly 
made and duly served. The procedure in the states vary 
in detail, but the state commission laws usually specify 
what courts shall be charged with the work of enforcing 
commission orders, and by whom actions regarding vio- 
lation of orders may be brought. 


The interstate commerce act and the state commission 
laws likewise require the courts to assist the commissions 
—by compelling recalcitrant witnesses to appear and tes- 
tify. So, too, are’the courts instrumental in the enforce- 
ment of regulatory statutes. Thus the act to regulate 
commerce provides that, “upon the request of the Com- 
mission, it shall be the duty of any district attorney of 
the United States to whom the Commission may apply to 
institute in the proper court and to prosecute under the 
direction of the Attorney-General of the United States all 
necessary proceedings for the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the act and for the punishment of all violations 
thereof;” also that “the (circuit and) district courts of 
the United States shall have jurisdiction, upon the appli- 
cation of the Attorney-General of the United States at the 
request of the Commission alleging a failure to comply 
with or a violation of any of the provisions of said 
act . . . . to issue a writ or writs of mandamus com- 
manding such common carrier to comply with the provi- 
sions of acts and any of them.” 

The services of the courts are particularly important 
in the enforcement of anti-rebating laws. While the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Attorney-General 
are concerned with the enforcement of the rebating clauses 
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of the Elkins act and the interstate commerce act, the 
application of the penalties provided in these laws are 
specifically enforced through the courts; and it is in the 
courts also where injunctions restraining the payment of 
and receipt of rebates are obtained, and where shippers 
may go to obtain writs of mandamus commanding carriers 
to transport traffic or to furnish cars and other facilities 
upon terms or conditions as favorable as those given for 
like traffic under similar conditions to other shippers. 
The application of the anti-trust laws to railroad consoli- 
dations and rate agreements has similarly depended upon 
proceedings brought in the courts. 


Reasonableness of Rates. 


Though the determination of the reasonableness of rates 
is a judicial as well as a legislative function, the rea- 
sonableness of rates made by carriers, as distinct from 
those prescribed by statute or commission orders, has been 
of little concern to the courts in recent years. Before 
commissions with mandatory powers were created shippers 
could, under the common law in the courts, sue for dam- 
ages, which invelved the question of reasonableness, The 
protection afforded by the courts in this way, however, 
proved to be inadequate, because the courts did not at 
the same time have the power to prescribe reasonable 
rates for the future. Since the commissions may fix rea- 
sonable maximum rates as well as determine the reason- 
ableness of rates made by carriers or proposed by them, 
it became the general practice to institute proceedings 
before the commissions. The act to regulate commerce 
still provides that “any person or persons claiming to be 
damaged by any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act may either make complaint to the Commis- 
sion or may bring suit for the re- 
covery of damages in any district court of the 
United States of competent jurisdiction,” but the Supreme 
Court has ruled that such action to recover damages will 
not be sustained in the courts unless the Commission has 
first passed upon the reasonableness of the rates com- 
plained of.® 

The courts have at times prevented the carriers from 
advancing charges. In 1898, for example, the United 
States Circuit Court at Denver issued an injunction against 
a proposed advance in the rates on iron and steel on the 
ground that irreparable injury would follow the practical 
exclusion of the complainant from the Pacific coast mar- 
kets. The occasion for such action is less than in the 
past, because in 1910 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
received power to suspend proposed rate advances. Before 
this power was conferred upon the Commission a tem- 
porary injunction had been issued against the western 
carriers who had proposed a general advance in rates, on 
the ground that their simultaneous action was in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, the proceeding, however, 
being discontinued when the carriers withdrew their ad- 
vance rate tariffs and arrangement was made to give the 
suspension power to the Commission. 

The courts may similarly issue injunctions to prevent 
carriers from cutting charges unduly. Thus in 1898, when 
the Seaboard Line and the Southern Railway began a 
rate war to the detriment of security holders an injunction 
was issued by the United States District Court on request 
of the receiver of one of the connecting lines of the 
Seaboard Air Line. Later, when the rate cutting was re- 
newed, a second injunction was issued by the District 
Court upon prayer of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
of Georgia on the ground that the low rates to Atlanta 
discriminated unduly against Augusta, Macon, and other 
southern cities. When- doubt arose as to the complete 
jurisdiction of the district court, a third injunction was 
issued by the circuit court for the protection of the hold- 
ers of railway bonds. 


Injunctions in Labor Disputes. 


There are several additional forms of railroad regulation 
by the courts of a different character from those previ- 
ously mentioned. One of them is the use of injunction 
powers in labor disputes. The general law in regard to 
strikes, as interpreted by the courts, permits railroad em- 
ployes or others to quit their employment either singly 
or in a body at any time, so long as they do not violate 
contracts or commit violence, intimidation, or other un- 
lawful acts. In the railroad industry, however, the general 
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law of strikes has been modified in several respects by 
specific statutes. Thus, it is unlawful for trainmen to 
abandon engines, cars or trains en route to their regular 
destination or to disable railroad equipment so as to make 
it unfit for immediate use, thereby endangering life and 
property. It is, moreover, illegal to interfere with the 
transportation of the mails, and the courts have ruled 
that it is unlawful for engineers to refuse to haul the 
cars of a connecting line in order to aid a strike on the 
part of the latter’s employes. The engineers may leave 
the service of their company, but when still in its employ 
they must handle the traffic received from connecting car- 
riers. «i @) 
The use of injunctions against acts which frequently 
accompany strikes, thereby contributing to the failure of 
the employes’ efforts, has long been contested by labor on 
the plea that illegal acts are covered by statutes and, if 
committed, are punishable under such laws after trial by 
jury. The courts have, however, issued injunctions on the 
ground that the statutes do not prevent irreparable in- 
jury, which is the special field for the exercise of their 
equity powers. Complaint has also been directed against 
the issue of injunctions when the likelihood of irreparable 
injury was not clear; against the summary imprisonment 
of strike leaders without definite assurance as to their 
responsibility; against the issue of injunctions without 
giving a hearing to the employe; and against the granting 
of blanket injunctions including “all persons whomsoever.” 
Efforts to prohibit the use of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes have been unsuccessful. The courts in any event 
would probably declare unconstitutional any statute of 
such character on the ground that their equity powers to 
be used for the prevention of irreparable injury were not 
obtained from Congress. The Clayton act of 1914, how- 
ever, contains various provisions designed to regulate the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes: (1) No preliminary 
injunctions may be issued without notice to both parties. 
(2) No temporary restraining order may be issued with- 
out such notice unless irreparable injury would be likely 
to result from the delay incident to the holding of a hear- 
ing, and all such temporary orders are to expire in ten 
days, although they may be renewed for good cause. (3) 
Persons served with a restraining order issued without 
notice may give a two days’ notice to the applicant and, 
when they then appear before the court to ask for a 
dissolution, a hearing must be had. (4) Restraining or- 
ders or injunctions must state reasons fully and indicate 
with reasonable definitiveness the acts restrained. (5) 
No injunctions may be issued against peaceful picketing, 
advising others to strike or boycott, peaceful assemblage, 
payment of strike benefits, or the employes’ right to strike. 
(6) If an act is also contrary to the federal criminal 
statutes, the disobedience of a restraining order or in- 
junctions is punishable as contempt of court only after 
trial by jury, unless the contempt is committed-in the 
presence of the court or unless the restraining order or 
injunction is issued in a suit brought by the United States. 
(7) No action for contempt may be begun after the ex- 
piration of one year from the time of the act complained 
of. (2) Injunctions or restraining orders may be issued in 
labor disputes only when necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury, for which no adequate remedy at law exists. 


Appointment of Receivers. 


Perhaps the most direct control over railroads exercised 
by the courts is when insolvent lines are operated by 
receivers who are appointed by the courts and who act 
as their agents. When a railroad company is unable to 
pay the interest on its debt or meet its other financial 
obligations, a court, on request of its creditors, may take 
possession of the company’s property. Originally receiver- 
ships were always declared for the protection of creditors, 
and this is still the legal principle underlying receiver- 
ship, but in practice it has frequently occurred that the 
request virtually comes from the railroad’s owners or their 
representatives, who desire to tide the company over 4 
period of declining traffic or depression and meanwhile 
avoid interference from creditors or persons ambitious of 
obtaining control. Such receiverships are known as 
“friendly receivership,” both because of the purpose stated 
above and because one of the company’s officials is usu- 
ally selected to act as the receiver. 

The powers of the court acting through a receiver are 
wide in scope. Not only may the receiver operate the 
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insolvent railroad, expend funds for its maintenance, and 
apply its regular income, but he may engage in recon- 
struction work and improve the road’s property. The pay- 
ment of current interest and other fixed charges may be 
suspended, and additional funds may be raised by issuing 
receivers’ certificates, which outrank even first mortgage 
bonds. The receiver is also charged with the protection 
of the property in suits or otherwise. 

Meanwhile the receiver may co-operate with the cred- 
itors and owners in placing the road in a solvent condi- 
tion and in reorganizing the company. If, however, the 
company is found to be hopelessly insolvent, the court 
will direct the sale of its property for the benefit of the 
creditors. While the road is being operated by the re- 
ceiver the creditors and also the stockholders usually form 
committees to protect their respective interests and formu- 
late reorganization plans. 

Receiverships were particularly numerous during the 
business panics of 1873, 1885 and 1893 and again during 
the period of rising costs beginning in 1912. During the 
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18 months ending July 1, 1894, a mileage of 43,000, or 
24 per cent, of the country’s entire railway network was 
taken possession of by the courts, and from November, 
1893 to November, 1896, the mileage operated by re- 
ceivers was at no time less than 20,000 miles. In the 
summer of 1915 the mileage in the hands of receivers 
again mounted to 42,000 miles, or nearly 15 per cent, of 
the entire railroad mileage of the United States, and on 
June 30, 1916, receivers were operating 37,353 miles. Sev- 
eral of the most important railway insolvencies, beginning 
in 1912, were due in large part to financial mismanage- 
ment, but in many instances the immediate causes of 
financial difficulty were rising operating expenses, inability 
to raise charges without obtaining the permission of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the state commis- 
sions, and, for a while also, a falling off in traffic. These 
conditions, of course, had the most severe effect on the 
companies having unusually heavy interest payments and 
other fixed charges, which frequently spell insolvency in 
case of a reduction in net earnings. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Powers Railroad Commission: 


(Sup. Ct. of La.) The Railroad Commission of Louisi- 
ana is established in the constitution of the state; and to 
it is given certain powers and authority over railroads, 
steamboats, water craft, sleeping car, freight and passen- 
ger tariffs and service, express rates, telephone and tele- 
graph charges, etc.—Empire Rice Milling Co. et al. vs. 
Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 79 Sou. Rep. 833. 


On the complaint of a party in interest that any rate, 
classification, rule, charge, order, act, or regulation adopted 
by the commission is beyond the power of the commission, 
or is unreasonable, discriminatory, extortionate, or unjust, 
the courts of the state have jurisdiction to entertain the 
complaint.—Ibid. 

The presumption is that railroad commission acted 
justly as to all parties concerned in adopting a milling-in- 
transit and a rate order, and courts will not interfere 
without clear evidence that a party’s legal rights have 
been invaded, or that rate is unreasonable, discriminatory 
or extortionate.—Ibid. 

Milling in Transit: 

(Sup. Ct. of La.) Milling in transit is a burden placed 

upon the railroads, and the validity of such a rule may be 


contested by the railroads.—Empire Rice Milling Co. et 
al. vs. Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 79 Sou. Rep. 833. 

Milling in transit is not an unusual privilege granted 
by railroads to their patrons, and it is not unusual or 1n- 
just to impose such an obligation upon railroads, provided 
that the rates are compensatory for the additional burden 
placed upon them.—Ibid. 

The obligation of milling in transit cannot be contested 
by any other person than the railroads upon which it is 
placed.—Ibid. 

Penal Statutes: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In an action for damage to an in- 
terstate shipment, Revisal 1905, 2632, imposing a penalty 
for negligence, is inapplicable.-—Bivens Bros. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co., 97 S. E. Rep. 215. 

Published Rate: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Carrier may recover regular rate for 
interstate shipment as shown by schedule on file with 
Interstate Commerce Commission under interstate com- 
merce act, though lower rate was quoted by carrier to 
shipper at time of shipment.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Latham 
et al., 97 S. E. Rep. 235. 

Shipper is liable for established rate on interstate freight 
shipment, regardless of any contract between shipper and 
consignee.—Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


Acts Constituting Delivery: 

(St. L. Ct. of App., Mo.) Whena carrier delivered goods 
to the consignee, the title having passed, its liability as 
common carrier terminated, and when it then delivered 
the goods to another at the consignee’s request it was 
acting as the latter’s agent.——Hayes vs. Wells Fargo & 
Co. Express, 206 S. W. Rep. 229. 

Ratifying Misdelivery: 

(St. L. Ct. of App., Mo.) Evidence held to show that 
Seller had ratified carrier’s delivery of goods, shipped to 
buyer, to a third person by acceptance from the latter 
of a large part of purchase price.—Hayes vs. Wells Fargo 
& Co. Express, 206 S. W. Rep. 229. 


Non-Delivery: 

(Sup. St., Appellate Term, First Dept.) The measure of 
damages for carrier’s non-delivery of goods is the differ- 
ence between their market value at time and place for 
delivery and when they were offered back to shipper, 
irrespective of cause of reduction therein.—Freegood et 
al. vs. Barrett, 172 N. Y. Sup 253. 


Wrongful Delivery: 


(Sup. Ct. of Minn.) A contract for the shipment of a 
car of wheat over the line of defendant’s road contained 
the provision that the wheat should not be delivered to a 
named prospective purchaser without a surrender of the 
bill of lading, and that such prospective purchaser should 
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not be permitted to inspect the wheat before such delivery. 
It is held: ; 

1. That the act of defendant on the arrival of the car 
at destination in switching the same at the instance of 
the prospective purchaser onto an unloading sidetrack did 
not constitute a delivery to such purchaser; and 

2. That the carrier in such a case is not responsible 
for an inspection by the prospective purchaser, when made 
through secret and stealthy means, without the knowledge 
or consent of the carrier.—Quinn-Sheperdson Co. vs. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 169 N. W. Rep. 422. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Limiting Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Under U. S. Comp. St. 1916, 8604a, 
a bill of lading stipulating against liability for the car- 
rier’s negligence is invalid and without effect if the trans- 
action is interstate in character.—Bivens Bros. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co., 97 S. E. Rep. 215. 

Care Required: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) It is the duty of carriers to trans- 
port goods offered for shipment within a reasonable time 
and in a proper car considering the season.—Bivens Bros. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 97 S. E. Rep. 215. 
Damages—Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In an action for damage to sweet 
potatoes in shipment, the burden is on the carrier to ex- 
culpate itself from liability for the damage, because it has 
the best opportunity of knowing and proving how the 
injury occurred.—Bivens Bros. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. 
Co., 97 S. E. Rep. 215. 

In an action against a carrier for damage to goods in 
transit plaintiff has the burden of proving that the neg- 
ligence of the carrier was the proximate cause of the 
injury.—Ibid. 

Court Instructions: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In an action for damage to goods 
in shipment where the charge clearly presented question 
whether the carrier was negligent, whether the negligence 
was the proximate cause of the injury, and the amount of 
damage, the simple issue whether defendant was indebted 
to plaintiff, and, if so, in what amount, was sufficient.— 
Bivens Bros. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 97 S. E. Rep. 
215. 

CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Liability for Freight: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) Carrier may look either to con- 
signor, with whom contract of shipment is made, or to 
consignee for the freight.—Southern Ry. Co. vs. Latham 
et al., 97 S. E. Rep. 235. 

In action for freight charges, carrier, having alleged 
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express agreement to pay stated amount of freight, may 
recover upon the theory that through a mutual mistake 
of shipper and carrier the rate charged was less than that 
authorized by the tariff.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Special Contract: 

(Ct. of App. of Ky.) That defendant express company 
agreed with plaintiff shipper to have cars ready in tinie 
for shipment to go out, so as to connect with a fast pas- 
senger train, would not show a special contract for through 
and direct transportation of the cattle, where such train 
was not scheduled to stop at way station, destination of 
shipment.—Adams Express Co. vs. Burr Oak Jersey Farm, 
206 S. W. Rep. 173. 

In view of interstate commerce act 1887, as amended 


by act Cong. June 29, 1906, neither the carrier nor the 


owner of interstate shipment of cattle can make any 
special contract for through and direct shipment different 
from that open to the general public.—Ibid. 

Delay: , 

(Ct. of App. of Ky.) That fast passenger train, which 
was not scheduled to stop at destination, detached cars 
containing plaintiff’s cattle and left them on a sidetrack, 
causing delay of four hours, held not to make defendant 
express company liable for negligent delay, where ship- 
ment was carried to destination by first train following 
which stopped at destination—Adams Express Co. vs. Burr 
Oak Jersey Farm, 206 S. W. Rep. 173. 

Defendant express company’s common-law liability as 
an insurer does not include delays in shipments, it being 
liable for such delays only as are the result of its neg- 
ligence.—Ibid. 

Where no time for delivery of shipment of cattle is 
stipulated, the shipper assumes the risk of unavoidable 
accidents, and of usual and ordinary delays incident to 
the ordinary conduct of the carrier’s business.—Ibid. 

In action against defendant express company for delay 
of shipment of cattle, held, that the “ordinary conduct of 
the carrier’s business” was to transport the shipment by 
a fast express train to a point where some connecting 
carrier would take it with one of its trains which stopped 
at the point of destination.—Ibid. 

Reasonable Time: 

(Ct. of App. of Ky.) As a common carrier it was the duty 
of defendant express company to transport plaintiff’s cattle 
within a reasonable time, no time being stipulated.—Adams 
Express Co. vs. Burr Oak Jersey Farm, 206 S. W. Rep. 173. 

What constitutes a reasonable time within which a 
carrier should make delivery, in the absence of a stipula- 
tion for a certain time, must be governed by the circum- 
stances of each particular case.—lIbid. 


Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mino. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Freight: 


(Cir. Ct. of App., Sec. Cir.) Freight is earned only upon 
delivery of cargo.—The Gracie D. Chambers, 253 Fed. Rep. 
182. 

Unless the bill of lading contains stipulations to the 
contrary, freight prepaid must be returned, if for any 
cause the cargo is not delivered.—Ibid. 

(Dist. Ct., S. D.. New York.) Where libelant shipped 
varnishes upon a steamship, prepaying freight and receiv- 
ing a bill of lading, releasing carrier from loss through 
restraint of rulers or people, and providing prepaid freight 
be considered as earned and retained by carrier, “vessel 
or cargo lost or not lost,” and after loading the United 
States refused the owner license to ship, the carrier could 
retain prepaid freight.—The Bris, 253 Fed. Rep. 259. 

Insertion by shipowner of clause in bill of lading pro- 
viding that prepaid freight be considered earned on ship- 





ment and retained by carrier, “vessel or cargo lost or not 


lost,” is not in contravention of public policy in time of 


war.—Ibid. 

Where a carrier loaded goods on a vessel for shipment, 
and freight was prepaid, and carrier was forced to unload 
the goods through shipper’s failure to secure license from 
the United States, such was not a “commercial frustration 
of the adventure,” constituting failure of consideration.— 
Ibid. 

Bill of Lading: 

(Cir. Ct. of App., Sec. Cir.) Where a bill of lading re- 
cited: “Restraints of prices and rulers’ excepted.” 
“Freight for the said goods to be prepaid in full without 
discount retained and irrevocably, ship and, or cargo lost 
or not lost” freight prepaid might be retained whenever 
delivery of the cargo was prevented, because of a restraint 
of prices, the meaning being perfectly clear, despite the 
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insertion of the conjunction between the words retained ® 


and irrevocably.—The Gracie D. Chambers, 253 Fed. Rep. 
182. 

Where the United States government refused clearance 
papers to sailing vessels whose voyages would bring them 
within the submarine danger zone, a shipper who had pre- 
paid freight on goods delivered for transportation on such 
a sailing vessel cannot recover the same, the act of the 
government amounting to a “restraint of prices’ within 
the bill of lading, which provided for retention of freight 
prepaid in case delivery was prevented by such restraint. 
—Ibid. 

Custody: 

(Cir. Ct. of App., Sec. Cir.) Goods delivered to a carrier 
by water, even before actual loading on board, are in his 
custody, and the maritime engagement is then begun.— 
The Gracie D. Chambers, 253 Fed. Rep. 182. 


SEPTEMBER PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


(Bulletin of Bureau of Railway News and Statistics) 


At last, through a combination of statements issued by 
the Federal Administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 
Chicago, is enabled to make a close approximation of the 
average passenger and freight receipts of the railways in 
September, compared with the corresponding month in 1917, 
as follows: 

Average Receipts. 
1918. 1917. 
Cents. 


From passengers carried one mile 1.966 
From freight per ton carried one mile : 722 


Cents. 


The average inerease under federal control is therefore 
seen to be slightly over 28 per cent in both cases. 


This computation is confirmed by. the fact that the aver- 
age receipts for the whole country in 1917 were 2.105 cents 
per passenger mile and .728 per freight ton mile, the differ- 
ence being normal between Class 1 roads and all roads. 


No direct comparisons are possible, because the Adminis- 
tration figures on performance cover a less mileage than 
the income reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The September report on passenger traffic just issued by 
the Administration shows that there has been a remark- 
able change in passenger travel when compared with that 
for the nine months to September 30, 1918, and for the 
same periods of the previous year, as may be seen in the 
following statement for the several divisions: 


Increase or decrease (*) 
1917 to 1918 
September—nine months. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
New England district *9.4 
Central district sf 5 
Ohio-Indiana district. *5.9 
Total eastern region *6.2 
Allegheny region 5 
Pocahontas region 
Southern region 
Northwestern, region 
Central Western region 
Southwestern region 
Grand total all regions 


Miro coon 
PO SOS me MOU 
OP PDIOMNNA 


“It will be observed that only in the territory generally 
described as south of the Potomac and Ohio and east of 
the. Mississippi was there an increase in passenger traffic 
miles in September, 1918, over September, 1917, with the 
exception of an insignificent increase in the Southwestern 
region. It will also be remarked that the phenomenal in- 
crease for the nine months to September 30 of about 30 
per cent was also in this territory. 


Turning to the income account for September, it appears 
that a loss of 6.2 per cent in passenger traffic in the East- 
ern region was accompanied by a gain of 30 per cent in 
Passenger revenues; a gain of about 19 per cent in pas- 
senger traffic in the three southern regions was rewarded 
with an increase of over 57 per cent in passenger revenues, 
while a loss of about 10 per cent in the western regions 
was compensated by a gain of 15 per cent in revenues. 

The paradox of smaller traffic yielding larger revenues is 
accounted for by the advance in fares last May, but what 
stimulated travel in the South in September while de- 
pressing it in the North is a question the figures do not 
answer, 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. Cc. 


Help for Traffic Man oa 


iii oii tdi: of Billing Instructions. 


Q.—We enclose copy of bill of lading to one of our 
consignees which shows the destination to be Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Parkville Station, mail address 1905 Bath avenue. 

The bill of lading further shows shipment to have been 
routed New York Central, both as to the originating line 
and as to the road given after the word “route.” Ship- 
ment was billed by the New York Central Lines at 
to Wallabout Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Eastbound New 
York Central Fast Freight Line Basing Book I. C. C. No. 
2, shows that on page 79 that Bush Docks is the nearest 


delivery for Bath avenue. 


Parkville Station is not shown in the index on page 13 
as a Brooklyn delivery, but is given on page 177, index 
53, as being on the Long Island Railroad. Parkville is 
within the municipal limits of Brooklyn. 

Will you kindly advise us if there was any legal obliga- 
tion on the part of the carrier to have forwarded the 
shipment to Parkville Station, N. Y., in view of the des- 
tination as given on the copy of bill of lading attached? 
Consignee allowed the freight to go to storage because of 
the fact that it was not shipped to Parkville Station. 

Have we a legal basis on which to file claim, consider- 
ing that the bill of lading might be considered to have 
two destinations shown and also considering that the New 
York Central billing book gives Bush Docks and not 
Wallabout Basin as the proper station to which freight 
for Bath avenue should be billed? 

A.—Answering the query, the carrier billing the goods 
from the point of origin was under legal obligation to 
make delivery as set out in the bill of lading, or, if such 
delivery was not possible, to advise the shipper in advance 
of the impossibility of making delivery. The shipper hav- 
ing inserted in the bill of lading the destination point, it 
was the duty, therefore, of the carrer to deliver the goods 
at that point, and failure to make delivery at that point 
places such liability upon the carrier as would result from 
misdelivery of the shipment. Your bill of lading did not 
contain two destination points. The destination point wag 
Brooklyn and the sub-station was Parkville. The local 
address of the consignee at 1905 Bath avenue was simply 
placed there for the convenience of the railroad company 
in notifying the consignee of the arrival of his freight. 
The fact that Parkville Station is not a delivery station 
on the New York Central does not change the obligation 
on the part of the carrier to make delivery at the station 
designated or to advise the shipper of its inability so to do. 


Liability for Charges. 


Q.—A, an irresponsible and transient lumber shipper, 
shipped to B a carload of lumber purchased on basis 
f. o. b. cars shipping point. A is dilatory in loading and 
car service accrues and the originating railroad agent 
issues a clear bill of lading, with no mention of advance 
charges for car service or any other service, and the 
freight bill is rendered at destination without notice of 
car service and the extra amount is considered to be 
error in billing or figuring the freight charges and re- 
mittance made to A without deducting any amount to 
cover advance charges. It is later developed that the 
amount in addition to the freight charges figured on the 
correct rate in effect at the time the shipment moved 
was car service. Is not the railroad company negligent 
in such case in not mentioning advance charges to cover 
car service on the bill of lading or notifying the consignee 
that car service accrued, and in such case who is re- 
sponsible for the car service, when A cannot be located 
or would possibly not be financially liable if he could be 
located? 
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A.—While it is true that ordinarily a transportation com- 
pany looks to the consignor for all transportation charges, 
yet it is equally true that the legal obligation rests upon 
the carrier to collect all charges accruing on a shipment 
and, if the consignor is not responsible or the transporta- 
tion charges cannot be collected from him, then the con- 
signee is liable for these charges. In this case, however, 
the shipment was made f. o. b. shipping point and the 
consignee was primarily liable for the transportation 
charges. While the railroad company was negligent in 
not advising the consignee of the advanced charges, so 
as to give the consignee an opportunity to deduct these 
advanced charges from his invoice payment to the con- 
_ Signor, yet this neglect on the part of the carrier does 

not excuse that carrier from collecting any charges which 

lawfully accrue on the shipment. It is a hardship upon 
the consignee for the carrier to be guilty of such negli- 
gence, but it is not a negligence which destroys the ob- 
ligation which rests upon the carrier by law to collect all 
transportation charges. The consignee, therefore, in our 
opinion, is liable for the payment of these advanced 
charges and, in case they are paid, has no recourse against 
the carrier. 

Redemption of Lost Ticket. 

Q.—John Doe purchases a 25-ride commutation ticket 
between two points, but after using five rides said ticket 
was left in his shirt pccket and the shirt went to the 
laundry, destroying the unused portion of the ticket and 
leaving absolutely no evidence of its ever having existed. 

The railroad passenger department refuses to refund 
for the twenty rides, claiming that they have no evidence 
that the ticket was destroyed. 

He gave them the number of the ticket and asked them 
to check up the coupons belonging to this ticket, which 
would prove that no more than five rides were ever used. 
This they refuse to do, because their coupons from com- 
mutation tickets are not kept in the proper order, and 
they take the stand that they could hardly be expected 
to go to the expense of keeping these coupons filed merely 
as a protection in an isolated case of this kind. 

We believe that the carriers should either have their 
records in proper condition or find some other way of 
proving a claim of this nature, and that the public should 
not suffer because of their desire to curtail this expense 
of filing. 

Won’t you kindly give us the benefit of your views in 
the matter? 

A.—This exact question has never been before the In: 
terstate Commerce Commission, so far as investigation 
discloses, but a somewhat similar question was considered 
in Conference Ruling No. 238, issued on Dec. 6, 1909. In 
that ruling the Commission says: “If a limited passenger 
ticket is lost or destroyed before being used (and no 
error or neglect of a carrier’s agent is involved), it is 
not unlawful for the carrier, after the limit of the ticket 
has expired, to refund to the passenger the extra fare 
paid as a result of such loss or destruction, provided the 
loss or destruction shows the identity of the claimant 
as the original holder and the fact that the extra fare 
was paid for travel by the original holder over the route 
and within the limit of the lost ticket, are clearly and 
definitely proved in a form that becomes a part of the 
record in the case; and provided it is clearly shown that 
such ticket has not been used or redeemed by any other 
-person. Such action should be withheld for a sufficient 
period of time properly and reasonably to guard against 
the lost ticket being redeemed or used by some person 
cther than the original holder. 

Upon general principles of law, the original purchaser 
of this commutation ticket would be entitled to a refund 
of the unused portion of his ticket, and if the carrier does 
not choose to go to the expense of keeping its files and 
records in such condition as to determine the legality of 
a claim of this character, then the carrier would, it is 
believed, be forced to accept an affidavit showing that the 
ticket was absolutely destroyed beyond any possibility of 
further use; that a certain number of commutations were 
still left in the book of tickets and unused. The carrier 
might, for its own protection, also reasonably require the 
filing of a bond in sufficient sum to protect it against the 
possibility of future loss. 

It would seem entirely unreasonable and against the 
principles of ordinary justice that in a case of this kind 
a carrier could refuse to make proper settlement for un- 
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used transportation; such action being in effect to defraud 
the purchaser of that for which the purchaser had made 
payment to the carrier. 


Interest Charges Accruing by Reason of Delayed 
Shipments. 


Q.—Owing to the great delay that is given our carload 
shipments of cereal products, etc., on which, as you know, 
arrival drafts are made, we are confronted with a large 
interest charge every month, and in checking the matter 
up we find that the charge is entirely due to delay in 
transit of our carload shipments. 


We understand that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has rendered a ruling and some of the courts have 
also handed down opinions relative to carriers paying for 
excess interest charges due to delay in transiti, and we 
would thank you to cite us to such opinions or ruling. 


A.—The payment of interest charges as above set out 
is a feature of damage to the shipper which is not within 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and hence, so far as investigation discloses, the Commis- 
sion has made no ruling upon the question. 


The interstate commerce law, as amended by the Car. 
mack and Cummins amendments, provides that the carrier 
shall be liable to the holder of the bill of lading for the 
full loss, damage or injury to the property sustained by 
the shipper and caused by the carrier. Consequently it 
would appear that if an unusual and unreasonable delay 
occurs in the forwarding of a shipment, and because of 
that unnecessary and unreasonable delay interest charges 
accrue upon the bill of lading draft, the shipper is dam- 
aged to the extent of the interest charges which so accrue 
and this damage is a damage which should be recoverable 
from the carrier through the courts, although we know 
of no such case in any of the courts. 


In the case of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
R. R. Co., appellant, vs. the Peninsula Produce Exchange, 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that the loss 
and damage referred to in the interstate commerce act 
were not limited to the damage “to the property,” but 
that the words “to the property” limited the word “injury,” 
and that loss and damage might be recovered, although 
that loss and damage was not to the property transported. 
This decision of the Supreme Court can be found in the 
issue of The Traffic World of Jan. 29, 1916, page 271. 


SAVING FOR SHIPPERS 


A statement put out by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, New York, says: “It is estimated that 
the shippers of Queens Borough will save approximately a 
half million dollars during the coming year by the reduc: 
tion of freight rates on interchange traffic between the 
Long Island Railroad and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. This new proportional freight tariff, 
known as I. C. C. No. 725, issued by Donald Wilson, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Long Island Railroad, became 
effective December 7 on class and commodity rates between 
Fresh Pond Juntcion and all stations on the Long Island 
Railroad. 

“This is the direct result of the efforts of the Traffic 
Club of the Queens Chamber of Commerce, of which E. J. 
Tarof is president, and the Traffic Bureau of the same or- 
ganization, of which P. W. Moore is manager, who have 
worked to secure this reduction ever since the rates were 
established from New England points when the Connecting 
Railroad bridge across Hell Gate was opened for traffic. 
Frequent conferences with the railroad officials in New 
York, in New Haven and in Boston were held by repre- 
sentatives of the Queens Chamber of Commerce to convince 
them of the justice of their claim for freight rates that 
would be equitable as compared with those from New Eng- 
land points to shippers located in Manhattan. 


“The Traffic Club of the Queens Chamber of Commerce 
is not satisfied, however, with this accomplishment, which 
will save the shippers of Queens Borough in one year 
many times the total amount which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Borough of Queens has spent for all of its 
expenses since its formation, seven and one-half years ago, 
but intend to carry on their fight to secure exactly the 
same rates between New England points and those sections 
in Queens in Group ‘A’ points as now prevail to Manhattan 
and also for a similar reduction to Group ‘B’ points.” 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the ‘payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Carrier’s Liability Under Option No. One. 


Illinois.—Question: Will you please advise, through the 
columns of The Traffic World, as early as consistent, 
whether or not there is any legal liability against carriers 
for shortage or broken packages on shipments of perish- 
able freight moving under option No. 1; also when doors 
are cleated open to allow proper ventilation? 

Might say that we handle a great number of cars of 
apples, which move under option No. 1; also potatoes 
under option No. 1, and doors cleated open for ventilation 
and on all claims presented to carriers for loss or dam- 
age due to pilferage, or broken packages, they have stated 
that there is no liability on their part. Any information 
that you could give us that might be of assistance to 
us, in collecting such claim, if there is any legal liability, 
in the way of citing legal authorities, will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the writer. I find The Traffic World is 
almost invaluable to a traffic man, and especially at the 
present time always look forward to the next issue with 
a great deal of pleasure. 


Answer: Option No. 1, relative to charges for the pro- 
tective service rendered in shipments of perishable freight, 
are now published in the tariffs of most carriers, and 
provide that the shipper may elect to assume responsi- 
bility for the protective service and thereby assume all 
responsibility for loss or damage due to cold or heat, not 
the direct result of negligence of the carrier. These tar- 
iffs also provide for an alternative option, designated as 
No. 2, under which the cars move under the carrier’s 
protective service, for which a charge is made, and the 
carrier assumes all liability for loss or damage due to 
cold or heat, not the direct result of the negligence of 
the shipper. 


Prior to the Cummins amendment, these provisions re- 
ceived the approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, under the Carmack amendment, in the case of 
Protection of Potato Shipments in Winter, 29 I. C. C., 507, 
in which the Commission said that the Carmack amend- 
ment does not prohibit the carriers from entering into 
reasonable contracts with the shippers for a release from 
liability as an alternative to other tariff provisions under 
which the carriers will accept this responsibility them- 
selves. The Commission further said that this rule is 
“fair and reasonable, in that it allows the shipper a choice 
between shipping his traffic at a lower rate under a 
special contract by which he becomes his own insurer 
against weather loss and damage or of making his ship- 
ments under terms imposing the full responsibility upon 
the carrier.” 


Since the adoption of the first Cummins amendment 
the Commission has further reviewed this subject in the 
case of Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. C. & A. 
R. R. Co. et al., 44 I. C. C., 426, in which it referred to its 
holdings in the Cummins amendment 33 I. C. C., 687, to the 
effect that the lawful rate on file at the time is the rate 
providing for the limited liability. The Cummins amend- 
ment, by making contracts limiting liability for loss caused 
by the carrier unlawfully, does not destroy these rates, and 
therefore sustained the alternative rule in the case above 
cited against the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 


Many of the carriers have also published a rule in their 
tariffs to the effect that when shippers of perishable 
freight in carload lots have not ordered refrigeration or 
insulated cars, but have loaded same in stock or common 
box cars with side doors fastened open for ventilation, 
they will be transported wholly at owner’s risk of loss 
or damage by heat, cold, pilferage or leakage, not the 
direct result of actionable negligence of the carrier. In 
such cases the carriers will not accept or be governed 
by any instructions with respect to ventilation. In the 
Northern Potato Traffic Association case above cited this 
Provision was not found unreasonable by the Commission. 
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Therefore, if the shipment in question moved under a 
tariff rule providing for the alternative services above 
described, and stipulated that it is transported at owner’s 
risk of loss or damage by heat, cold, pilferage, or leak- 
age, when they are loaded in a stock car or common box 
car with side doors fastened open for ventilation, instead 
of refrigerator or insulated car which are not ordered 
by the shipper, and the shipper selects option No. 1, and 
at a lower rate by which he becomes his own insurer, and 
the loss, damage, or pilferage cannot be charged directly 
to the negligence or delay of the carrier, the carrier will 
not be liable. 


Giving Shipper’s Name in Express Receipt. 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, 
through the columns of The Traffic World, of any ruling 
or decision which compels the express company to show 
shipper’s name on express receipts when they present 
them for collection? 

Answer: We are not familiar with any specific ruling 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or the U. S. Rail- 
road Administration that definitely holds that an express 
company may or may not withhold the shipper’s name 
on receipts calling for the payment of charges covering 
express shipments. However, the Division of Public Serv- 
ice and Accounts, through its director, in P. S. & A. 
Circular No. 9, dated June 29, 1918, relating to the pay- 
ment of charges, requires a carrier to treat shippers or 
consignees in a business way and, as it is proper and 
businesslike for a consignee to know from whom ship- 
ments come upon which he is called to pay charges, and 
thus enable him to determine whether the charges are 
due or if he is responsible for the same, it is our opinion 
that a consignee is fully within his rights in demanding 
information from the carrier regarding the name of the 
shipper. 

Weights on Grain Shipments. 


New York.—Question: Claim against railroad for 2,000 
pounds, or 41.32 bushels of barley short from a carload 
of 66,000 pounds for export, though supported by Min- 
neapolis State Weighers’ certificate showing 66,000 pounds, 
which was the weight for which clear bill of lading was 
given and was the weight on seller’s invoice for which 
consignee paid and New York Produce Exchange Weigh- 
er’s return, which is also the condition certificate, does 
not show exceptions taken to the car, and railroad records 
also are similarly free. 

Claim has been pressed, with a transcript from The 
Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1918, of an I. C. C. opinion ap- 
plicable and a further statement that it is futile to argue 
that the outturn weight is unreliable, because consignee’s 
order to the railroad elevator for delivery to the ocean 
steamship is limited to that outturn, nor can such short- 
age be attributed to natural shrinkage, because the legal 
allowance therefor is set down. Suit has been threatened 
if settlement be not effected within a reasonable time. 
What is your opinion of the railroad’s stand? 

Answer: It is well settled that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has no jurisdiction over claims for loss 
or damage in transit, but that the Commission may award 
damages for reparation of injuries resulting from viola- 
tions of the act. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. T. S. 
& M. Ry., 44 I. C. C., 601. The article referred to as 
being published on page 242 of the Aug. 3, 1918, issue of 
The Traffic World deals with the attitude of the National 
Industrial Traffic League on the matter of the payment of 
freight claims, as expressed in a letter to the Legal De- 
partment of the Railroad Administration, and part of it 
relates to the question of weights, as determined by the 
Commission in the case entitled, “Claims for Loss and 
Damage of Grain,” 48 I. C. C., 5380, which case grew out 
of the widely varying practices of shippers and carriers 
that were illegal or of doubtful propriety, as constituting 
undue preference, unjust discrimination, or otherwise in 
violation of the act, and therefore clearly within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

In this case the Commission calls attention to the diffi- 
culty of adjusting claims for loss of grain. Leakage in 
transit, defects of cars or other conditions, shrinkage in 
transit, and discrepancies between the original and des- 
tination weights are of frequent occurrence. It seems that 
practically all grain is sold on the basis of the destination 
weights. These weights are also used in settlement of 
the freight charges, and usually are ascertained by official 
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weighmasters. These weights are known as supervised 
weights. When ascertained solely by the shipper they 


are called unsupervised. The Commission said on page 
569 of its report, “the record clearly shows that properly 
supervised weights are far more reliable than unsuper- 
vised weights.” The Commission also declares that the 
existence and extent of a loss from a particular shipment 
can rarely be ascertained .by direct and conclusive evi- 
dence, as many secondary facts must be considered, and, 
as inaccurate weighing is responsible for many apparent 
shortages, and after referring to the need of better meth- 
ods and more accurate facilities for handling grain at 
shipping points, for greater uniformity of weighing rules 
and practices at terminal markets, for cars more suitable 
for the safe transportation of grain, for better grain doors 
and the more general use of other cooperage material, 
and for a greater care in preparing cars for shipments, 
handling them in transit, and obtaining accurate records 
of losses or defects such as would permit losses to occur, 
concludes its very extensive and exhaustive investigation 
of the subject by recommending that no order be entered 
at this time, but that the carriers and the shippers be 
given an opportunity to confer and agree upon rules 
and practices which should be observed, and that such 
rules, if reasonable and non-discriminatory, be tentatively 
endorsed by the Commission. 

Since the promulgation of the Commission’s order afore- 
said, the general counsel of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion addressed a letter to the various regional directors 
relative to the matter of adjusting damage claims arising 
from the transportation of grain and other commodities, 
in which it was recommended that in the adjustment of 
grain claims “that where the carrier’s record, after a 
thorough investigation, does not indicate that there was 
any loss by leakage or other negligence, such as trans- 
ferring, record of bad order of the car in transit and being 
repaired, that such claims should not be paid, when there 
is no evidence of carrier’s liability other than the differ- 


ence between weights at points of shipment and at des- ° 


tination.” 

It was this recommendation that prompted the protest 
from the National Industrial Traffic League, as referred 
to in the first part of this answer. 

Earlier decisions by the Commission have been as fol- 
lows: That charges on articles subject to shrinkage in 
transit should be on the basis of original weights. Ewing 
Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co., 46 I. C. C., 472. 

That rule that charges on coal will be assessed on 
weights ascertained at carrier’s regular weighing stations 
and that this rule will not be departed from, was un- 
reasonable. Aetna Portland Cement Co. vs. D. G. H. & 
M. Ry., 46 I. C. C. 409. 

That charges on green timbers, basis of weights ascer- 
taied near point of origin, not shown unreasonable as 
compared with lower weights at destination, due to evap- 
oration in transit. Trexler Lumber Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., 47 I. C. C., 230. 

That tolerance is the allowance margin of error between 
the original and destination scale readings, arising from 
differences in scales or errors in weighings or from the 
absorption or evaporation of moisture by the shipment in 
transit, which must be acceded as a condition precedent 
to the correction of the billed weight and the reweighing 
of the shipment free. Northwestern Traffic & Service 
Bureau vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry., 47 I. C. C., 549. 


That gn a weight of 60,000 pounds shrinkage of 60 or 
70 pounds of wheat and 120 pounds on oats and barley 
are normal and not indicative of inaccurate weighing or 
losses in transit. Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 
48 I. C. C., 573. 

That a rule that there will be deducted from the 
weight of the grain lost one-eighth of one per cent of the 
shipping weight on wheat, rye, oats and other small grain 
and one-fourth of one per cent on corn to cover shrink- 
age due to evaporation or other natural causes is not 
unreasonable. Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 48 
I. C. C., 544. 

(Since writing the above we have read the Director- 
General’s General Order No. 57, as published in the Dec. 
14, 1918, issue of The Traffic World. This order will mod- 
ify our above answer in such particulars as they may 
conflict, for and during the period when the railroads are 
operated by the U. S. Railroad Administration.) 
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K. C. SOUTHERN CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Arguments were heard on December 18 on the appli- 
cation of the Kansas City Southern for a writ of mandamus 
requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
testimony to find out what it would cost to acquire the 
lands now used by the railroad company on the assump- 
tion that the railroad was not there and that there was 
outstanding an order that one exactly like it should be 
produced on the lands now occupied. The Commission, in 
the course of the testimony relating to the Kansas City 
Southern, declined to undertake anything so speculative 
as that, it said, although the valuation law, as construed 
by the railroad lawyers who have been conducting the 
valuation case, appear to think it imposes such a duty on 
the Commission. 

Samuel Untermyer, for the railroad, P. J. Farrell, for 
the Commission, and Charles E. Elmquist, as a friend of 
the court, but really as the representative of the state 
commissions, argued the question before Justice Stafford, 
to whom the case had been assigned. 

Solicitor Farrell, answering the application for the writ, 
said: 

“That an attempt to find and report said present cost 
of condemnation and damages or of purchase is an attempt 
to ascertain and report the actual cost of acquiring the 
lands included in said rights-of-way, yards, and terminals 
upon the assumption that the railroad of which they are 
a part is not in existence; that to make such an attempt 
is to indulge in mere speculation; that the railroad has 
long been established; that to it have been linked the 
activities of agriculture, industry and trade; that commui- 
ties have long been dependent upon the services of the 
railroad, and that their growth and development hava 
been conditioned upon the facilities it has provided; that 
the uses of property. in the communities served by the 
railroad are to a large degree determined by it; that the 


values of property along the line of the railroad largely | 


depend on its existence; that the railroad is in integral 
part of the communal life; that the assumption of the 
non-existence of the railroad, and at the same time that 
the values that rest upon it remain unchanged, is im- 
possible and cannot be entertained; that the conditions 
of ownership of said lands and the amounts which would 
have to be paid in acquiring them, supposing the railroad 
to be removed, are wholly beyond reach of any process 
of rational determination; that it is impossible to describe 
the conditions that would exist, or the exigencies of the 
hypothetical owners of said lands, upon the assumption of 
the removal of said railroad; that the evidence introduced 
before respondent in connection with the valuation of 
said lands establishes that at the time said railroad was 
constructed a large portion of said lands was donated 
to relator by members of the general public; that at said 
time another portion of said lands was purchased by 
relator; that at said time relator obtained title to’ another 
portion of said lands through condemnation proceedings; 
that upon the assumption of the removal of said railroad 
and of its reproduction it is impossible to ascertain the 
portion of said lands which would be so donated, or the 
portion thereof which would have to be purchased by 
relator, or the portion thereof relator would have to ac- 
quire title to through condemnation proceedings; that it 
is apparent that the removal of said railroad and the im- 
mediate reproduction thereof would not damage in any 
manner or to any extent any of the lands adjoining or 
adjacent to said railroad or the owners of such adjoining 
or adjacent lands, and that it is impossible to determine 
that upon the assumption of the removal of said railroad 
the title to the lands included therein would revert to 
or be vested in the owners of said adjoining lands.” 

To show the court the trend of thought with regard to 
the title a railroad should hold in land used for right-of 
way purposes, the solicitor quotes the Texas law, which 
says the title shall not be in fee and that forfeiture of the 
franchise of a particular company shall not result in any 
impairment of the easement or its use by some other 
company. 


OPERATION DISCONTINUED. 
It is announced that the operation of the Elk & Little 
Kanawha Railroad will be permanently discontinued, ef 
fective at 12 p. m., Jan. 18, 1919. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 





COMPETITION COMES FIRST 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We see a new danger in Theodore P. Shonts’s observa- 
tions on the railroad problem. He would put the Sherman 
law out of business, form a trust combine of the carriers, 
do away with the competitive feature of transportation 
and thus place the shipper entirely at the mercy of the 
carriers. The danger is that he dangles before the shipper 
the blessings of the pooling of equipment and terminals, 
the more economical loading and routing of freight, the 
unification of passenger and ticket offices, etc. 

Some shippers may look at these and overlook the fact 
that his program means that it will be simply a case of 
take such service as the carriers see fit to give, making 
it a great deal worse than government ownership. What 
the shippers want more than anything else is the blessings 
of competition, and then, if possible, the blessings of the 
pooling of equipment and terminals, the unification of 
passenger and ticket offices, etc. 

This might be accomplished by permitting the govern- 
ment to act as a holding company for all the railroa 
property and lease to private corporations the rail facili- 
ties, etc., on a basis of their value, the terminal facilities at 
all stations to be consolidated and payment of rental made 
proportionately to their use by each carrier. The rolling 
stock could be held by the government and rental paid by 
the carriers on a per diem basis, and thus we would retain 
the competitive feature, the blessings of the present ad- 
ministration, and the government could build such facili- 
ties as they need for war purposes and lease to the car- 
riers. 

Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
R. L. Ellis, Traffic Dept. 
Mason City, Ia., Dec. 17, 1918. 


SETTLING OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I would like your good paper to take up the subject 
of the railroads settling overcharge claims. Anyone with 
a great deal of patience cannot long endure the manner 
in which the railroads are handling this class of claims. 
It is really disgusting. 

October 18, 1918, I addressed a circular letter to all 
the overcharge claim bureaus with which we have out- 
standing claims, reading as follows: 

“Heretofore it has not been the policy of this company 
to demand interest on overcharge claims where they have 
been handled promptly. 

“Owing to the incompetent help that the railroads are 
using at their local stations and the enormous ircrease 
in erroneous overcharge collections, it has become neces- 
sary for us to demand interest on every claim filed for 
overcharge in accordance with Conference Ruling No. 489. 

“The interest will not begin to pay us for our trouble 
and the time we are out our money; however, the errone- 
ous collections have almost doubled since the government 
took the railroads over, and we feel fully justified in our 
action and therefore hope that it will be unnecessary for 
- to call attention to the interest on each individual 
claim.” 

I have numerous cases where the overcharge runs from 
$250 to $300 on a single carload movement, and in pre- 
senting claim to recover the erroneous collection full 
tariff authority for the rate claimed is shown on claim 
base and such claims for large amounts I follow up per- 
sonally every fifteen or twenty days. This, however, does 
not seem to have any bearing with the carriers in ex- 
pediting settlement. One would hardly believe that the 
carriers, in investigating an overcharge claim amounting 
to $200 and over, would delay payment of same and write 





the claimant for authority to reduce the amount fifty cents 
account of an error in extension. This they are doing 
right along, and it is obvious that no judgment whatever 
is being used, because any claim investigator should know 
that the proper way to handle such a claim would be to 
enclose draft with a letter explaining how the amount is 
arrived at. 

In this connection we desire to quote paragraph 8, in 
Director Prouty’s Circular No. 41, as follows: 

“General Order No. 25 requires shippers and consignees 
to promptly pay transportation charges. In the event that 
an overpayment is made by a shipper or consignee, due 
to an error in weight, rate, extension or classification, it 
is the duty of the carrier to promptly adjust the error; 
therefore, accounting officers to lines under federal control 
shall immediately inaugurate appropriate methods of ac- 
counting such as will result in the payment to claimants 
of overcharge claims within the prescribed free time of 
thirty days after filing, or with a minimum of delay beyond 
that period.” 

All the railroads, with which we have outstanding over- 
charge claims apparently try to evade or delay payment 
purposely, and I am inclined to believe that there are a 
great many other large shippers who are experiencing the 
same difficulty. This condition was in existence prior to 
federal control and, instead of improving, it has grown 
worse. 

R. L. Stover, Traffic Manager, 
United Paper Board Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1918. 


A BUCK-PASSING TALE 


The following letter from Carl Giessow, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 
written under date of December 16, to N. B. Wright, chair- 
man of the Southern Freight Traffic Committee, shows 
how some things do not get done: 

“TI desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of De- 
cember 6, File 2-550, relating to the question of free time 
allowance on coastwise traffic, in which you suggest that 
I handle the subject presented with Mr. J. B. Bannon, 
chairman of the New Orleans Southern Freight Traffic 
Committee. 

“I am very frank to say that I am keenly disappointed 
by the manner in which this matter has been handled by 
various officers of the Railroad Adminfstration, and that 
you might appreciate that my complaint is meritorious 
and just, I am outlining below briefly the various steps 
which have transpired in the handling of this subject: 

“On March 15 I addressed my first communication to 
Mr. C. A. Prouty, who, under date of March 27, advised 
that the matter properly belonged to Mr. Chambers, to 
whom it had been referred. No advice having been re- 
ceived from Mr. Chambers on the subject by April 12, on 
that date I addressed him, enclosing copy of my original 
letter to Mr. Prouty for fear that the letter from Mr. 
Prouty to Mr. Chambers, transmitting my original letter, 
might have been miscarried. On April 24 Mr. Robert C. 
Wright acknowledged receipt of the previous corre- 
spondence, and advised that the subject was under con- 
sideration by the regional director at Atlanta, to whom 
my letters had been referred. Not receiving any advice 
from Mr. Winchell, Southern regional director at Atlanta, 
I, on June 3, addressed him seeking information as to 
status of the subject. No reply being received, on July 
31 I traced Mr. Winchell, whom, on August 9, replied ad- 
vising that the question of modification of the free time 
allowance on coastwise traffic was under consideration. 
No further advice being forthcoming, I traced Mr. Win- 
chell under date of October 11, inquiring as to the progress 
made, in reply to which I was informed under date of 
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October 15 that the Southern Freight Traffic Committee 
at Atlanta, to whom the question had been referred, would 
advise me direct when definite conclusions had been 
reached. Not receiving any advice from your committee, 
I wrote you under date of November 14, making inquiry 
as to disposition of the subject, and not receiving reply, 
I traced you under date of December 5, in response to 
which I received your letter of December 6. 

“Notwithstanding we have been after the subject since 
the 15th of March, 1918, or approximately nine full months, 
we are no further now than we were when the first letter 
was written. To me, the handling given the subject to 
date does not conform to the idea that ‘The Public Be 
Served.’ Seemingly, the question of free time allowance 
on coastwise traffic is ‘Nobody’s Child, and no one is 
willing to give it a home.’ 

“Certainly, I think you will agree with me, after review- 
ing the foregoing, that the public is entitled to better and 
more expeditious handling of matters of this import.” 


ILLEGITIMATE CONSIGNEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A decision that will arouse interest among shippers who 
obtained shipment of commodities by billing them to army 
officers, real or fictitious, and thereby evaded embargoes, 
has been made by Judge Haight, of the United States Court 
for the District of New Jersey. He overruled demurrers to 
indictments brought against lumber dealers who were ac- 
cused of obtaining concessions and discriminations in viola- 
tion of that part of the act to regulate commerce known 
of the Elkins law. The case is entitled: “U. S. vs. Met- 
ropoliton Lumber Co. and Jacob Jacobson; Southern Lum- 
ber Co. and David Jacobson; Franklin Lumber Co.; Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co.; Ira R. Crouse and Perrine and Buckellew, 
Inc.” 

The decision gratifies those officials of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the Interstate Commerce Commission who 
labored last winter to bring about orderly transportation to 
and through congested eastern terminals. It is suspected 
that the decision will also be interesting to those ‘shippers 
who felt what they believed to be the effect of discrimina- 
tion arising from the fact that embargoes curtailed what 
they believed to be their share of the transportation serv- 
ice while some of their competitors seemed to obtain trans- 
portation without much trouble and were thereby enabled 
to replenish their stock of material. In substance, Judge 
Haight ruled that it was a concession such as is forbidden 
by the Elkins law, when shippers used the names of agents 
of the government or army officers as the consignee, when, 
as a matter of fact, the real consignees were the shippers 
themselves. 

Since the overruling of the demurrer to the indictment, 
lumbermen at Newark, N. J., and at other points in the con- 
gested area have pleaded guilty and paid fines as high as 
$12,000. The government has refused to accept pleas of 
nolle contendre, its officials claiming that the offense was 
wilfully committed and that such a plea, therefore, could 
not be accepted from the offenders. 

In its opinion the court indicated that the indictments 
charged that “the several defendants, by deceiving the 
railroad officials as to the character of the shipments, 
through the device of having lumber fraudulently con- 
signed to themselves in care of various army officers, or 
directly to the latter, procured its transportation in inter- 
state commerce. over the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, while the embargo was in force, and thus 
procured transportation service which the embargo for- 
bade, and which in some instances others, desiring to ship 
over the same route of the said Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, were unable to procure because of the existence 
of the embargo, thereby receiving discriminations or con- 
cessions in respect to the transportation of such property 
in interstate commerce.” 

This practice whereby shippers falsely billed property, 
which was intended for private use, as government freight 
to army and navy officers, without being authorized to use 
the name of the government or its officers, was mentioned 
in the recent annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to Congress. The prosecutions were brought at 
the Commission’s request after investigations had been 
made by the Commission. 

Some of the important points decided by the court are 
that discriminations may arise from inequality of service 
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as well as from inequality in the rates; that concessions 
and discriminations unconsciously granted by the carrier, 
but knowingly procured by the shipper, may be unlawful, 
under the Elkins act, and may subject the shipper to 
prosecutien; and that unlawful discrimination in favor of 
the defendant lumber dealers was sufficiently alleged, al- 
though the indictments indicated that competing lumber 
dealers did not ship, or attempt to ship, during the period 
of the embargo. 

Some of the counts in the indictments alleged that the 
defendants received “concessions whereby advantages were 
given them.” In response to the contention by counsel for 
defendants that such concessions did not relate to service 
but could only be effected by a reduction of the trans- 
portation rates below the published basis, the court held: 

“Whether the defendants in this case received a dis- 
crimination or a concession (a discrimination may readily 
include a concession) would seem to depend upon whether 
they secured something which others similarly situated 
could not, without regard to any general rule or regulation, 
or whether they received something more favorable than 
an established rule or regulation, such as the embargo en- 
titled them to, irrespective of whether others were denied 
the same concession or not. In either case, what they did 
receive the Elkins act forbade them to receive and made 
their act in receiving it a criminal offense.” 

On the point, which was argued at considerable length, 
that the act to regulate commerce and the Elkins act were 
suspended by the federal control act, the court held: 

“T do not think that it needs any argument to demon- 
strate that if the official to whom the law committed the 
possession and control of the railroads did not deem such 
possession and control except as occasion might arise 
thereafter, so inconsistent with the interstate commerce 
acts as to necessitate a suspension of them, that any court 
would be justified in holding to the contrary.” 


CONTROL OVER STATE RATES 


The Arizona Corporation Commission is not impressed 
by the claim of the Railroad Administration that it is the 
only rate-making power. In its docket No. 520, in re 
application of the Maricopa Creamery Company for an 
extension of certain special commodity rates on evapo- 
rated and condensed milk to Phoenix, the commission has 
issued an order, by its terms operative on January 1, 
requiring the Arizona Eastern and the El Paso & South- 
western, federal-controlled roads, to put Phoenix on a 
parity, in the matter of L. C. L. rates on evaporated milk 
and cream, with Creamery, Arizona. To enable it to reach 
the conclusion that it has the power to do that, it had 
to consider the effect of the tenth section of the federal 
control act. The opinion is as follows 





The complainant is a corporation organized under the 
laws of Arizona and is engaged in the manufacture of 
butter, cheese and condensed milk at Phoenix, Ariz. 
In a complaint filed May 23, 1918, it alleges that the rates 
charged by the defendants for the transportation of con- 
densed milk from Phoenix to points in Arizona are un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminate against it in favor 
of Armour & Co., a corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture of condensed milk at Creamery, Ariz., a station 
on the Arizona Eastern Railroad, situated about nine 
miles from Phoenix, and asks that the defendants be 
required to put into effect and maintain for the trans- 
portation of condensed milk from Phoenix to points in 
Arizona a mileage scale of rates identically the same as 
that which now applies to the transportation of condensed 
milk from Creamery to points in Arizona. 

The Salt River Valley, in which Creamery and Phoenix 
are both located, contains about 290,000 acres of irrigable 
land, 210,000 acres of which are actually under cultiva- 
tion, the water being supplied from the Roosevelt Res- 
ervoir, through a system of canals and laterals which, in 
conjunction with the Roosevelt Dam, constitutes one of 
the largest irrigation projects in the world. Dairying and 
the manufacture of butter, cheese and condensed milk 
are ranked among the principal industries of this section. 

On account of the extreme dryness of the Arizona 
atmosphere and the lengthy duration of its hot summers, 
condensed, or, more properly speaking, evaporated milk-— 
the term “condensed” being strictly applicable to milk 
preserved with cane sugar and the term “evaporated” to 
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the unsweetened variety—will not keep, without special 
protection, for a longer period than six months. For this 
reason purchases are made by the average dealer mostly in 
less-than-carload quantities. The freshness of the local ar- 
ticle and the proximity of the point of production to the 
points of consumption gives it a decided commercial ad- 
vantage over its foreign rivals. 

The rates on condensed or evaporated milk which ap- 
ply from Creamery to points in Arizona were established 
by us in Case No. 5 primarily for the purpose of opening 
the markets of the state to a local product and inci- 
dentally to stimulate an industry languishing by reason 
of prohibitive rates. 

The plant at Creamery was formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the Pacific Creamery Company and since its ac- 
quisiticn by Armour & Co. the respondents have repeat- 
edly requested us to permit them to abolish the less-than- 
carload rates and to increase the carload minimum from 
30,000 to 40,000 pounds. Whether these requests were 
made in pursuance of a general plan or policy having 
for its purpose a nation-wide increase in railroad earnings 
we are unable to say; but there is indubitable significance 
in the fact that the only reason urged in justification of 
them was that they were “perfectly agreeable to Armour 
& Co., the only party interested.” 

At the hearing, June 22, 1918, the defendants, contrary 
to their usual custom in rate investigations, were repre- 
sented by their local attorneys, who, after formally ob- 
jecting to our jurisdiction and being overruled, withdrew 
from the hearing room in a very precipitate and uncere- 
monious manner and with a show of feeling bordering on 
rancor. They asseverated, somewhat vehemently, that, as 
the properties of their clients had been taken over by 
the federal government as a war measure, the state of 
Arizona, during the period of federal control, had been 
automatically divested of its inherent and sovereign right 
to regulate the intrastate rates, fares and charges of their 
clients; and that whatever grievance the complainant 
might have should be submitted to the local traffic com- 
mittee of the United States Railroad Administration. 


Although reasonably satisfied that the necessary police 
powers of the state, viewed in the light of the articles 
of confederation, the federal constitution and the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, were 
neither submerged nor suspended by the congressional 
enactment under which the President assumed control of 
the nation’s transportation facilities, we pocketed our 
pride, stifled the indignation which naturally springs from 
an attempted deprivation of lawful authority, the usurpa- 
tion of power, or any unnecessary, unwarranted, or un- 
justifiable intrusion upon the sacred and inviolable pre- 
cincts of states’ rights and state’s sovereignty, and heed- 
ing our country’s call for increased productivity, resolved 
to repress our resentment and withhold our judgmenj in 
the hope that the complainant might succeed in obtaining 
some measure of relief from or through this local com- 
mittee. More than four months have elapsed since the 
matter came to the attention of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, and, although the world, on the verge 
of famine, is calling piteously to us for food, this local 
committee, exercising the functions of a governmental 
agency, and required to co-ordinate and co-operate with 
the national Food Administration, although fully cognizant 
of all phases of the situation, not only remains supinely 
inactive, but does not even deign to accord the sufferer 
the civility or common courtesy of acknowledging that 
the subject has been brought to its attention. But the 
most reprehensible feature of its attitude toward the case 
lies in the fact that one of its members has recently 
approached one of the complainant’s officers and, by in- 
sinuaticn and innuendo, has given him to understand that 
the matter might have been satisfactorily disposed of had 
the complainant placed it in their hands instead of sub- 
mitting it to us. It must be appalling, even to one pos- 
sessed of an imperfect or indifferent moral perception, that 
an officer of a governmental agency should be guilty of 
such gross contumaciousness, especially in such a time 
as this. 

It is hardly to be expected that the traffic directorate 
of the United States Railroad Administration, constituted 
as it is, of men who during the greater part of the last 
three decades have had control of the nation’s principal 
transportation systems, would at this time undertake to 
remedy or remove the conditions which, brought about the 
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discriminations which individuals and localities have been 
subjected to during pre-war times. From our observations 
and experiences, particularly in the intermountain rate 
cases, their leanings toward special interests have biased 
their judgments and warped their understandings to such 
an extent that they could never be made to see the ob- 
liquities and iniquities of many of the present rate ad- 
justments and rate relationships. An analytical study of 
the various freight tariffs which name through rates from 
eastern producing points to western, middle western, 
northwestern, or southwestern distributing or consuming 
points will disclose that many of the rate structures have 
been erected for the benefit of particular localities, that 
in innumerable instances commodity rates have been 
established for the benefit of particular trusts, and that 
carload mixtures have been arranged for the benefit of 
particular jobbers. Though the act to regulate commerce 
and many state statutes were designed to destroy the 
preferences and advantages which result from the manipu- 
lation of rates, discrimination and kindred commercial 
evils are as prevalent to-day as they were before the 
inhibitions and interdirections against them were given 
legislative expression. If the law has not been effectual 
in the removal of these cancerous growths it is folly to 
think that an appeal to the men who brought them into 
being and who are directly responsible for their existenc3 
will be productive of a result which the law has failed 
to accomplish. 


That the federal government, in order to secure priority 
and the utmost facility in the movement of troops, muni- 
tions, supplies and impedimenta during our preparations 
for and in the prosecution of the war, had the absolute 
right to assume control of the nation’s transportation 
systems is unquestioned; but that it has the exclusive 
right to regulate and prescribe rates for such commercial 
transportation as remains after the government’s needs 
have been fully satisfied is a very different matter; and 
after weighing carefully the proviso contained in the 
Overman act, which expressly reserves to the states the 
right to exercise their necessary and accustomed police 
powers when such powers do not conflict with or derogate 
from the power therein granted to the federal govern- 
ment, we are impelled to the conclusion that, with respect 
to such residue of transportation, Congress intended that 
the federal government should act simply as the agent 
of the railroad stockholders, the regulatory power of the 
states with respect to purely intrastate commercial trans- 
portation remaining undisturbed and unimpaired. 

That Congress did not intend to clothe the President 
with the power to indiscriminately initiate or increase 
rates should be apparent when we stop to consider the 
scope and obvious intent of the several war measures. 
Discussion of the Overman bill in the Senate indicates 
clearly that the authority granted the President to initiate 
freight rates was to be exercised only in cases of real 
and pressing emergency; such emergencies as might re- 
sult from circumstances or exigencies arising directly 
from the war, but not such as were merely incidental or 
collateral to the prosecution of it. As ample provision 
had already been made for the betterment and rehabilita- 
tion of such properties as were found to have fallen 
below the recognized standards of efficiency, as well as 
for those which might become useless or impaired during 
the period of governmental control; and as no justifica- 
tion had been publicly assigned for it, the horizontal in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent, put into effect on both 
interstate and intrastate freight traffic on every railroad 
in the United States by fiat of the United States Railroad 
Administration, without the formality of a public hearing, 
without the advice or consent of the several states and 
against the protest of the shipping public, will go down in 
the annals of our history as an arbitrary exercise of power, 
a wanton and reckless disregard of popular rights and 
constitutional guarantees, and an unparalleled departure 
from the great principles of democracy upon which the 
Union was founded. 

In the creation of public utility commissions the con- 
stitutions and statutes of the several states invariably 
prescribe the manner in which rate increases shall be 
initiated. One principle which they invariably possess 
is that the applicant must justify the necessity for the 
increase by a showing made at a public hearing. Prior 
to the passage of the act to regulate commerce there 
was no federal law to prevent.carriers from increasing 
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interstate rates; but now, according to the letter of the 
law—not according to the administration of it—increases 
in interstate rates are required to be accomplished in 
practically the same manner as the state laws prescribe 
for the increase of intgastate rates. That method of 
procedure is perhaps the greatest safeguard which human 
ingenuity could devise to prevent incompetent or venal 
commissions from granting, ex parte, rate increases of 
doubtful or questionable propriety. 


That the railroads of this country have assiduously 
and determinedly fought and resisted this species of reg- 
ulation is a matter of common knowledge. That they have 
resorted to every artifice and stratagem in the category 
of chicanery to diminish or destroy the regulatory powers 
of state commissions is notorious; and when our country, 
confronted with the stern reality of having to engage 
in a war of indefinite duration, strove, through Congress 
and the President, to bring about such a co-ordination 
of its instrumentalities and resources as was necessary 
and indispensable to the winning of it, they were the 
first to break down, it being the general impression that, 
in order to embarrass and discredit the government in 
its operation of their properties, they deliberately laid 
down; and now, after having been coddled and pampered 
and converted into a quasi-governmental agency, they 
have the audacity and insolence to appear at a public 
hearing and-contend that the creation of the United States 
Railroad Administration automatically divested the state 
of Arizona of its power to prevent them from giving 
Armour & Co. an undue preference and advantage over 
the Maricopa Creamery Company in the sale and dis- 
tribution of condensed milk at points within the state 
of Arizona. 

That the action of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration in putting into effect a general increase of 
twenty-five per cent was ill-timed and ill-advised may be 
gathered from the fact that one of the Arizona railroads 
has recently requested us to permit it to make a reduction 
of twenty per cent in its freight rates, for the reason 
that the increased cost of living brought about by the 
war, when added to freight rates which are more than 
remuneratory, imposes such a burden on _ the people 
depending upon it for transportation service that it would 
be unconscionable for it to continue to charge the higher 
scale. The rates which it sought to reduce have been 
in effect for a number of years and were not increased 
by the Railroad Administration’s Order No. 28. In the 
case of another Arizona carrier, involving the question 
of reasonable rates for the transportation of ore, we 
found that it was earning approximately thirty-seven per 
cent on its book investment under rates in effect prior 
to June 25, 1918. After being relinquished from federal 
control, it applied to us and obtained authority to cancel 
the rates which resulted from Railroad Administration 
Order No. 28, thereby restoring the rates which’ were in 
effect prior to June 25, 1918. The chief traffic officer of 
another Arizona carrier, which at no time has been under 
federal control, informs us that a certain member of 
the Western Traffic Committee of the United States Rail- 
road Administration threatened to put his road out of 
business if it did not put the twenty-five per cent increase 
into effect. 


While we are championing the cause of political liberty 
and the right of self-determination for the smaller nations. 
of the world, we might profitably indulge in a little house- 
cleaning at home. Our efforts in behalf of the down- 
trodden will be futile if, while the flower of our manhood 
is being immolated upon the sacrificial altar of war, in 
order that government of, for, and by the people shall 
not perish from the earth, bureaucracies and loose-official- 
ism at home are permitted to overawe and override con- 
stituted authority. 

It must be apparent even to the most obtuse under- 
standing that we have wandered far from the paths of 
national rectitude when we allow the necessities of war 
to be made a screen for the machinations of predatory 
and unscrupulous interests, when through their sinister 
influences and insidious methods individual rights are 
rendered remediless, and especially when they are offered 
every possiible means of ridding themselves of any re- 
maining vestige of state regulation and restraint. 

This tribunal is a creature of the state constitution. 
Upon it devolves the duty of regulating the intrastate 
rates of common carriers. Upon it also devolves the duty 
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of abating unjust discriminations against individuals and 
localities. That the assessment of rates for the trans- 
portation of condensed milk from Phoenix that are on a 
higher scale than those which apply from Creamery, when 
all of the circumstances and conditions attending and sir. 
rounding the transportation, are exactly similar, consti- 
tutes an unjust discrimination, cannot be gainsaid; and 
that the defendants have subjected the complainant to 
such injustice is unquestioned and uncontroverted. 

From all the facts of record, we are of the opinion and 
find that the rates charged by the defendants for the 
transportation of condensed milk are excessive and un- 
justly discriminate against Phoenix and the complainant 
to the extent that they exceed the rates contemporaneously 
charged by them for the transportation of condensed milk 
from Creamery for like distances. 






















































































COMMISSION RESTRAINED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A restraining order has been issued against the Com- 
mission by federal Judges Knappen, Killits and Westen- 
haver, sitting as a special commerce court at Cleveland 
for the northern district of Ohio, eastern division, in the 
case of National Tube Co., Carnegie Steel Co., and The 
Lake Terminal Railroad Co., against the United States of 
America, the Interstate Commerce Commission, William 
G. McAdoo, Director-General, the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
other trunk lines having rails at Lorain, Ohio, connecting 
with the rails of the Lake Terminal R. R. Co., the latter 
a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation. 


The order forbids the Commission to enforce its order 
dated June 11, 1918, requiring the trunk lines defendant in 
this case to cease and desist from making any allowances 
or divisions of rates to the Lake Terminal Company, for 
or on account of the services to the National Tube and 
Carnegie Steel Company. 

This litigation is one of the outgrowths of No. 4181, the 
industrial railways case, which in turn was an outgrowth 
of the tap line case. The Commission decided that the 
Lake Terminal and other industrial railroads were mere 
plant facilities and not entitled to allowances. Then the 
Supreme Court made its decision in the tap line cases 
and the Commission had to recede from its holding that 
the railroads owned by lumber and other industrial cor- 
porations were not common carriers. It had to hold that 
they were common carriers, but held that they were not 
entitled to as great divisions as the trunk lines had been 
paying them. In some instances it decided that the com- 
mon carrier industrial lines were entitled to charge 
switching rates for the services performed for the pro- 
prietary interests. 


After the Supreme Court had decided that these indus- 
trial lines were common carriers the Tube Company and 
the Carnegie Company sued for reparation. The record 
in No. 4181 was stipulated into this reparation proceed- 
ing, which, of course, was before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


The Commission, instead of confining its report in this 
reparation case to the precise question involved, held that 
the Lake Terminal Company was not entitled to divisions 
for services performed for the Carnegie and National Tube 
companies. That excursion outside of the record caused 
the application to the federal judges for an injunction. 
They came to the compulsion that the stipulation of the 
record in No. 4181 into the reparation case was not such 
notice to the parties in interest that the question as to 
what allowance, if any, was due the Lake Terminal Rail- 
way Company was involved, as they were entitled to re- 
ceive. Therefore the court enjoined the enforcement of 
the order, which otherwise would have become effective 
December 15. 


In their opinion, the judges called attention to the fact 
that the absorption of divisions paid to the. Lake Ter- 
minal Company continued long after the decisions of the 
Commission that the Lake Terminal was a plant facility. 
In fact, the court said, the absorption of divisions has con- 
tinued ever since April, 1915, “without criticism by the 
Commission by way of action upon tariffs or otherwise.” 

It is the belief of the Commission and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that, upon hearing on the merits, the court 
will refuse to enjoin the enforcement of the order. 
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TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, December 14, issued the fol- 
lowing comparative statement showing the traffic handled 
by the railways under federal control at twenty-five of 
the more important railroad termini of the country for 
the week ending Nov. 16, 1918, showing a decrease of 13.29 
per cent in the tonnage and a decrease of 14.83 per cent 
in the number of cars used. 











Cars 

1917. 1918. 1917 1918. 

Atlanta .......-seeeees 2,720 2,032 68,475 54,802 
DITMINGRAM occ ccceccs 5,128 4,739 216,177 204,870 
DIE, angi citicorsanlares 8,201 6,641 125,547 132,076 
Ne eee 8,110 8,002 288,124 323,947 
eee re eee 52,580 44,782 1,676,423 1,478,546 
no a a 1,138 1,753 19,442 34,892 
ee eee 9,474 8,826 346,244 327,356 
Duluth and Superior.. , 26,681 18,797 1,174,198 801,799 
RS 1,660 1,559 40,045 36,026 
Hampton Roads ...... 13,012 11,737 543,652 531,805 
Kansas City ..4i'J..... 7,933 7,457 182,203 170,453 
Los Angeles ........ na 1,928 1,456 46,231 45,205 
MOM TON, ccecs cecicrce 29,335 24,323 700,910 628,837 
Mew Orleana ......<. 4,472 5,379 129,493 165,960 
DRE hese eciciewiemes-s 3,807 3,002 103,590 6,342 
Portiand, OFe.. ..o602. 1,977 1,768 54,924 40,476 
Philadelphia. ......c0% 18,533 15,045 546,837 353,139 
rrr rr 7,328 6,602 271,777 245,388 
St. Louis ee 10,864 441,735 355,782 
I a occ ins 5 cated acacstorons 2,857 80,791 85,321 
Ban Francisco ......0¢ 2,666 2,771 71,727 102,507 
nn are ey aera 1,751 1,463 36,212 29,941 
err errr 1,274 1,005 36,184 30,508 
Wt CMIOS cccviiiciecsae 12,771 9,398 326,098 238,484 
OS ee eee 8,621 8,026 355,908 330, 436 
en ee 246,930 210,314 7,882,947 6,834,898 
TIGRUOORE: aiccsicecs 36,616 1,048,049 
Per cent, decrease 14.83 13.29 
Average tons per car 31 32 


MARKHAM’S NOVEMBER REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


“Marked betterment in traffic conditions during the 
month of November were noted by C. H. Markham, re- 
rional director of the Allegheny Region, in a report to 
the Director-General,” says the Railroad Administration 
press notice. “Mr. Markham sent word that an adequate 
car supply had been available in November, with the result 
that it had been possible to remove all important em- 
bargoes on carload freight, except where the movement 
was controlled by permits. He further reported that there 
are no embargoes in the Allegheny Region at transfer 
platforms against less-carload freight. Favorable progress 
was made in additions and betterment work during the 
latter part of the month because of increased supply of 
labor.” 

Mr. Markham’s report follows: 

“Railroads in Allegheny Region were able during No- 
vember to afford necessary transportation, although during 
early part of the month there was slowing up of business, 
due to serious influenza epidemic. Latter part of the 
month epidemic abated and conditions everywhere have 
improved, until this no longer seriously handicaps steady 
flow of traffic. Weather conditions were favorable for 
successful operation. 

“We have been able to remove all important embargoes 
on carload freight except where the movement is controlled 
by permits, and there are now no embargoes in the Alle- 
gheny Region at transfer platforms against L. C. L. freight. 

“There was a decrease of 84,532 cars, or 12 per cent, in 
revenue freight loaded, and 9,655 cars, or 1.7 per cent, in 
revenue freight received from connections, compared with 
November of last year. Anthracite coal loading decreased 
11,992 cars, or 20 per cent, and bituminous coal loading 
decreased 698 cars, or 0.4 per cent. Greater portion of 
the decrease in revenue cars handled and coal output was 
due to two peace day celebrations, Thanksgiving Day, 
which was more generally observed this year, and to influ- 
enza epidemic affecting mining of coal, and loading and 
unloading of other commodities. Tidewater coal dumped 
was 2,203,601, increase of 237,228 tons, or 12 per cent, com- 
pared with November of last year. 

“There was an adequate car supply available, and the 
cars in the Allegheny Region equaled 99 per cent of owner- 
ship, compared with 115 per cent, June 1, 1918. 

Sailing day guides have been published covering Phila- 
delphia, Trenton and Baltimore, and remainder of guides 
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for this region are expected to be completed by January 
1. This is resulting in the saving of a large number of 
cars and permits the loading of solid cars to remote points, 
resulting in better service to the public, avoiding delay 
at transfer platforms, and eliminates the additional ex- 
pense of handling at such transfer stations. 

“Report of blast furnace operations November 23 shows 
no furnaces out due to transportation deficiencies. 

“Passenger travel during month was normal. Passenger 
train schedules were maintained with reasonable regu- 
larity, showing big improvement over corresponding period 
of 1917. Due to cessation of hostilities, seven trains serv- 
ing industries have been withdrawn, and, since that time 
troop movements have been light. 

“Number of bad-order cars decreased 2,578, compared 
with October, 1918. Locomotive output increased 6 per 
cent as compared with October, due to better working 
conditions, influenza not being so prevalent, but the loco- 
motives out of service increased 50. 

“Railroads received 15 locomotives built in their shops 
and 10 from locomotive builders, leaving 319 to be received 
to complete 1918 program. 

“Ninety-one unifications of facilities were effected during 
month, resulting in annual saving of $766,000. Total annual 
saving in the region due to unification of facilities and 
service since federal control amounts to $7,945,000. 


“Addition and betterment work during the latter part 
of the month made better progress, due to ability to re- 
cruit more labor, as the demand has not been so great in 
the war industries. By concentrating on enginehouse and 
yard improvements, large portion of such work has been 
completed, or is nearing completion, so that benefit will 
be derived during present winter from these expenditures.” 


REPORT BY HOLDEN 


“Unusually satisfactory traffic conditions for the present 
period of the year” were reported by Hale Holden, regional 
director of the Central Western Region, in a statement to 
Director-General McAdoo, covering operations in his region 
for the month of November, made public December 19. Mr. 
Holden sent word that “the car supply was ample to meet 
all requirements.” Loading of live stock increased 8,643 
cars, or 12.3 per cent, as compared with the same month, 
1917. There was a decrease in coal loading of 16.3 per cent 
as compared with November, 1917, due to lack of market 
because of previous accumulations. Mr. Holden also re- 
ported further extensions of the “sailing day” plan and 
informed the Director-General that as a result of the in- 
troduction of this plan a total saving has been achieved of 
4,672 cars weekly. Mr. Holden’s report follows: 

Movement of Business—Conditions generally were favor- 
able to operation. The influenza epidemic, so pronounced 
during the month of October, continued during the early 
part of November, but not to the extent of causing any 
serious interruptions in the movement of business and no 
accumulations or congestions of consequence occurred. The 
car supply was ample to meet all requirements. As a result 
of decreased demand for coal and general loading, a sur- 
plus of coal and box cars has been accumulated on prac- 
tically all roads. The large amount of grain in storage at 
the principal primary market (utilizing from 70 per cent 
to 85 per cent of total elevator capacities) made necessary 
the continuance of the permit system, which plan accom- 
plished the purpose intended with general satisfaction. 

Car loading was as follows: 


TOTAL a COAL LOADED. 


1918. i Per ct. dec. 
142,955 170,696 27,7 16.3 
TOTAL cane GRAIN LOADED. 
1918. 1917. Increase. Per ct. ine. 
27,384 27, 173 211 8 
TOTAL os * calien STOCK LOADED. 
8. Increase. Per ct. inc. 
70,080 éL 137 8,643 12.3 
= CARS ee FREIGHT LOADED. 
1918. 917. Decrease. Per ct. dec. 
515,160 594. 254 79,094 13.3 
TOTAL CARS REVENUE FREIGHT RECEIVED FROM 
CONNECTIONS. 
1918. 1917. Decrease. Per ct. dec. 
275,197 299,840 24,643 8.7 


The heavy decrease in-coal loading is explained by lack 
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of market resulting from heavy storage supplies and re- 
duced demand. 

Fruit Traffic—Very little California fruit in trainload 
lots moves at this season of the year. Only 20 special 
trains were operated, with a total of 681 cars, an average 
of 34 cars per train. 

Live Stock—Compare with same month last year the 
total loading increased 8,643 cars, or 12.3 per cent. The 
loading was fully protected at all times and the traffic 
moved promptly. 

Kansas City market handled a total of 16,913 cars in- 
bound, an increase of 2,031 cars, or 13.6 per cent; outbound, 
6,760 cars, an increase of 230 cars, or 3.5 per cent. 

South Omaha market had inbound 11,488 cars, an in- 
crease of 464 cars, or 4.2 per cent; outbound 3,643 cars, an 
increase of 1,760 cars, or 32.6 per cent. 

St. Joseph market had inbound 6,819 cars, an increase 
of 1,931 cars, or 39.5 per cent; outbound, 1,742 cars, an 
increase of 346 cars, or 24.8 per cent. 

Oil Traffic—All loading fully protected currently. Oper- 
ated out of the Mid-Continent fields a total of 544 special 
oil trains, with 14,336 cars, an average of 26 cars per train, 
of which the Santa Fe road handled 119 trains, with 3,406 
cars, an average of 29 cars per train. 

Troop Movements—The number of troop movements de- 
creased materially compared with previous months. A 
total of 42 special troop trains, with 15,632 men, were 
operated during the month, in addition to which about 
9,000 men discharged from the service were handled. 

Coal Traffic—The coal situation in the Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Colorado, Utah and Wyoming fields during the month 
of November has been easy from a transportation stand- 
point. The car supply was more than ample, the daily 
reports of the coal roads showing accumulatively many 
more cars available than the mines were ordering. The 
decrease of 16.3 per cent, as shown in tabulation above, 
shows the lowest loading since June. The decrease was 
primarily due to lack of market, although the two peace 
day celebrations and Thanksgiving also contributed to the 
result. Indications are that there will be very little change 
in the situation during December and the use of storage 
coal will result in continued light shipments from the 
mines. 

Sailing Day Plan—During the month of November the 
Sailing Day Plan has been established at twenty additional 
smaller stations, resulting in a saving of 508 cars per week. 
The total saving since this work was inaugurated now 
amounts to 4,672 cars weekly. Loading for the week end- 
ing November 9 as a test indicates an increase in the 
average weight per car from 13,414 to 14,737 pounds. The 
Sailing Day Committee is giving considerable attention to 
the loading of cars to avoid transfers and has already 
established through cars from San Francisco to New York 
and from Ogden and Salt Lake City to Chicago and ex- 
pects shortly to have through cars from California points 
to Chicago. The operation of through cars not only saves 
labor involved in transferring contents, but also reduces 
the liability of loss and damage. 

Terminal Situation—All of the large terminals in the 
region have been operating effectively and there has been 
no congestion in carload or less-than-carload business, All 
terminal managers report a free movement through their 
terminals and generally satisfactory conditions. There 
has been a full supply of warehouse labor at terminal 
freight houses and business has been handled with re- 
markable dispatch. 

Power and Equipment Conditions—Number of men in 
car and locomotive departments, November 16, 1918: 








1918. 1917. Increase. Per ct. 
Car department ......... 23,703 21,691 2,012 8.4 
Locomotive department .. 65,213 58,528 6,685 11.4 
MED -ccxnernasmanesney 88,916 80,219 8,697 10.8 
Ne Gi OR MN MOD ig book osc odd Seis ake eases eaasebeainoes 75,248 
ne Oe Os GO... sccctuwetclcieeckcsbeunencwue 18,048 
ee ee ee Nc oo 6 oman nese weGes earn tne bemabees 4.8 
Number of cars bad order same date last year.......... 18,949 
I ai ria ts os ceceacch bi oh gv mr a MK BC am a Wal alse aac 90 
ee CO, CN OE civ iekskeasidecaes aw kwawab aks 4.7 
1918. 1917. Increase. Per ct 

Number of locomotives turned 
ie Me EN abi cwicaedbeaaeens 814 691 123 17.8 


We have given general overhauling to 19 B. & O. locomo- 
tives at shops in our territory and we are working at the 
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present time on 22 more. We still have 44 western loco- 
motives loaned to eastern lines and in service there. Many 
of our new locomotives being turned out of the shops in 
the east are assigned for temporary service to some east- 
ern lines. We received from the builders during the month 
of November only 19 new locomotives on our 1918 allot- 
ment. 

Maintenance of way—Federal managers as a whole re- 
port the condition of their track and property to be as 
good as it was last year with few exceptions. 

Consolidated Ticket Offices—Comments of the newspapers 
and the public generally have been favorable to the open- 


ing of the consolidated office at Chicago November 4. The - 


only offices which now remain to be opened in this region 
are at Los Angeles and San Francisco and we expect to 
have them open before January 1. Our reports indicate 
that the service at these offices is excellent and that the 
plan is a success both from the standpoint of efficient servy- 
ice to the traveling public and of saving in expense to the 
railroads. 

Saving in Passenger Train Mileage—During the month 
of November there were the following reductions in train 


mileage: 

Train miles. 
Cc. & A. trains 62 and 65 between Chicago and Peoria, ‘i 
IEEE EA OCTET EF CCT OO see 113,150 
Readjustment Wabash local train service, annual saving 197,974 

Readjustment Western Pacific and Southern Pacific ser- 
vice in Nevada and California, annual saving........ 71,175 
382,299 


BEE n.ccbiancies wade Cand sees coun tneaseawanewereeweee 


In addition the Southern Pacific discontinued two rouné 
trips per day of motor car service between Oroville and 
Marysville, thereby effecting a saving of 37,230 miles per 
annum. 

There was no passenger train mileage added during the 
month, so that the savings mentioned are net. 

Several lines were also able to discontinue one or more 
sleeping cars. 

Passenger Traffic—The passenger travel during the month 
of November was light. This was in large part due to 
influenza epidemic. ‘The cessation of troop movements to 
ports of embarkation also had its effect upon passenger 
earnings. 

The work of demobilization, which is now in progress, 
means a heavy movement from cantonments. Additional 
facilities and ticket sellers have been installed to handle 
the movement. 

Dining Car Service—After the dining car service -had 
been in effect a month the chief passenger traffic officers 
of lines in this region were asked to develop hoW the serv- 
ice is regarded by the public. Their reports indicate gen- 
eral approval of the change from a la carte to table d’hote 
luncheons and dinners. Southern Pacific, for instance, 
advises that in October they served 81,880 table d’hote 
meals, and during that time received but four complaints 
from passengers who stated they preferred a la carte 
service. Of course, this does not indicate that all the bal- 
ance prefer table d’hote service, but the fact that only 
this inconsequential number expressed disapproval of the 
change shows quite clearly that it has been received with 
popular favor. 

Unification of Facilities—There have been some minor 
unifications of facilities in the Alton Terminal, resulting 
in a saving of $500 a month in the payroll. 

The consolidations in the vicinity of Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, mentioned in my October letter, are progressing 
favorably. 

Some minor consolidations have been made in the South: 
ern Pacific and Western Pacific territory, amounting to 
$1,650 a month. 

On November 7 consolidations were made of the facili- 
ties of the Rock Island and Santa Fe at Chickasha, Okla., 
resulting in a net saving of $710 a month. 

There are a number of similar consolidations under con- 
sideration and progress is being made as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


According to a report made public by Director-General 
McAdoo December 18, improvement in traffic conditions, 
both passenger and freight, is noted throughout the coun- 
try for the last week. Information received by the Di- 
rector-General, the announcement says, shows that busi- 
ness is gradually readjusting itself to a post-war basis and 
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that manufacturing plants, heretofore engaged in turning 
out munitions for the government, are changing to work on 
construction orders. 

“The movement of grain, coal and other commodities is 
continuing without any appreciable interruption, the de- 
mands being met in all sections as fast as they are known. 
As an indication of this steady improvement in freight 
movement, the shipment of grain from Chicago for the 
week ended December 10 exceeded the same period last 
year by 3,600,000 bushels, which afforded great relief to the 
primary markets. The lake cargo coal handled at Lake 
Erie ports for the season of 1918 exceeded that of 1917 by 
1,000,000 tons. Perishable and live stock movements from 
Chicago to New York increased 3,947 cars during the past 
week. 

“In the Allegheny region the coal production and loading 
increased during the past week, while the movement of 
perishable freight showed greater activity compared to 
the sluggish movement of the week previous. 

“Reports from the Pocahontas region show that a slow- 
ing up in the loaded freight movement, with a particular 
decrease in tidewater coal largely due to the lack of de- 
mand for water movement to New England. 

“A very healthy condition of affairs is noted in the 
Northwestern region. Revenue freight loaded increased 
y,396 cars for the week ended December 10, the previous 
week having shown decreases. The movement of live 
stock in this region continues very heavy and grain load- 
ings have increased to a great extent. The arrivals of 
grain at the primary markets show 20,000,000 bushels this 
year, as against 7,500,000 bushels for 1917. The temporary 
shortage of cars for loading grain in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana has béen relieved. 

“Transportation conditions throughout the country af- 
fecting both the War and Navy departments are in a satis- 
factory state. The releases of trains at the port of New 
York exceeded the arrivals by 1,024 cars. Special prepara- 
tions are being made for the holiday traffic by both de- 
partments of the government. 


“In view of the very heavy holiday travel, augmented by 
discharged and furloughed soldiers, the ticketing facilities 
in the large centers and at the camps have been increased 
to an extent which will probably take care of all demands 
that will be made.” 

The detailed report follows: 


Eastern Region: Reports indicate that business is gradu- 
ally readjusting itself to post-war conditions, plants chang- 
ing from munitions contract to work on construction orders. 

Grain being freely permitted for export; shipments from 
Chicago for the week ending December 10 exceeding the 
same period last year by 3,600,000 bushels, this, of course, 
giving relief to the primary markets. 


The lake cargo coal handled at Lake Erie ports for the 
season of 1918 exceeded 1917 by 1,000,000 tons. 

Automobile manufacturers are turning their forces into 
their former regular lines of work. 


Perishable and live stock movements from Chicago to 
New York in 769 trains, a decrease of 382 trains, but an 
increase of 3,947 cars. 


Continued increase in passenger traffic, particularly in 
high-class trairis. 

Extra suburban trains run in the vicinity of Cleveland 
to take up the travel tied up by the trolley strike, with 
favorable comment from the public. 

Union station at Cleveland approved by city council; will 
be voted on by the people January 6. 

Allegheny Region: Passenger travel increasing with the 
approach of the holidays, and extra parlor cars added to 
accommodate same. 

— special workmen’s trains withdrawn during the 
wee 

Three through baggage cars arranged for, commencing 
January 1, from New York, two to Jacksonville and the 
other to Atlanta. 

Movement of perishable freight active during the week 
as compared to the sluggish movement previously. 

Temporary shortage of refrigerator cars, which will be 
corrected. 

Coal production and loading increased in Allegheny re- 
gion during the week. 

Shipping Day Guide for Pittsburgh being issued, effective 
December 16. 

Pocahontas Region: Large passenger travel, with the ex- 
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pectation that the ability of the railroads will be taxed to 
the fullest limits during the Christmas holidays. 

Ticket offices being especially manned to meet the re- 
quirements with some difficulty. 

Loaded freight movement indicates general slowing up, 
with the particular decrease in tidewater coal, largely due 
to lack of demand for water movement to New England. 

Southern Region: Passenger travel about normal. 

Additional sleepers being added to care for the winter 
tourist travel. 

Movement of discharged laborers also requiring special 
attention in the way of train service, but as a result of the 
discontinuance of government plants labor trains are being 
abandoned at various points. 

Numerous train schedules have been slightly lengthened, 
with better results in maintaining schedules. 

Reports from the Birmingham district are to the effect 
that the foundries and furnaces are running full time, with 
orders that will carry them well into 1919. 

The cotton situation still sluggish. 

Illness among trainmen caused some slight accumulations 
at Potomac yards, which it is expected will be corrected in 
a day or so. 

Car situation in good shape, and the Christmas rush of 
Florida fruits being anticipated in refrigerator car supply. 

District rate committees reported as proceeding satis- 
factorily with their work. 

Northwestern Region: Revenue freight loaded increased 
1,396 cars for the week ending December 10, the previous 
weeks having shown decreases. 

Movement of live stock continues very heavy, and grain 
loadings have increased largely. 

Grain arrivals at the large primary market show 20,000,- 
000 bushels this year, as against 7,500,000 bushels last year. 

Temporary shortage of car supply for loading grain in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana is being rectified. 

Condition of crops throughout the territory continues 
very favorable. 

Coal shipments throughout the territory are below nor- 
mal, due to the unusually mild weather and large stocks 
which are held by various consumers, so that the winter 
seems to be fairly well provided for. 

Lumber industry at Pacific Coast points slowing down, 
but the shingle market very active. 

Cc. M. & St. P. R. R. reports saving of 981 cars under the 
sailing day plan for the month of November, in addition to 
the saving in wages. 

No marked change in volume of passenger traffic; de- 
mobilizations being well handled. 

Central Western Region: Live stock and grain loading 
increased, while coal movement decreased. 

Car situation easy. 

The potato crop in California and other western states 
is about 20 per cent less than for 1917, and the raisin 
crop has also suffered to about the same extent, but the 
bean crop will show a 10 per cent increase. 


Passenger business heavier than préceding week, the 
California travel being heavier than a year ago. 

Various changes in passenger trains, with some in- 
creases to accommodate heavier travel, and some discon- 
tinuances of unnecessary train service. 


Influenza epidemic still affecting travel adversely. 

Southwestern Region: Reports indicate winter crops 
in splendid condition. 

Movement of Texas vegetables at hand, and satisfactory 
schedules provided. 

Oil developments continue actively in the Wichita Falls 
and Ranger districts. 

Miscellaneous traffic increased over last week, and the 
lumber loading was heavy. 

Revival of influenza epidemic has had its effect on the 
general traffic. 


Movement of furloughed and discharged soldiers being 
handled without complaint. 

Necessary to keep open consolidated ticket offices open 
beyond closing hours to accommodate the public, and 
service is reported generally satisfactory. 

War Department: Handling of traffic at port of New 
York satisfactory, as releases exceeded arrivals by 1,024 
cars, but detention of lighters continues bad, from con- 
fusion of overseas shipments. 

Some little congestion at interior storage points, owing 
to switching the large volume of traffic from seaboard to 
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those points, but arrangements being made to increase 
the labor forces to handle the situation. 

Movement for interior storage points being handled un- 
der War Department permits. 

Eastbound movement of canned goods and fruits from 
the Pacific coast continues heavy. 

Conditions on the C. & O. R. R. improved, with little 
or no interruption to War Department traffic. 

Transportation conditions throughout the country gen- 
erally satisfactory. 


Navy Department: 
good. 


Storage being sought for nitrates and large aeroplanes. 

Limitation of overtime in the employment of labor ad- 
versely affecting the ability to unload, but situation im- 
proving: 

Material being moved for construtcion of the armor 
plant at Charleston, W. Va., for new vessels and other 
permanent construction that did not move during the 
time of war. 

Passenger traffic being properly handled, and special 
preparation will be made for the holiday traffic. — 

Fuel Administration: Tidewater—Vessel supply very 
short at Hampton Roads. 

Coke—Production about equals demand. 

General—Bituminous coal production adequate. Anthra- 
cite still short, but increasing. Car supply and trans- 
portation ample in all regions. 

Fuel Administration: Oil Division—Nothing interesting 
to report, as supply of equipment and operating conditions 
continue satisfactory. 

Food Administration: Fresh meat and packing house 
products—Situation generally satisfactory, and complaint 
practically ceased. 

Live stock—Situation on the L. & N. R. R., which was 
the only bad point, shows material improvement. 

Grain—Moving freely into Kansas City, due to demands 
of the mills. Some difficulty at Boston on the export, 
owing to labor trouble, which is being given attention 
by regional directors. 

Fruits and vegetables—Movement generally good, and 
car supply satisfactory, except in some small instances, 
which have been corrected. 


Transportation conditions as a whole satisfactory. 

Shipping Board: The shortage of labor reported at 
various yards resulted in accumulations of cars, but none 
of a very serious nature, and all being given active at- 
tention. 

Transportation conditions generally good. 

Traffic Executives of the Allies: Report the transporta- 
tion situation satisfactory as to movement of stores and 
foodstuffs, the only trouble being the congestion at New- 
port News, which will be relieved by the decreased use 
of that port by the War Department. 


Coastwise Steamship Lines: All wooden and lake ves- 
sels heretofore allocated to the coastwise steamship lines 
have been released, with the exception of a few, which 
are en route or loaded. 


Movement of raw sugar from New Orleans to New York 
about half completed. 

Large part of the cotton to be moved for the British 
Ministry of Shipping has been taken care of. 

Removal of all-rail embragoes has left the choice of 
routes open to shippers, and the effect on coastwise lines 
will be closely observed. 


The Mallory, Clyde and Southern Steamship lines have 
been released. 


Mail and Express Section: Express conditions reported 
good, with the exception of slight congestion at Elyria, O. 

Good results continuing by the better loading and con- 
solidation of mail and express, and in some instances the 
elimination of an entire car. 

Passenger equipped refrigerator cars have been turned 
over by various lines to the express company for loading 
via any route. 

Careful plans being made to care for the mail and ex- 
press traffic during the holiday period, and situation hope- 
ful. 

Agricultural Section: 


Transportation situation continues 


Railroad agricultural agents be- 


ing used by the Food Administration in the purchase of 
beans in Colorado. 
In the same territory they are active in the dairy en- 
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couragement. Increased number of inquiries by prospec- 
tive farm settlers reported. 

Exports Control Committee: Progress continues to lhe 
made in disposing of U. S. Army freight and freight for 
the allies. 

Disposition of fixed high explosives for the French Com- 
mission is progressing. 

British, French and Italians are actively looking after 
the accumulations at seaboard of their stores, returning 
them to the shipping points for disposition, or otherwise 
disposing of their traffic in an active way. 

A number of very old shipments caused by through 
export bills of lading have been disposed of. 

Indications that a large amount of ocean tonnage will 
be turned back to trade routes shortly. 

. Grain situation at the ports satisfactory, excepting, per- 
haps, at Port Arthur, where there is an accumulation of 
grain at present. 

Puget Sound ports show further increase in cars on 
hand in spite of efforts being made to control the traffic, 
but California ports show decrease. 

General: On Jan. 1, 1919, through passenger service 
will be put into effect from New York to the southern 
winter resort territory. This will necessitate two addi- 
tional trains between New York and Washington and one 
additional train south of Washington. 

Effective January 1 the schedule of the Congressional 
Limited will be reduced to five hours between Washington 
and New York, and observation car will be added, on 
which seats will be sold the same as in the regular parlor 
cars. 

Very heavy holiday travel, augmented by discharged and 
furloughed soldiers, is anticipated during the next two 
weeks, and ticketing facilities in the large centers and at 
the camps are being prepared accordingly. 

Consolidated Ticket Office in Washington will be kept 
open until 9:30 p. m. from December 16, to December 24. 

Live stock receipts at Chicago Yards increased over same 
period in 1917: Cattle 21 per cent, hogs 43 per cent and 
sheep 41 per cent. 

American Iron and Steel Institute reports five blast fur- 
naces idle account coke and labor shortage, but no com- 
plaint of transportation conditions. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTS SIGNED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Contracts with the New York, Ontario & Western call- 
ing for a rental of $2,103,589; with the Minnesota & In- 
ternational, calling for $202,455; and a co-operative con- 
tract with the Georgia: Northern, a short line, have been 
signed. 

Director-General McAdoo, December 18, signed the first 
lot of contracts for short line railroads, the first comers 
in that category being the Pecos Valley and the East 
Carolina, one in Texas and the other in North Carolina. 
The contract with the short lines does not give them any 
money, but merely promises to give them fair treatment 
in the matter of equipment, routing of freight, and division 
of rates. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh contract was signed 
December 19. It calls for a rent of $3,276,410. 


The Lehigh Valley has signed a contract for compensa- 
tion amounting to $11,321,233, based on the average of 
operating income for the test period. Contracts with other 
big roads are expected to come along with a fair degree 
of rapidity now. 


CHANGES IN RATINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, in a letter to classification committee 
chairmen, has called on them for a list of those instances 
in which, on account of changed descriptions in the con- 
solidated book, existing ratings could not, in their opinion, 
have been continued. This list is desired to help in check- 
ing up the record. This information was asked for at the 
Atlanta hearings. Mr. Steadwell furnished what purported 
to be such a list, but Examiner Disque thinks it is not as 
complete as it should be and has asked him for additional 
data to show what changes in ratings were forced by 
descriptions changed in the interest of uniformity. 
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EASTMAN SUCCEEDS ANDERSON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The President, December 19, nominated Joseph B. East- 
man, of Massachusetts, for interstate commerce commis- 
sioner to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Commissioner Anderson, now a judge. Mr. Eastman is 
serving a second term as a state commissioner in Massa- 
chusetts. His selection is particularly gratifying to state 
commissioners. In their organization he has been prom- 
inent. 

The appointment of Mr. Eastman, Republican, has raised 
a question as to whether Mr. Harlan will be reappointed 
when his term expires the last of December. There is 
some suspicion that politics is being played and that the 
political developments may be such that the President 
will deem it expedient to name a member of his own 
party to succeed Mr. Harlan. Southern senators have 
been urging the appointment of a southern man. They 
do not count McChord and Woolley as from the south. 
W. A. Wimbish of Atlanta has been regarded by them as 
really a southern man. At one time they thought he 
should be appointed assistant director-general, so as to 
give shippers higher representation than that accorded 
them by the appointment of Director Prouty. Mr. Har- 
lan’s attitude is understood to be that he would not try 
to influence the. President on his own behalf. 


NEW REFRIGERATOR TARIFF 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Copies of a nation-wide refrigeration tariff have been 
received by the Railroad Administration and given a lim- 


\ited circulation among its own traffic men. It is a book 


about half the size of the consolidated classification. It 
makes a $5 charge for the service of providing a refrig- 
erator car in addition to rates for its use and increases 
rates on fruits and vegetables from the south and on 
dairy and poultry products from other parts of the coun- 
try. Packers who furnish refrigerators would have to pay 
higher rates, although they would not receive a higher 
mileage allowance for equipment furnished by them. That 
allowance is now one cent. The understanding is that 
the tariff ‘will be submitted to the Commission to hold 
hearings. 


PASSES FOR STATE OFFICIALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration, by means of a circular 
letter sent out by Director Payne, has asked the railroad 
commissioners of ali the states to send to it a list of the 
state officials and state employes who, under either the 
constitution or laws of the states, are authorized to re- 
ceive free transportation or who are to be the recipients 
of such transportation under the mandates of the con- 
stitutions or statutes. The idea is that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will send them passes when it disburses the 
free transportation authorized under the act to regulate 
commerce and the legislation of the various states. 

At present, state officials entitled to free transportation 
are, so far as the officials of the Railroad Administration 
know, enjoying the privileges conferred on them by the 
State legislation. If, as reported in the newspapers, any 
of the officials of New Jersey have not been provided 
With passes, that fact is not known at the office of the 
Director-General. If any of the officials entitled to them 
are without passes, their deprivation is due to the unau- 
thorized act of some regional officer. ‘That is the ex- 
planation offered at the office of the Director-General. 

Soon after Director-General McAdoo assumed office he 
issued an order cutting off all passes except such as were 
authorized by the act to regulate commerce. State offi- 
cials protested against this disregard of their constitutions 
and statutes. It was, therefore, decided by the Railroad 
Adininistration that not more than ten passes should be 
Issued to the officials of any state. That is supposed to 
be :he rule in effect now. 

_California and Virginia, for instance, in their constitu- 
tions, require the carriers operating within their bound- 
aris to provide free transportation for their officials 
traveling in the discharge of their official duties. Under 
the circular letter issued by Director Payne, passes will 
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be issued to such officials, the names of the officials being 
placed on the passes by the Railroad Administration clerks. 

Pennsylvania and Nebraska will not forward any list 
of names. The railroad commission of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing considered the matter, has decided that the laws of 
Pennsylvania forbid the use of free passes by state officials. 
That has been the Nebraska law for some time. Their 
legislative policies are the reverse of those of many states. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has never even 
thought of permitting its members or officials or em- 
ployes to accept passes. In 1913 and the following year 
it conducted a searching inquiry into the practices of 
railroads in issuing passes good for passage within state 
lines. It made several reports passing strictures on state 
and federal officials who solicited and used passes, or 
merely used passes that were sent to them. The Com- 
mission procured indictments against Colorado shippers 
who used state passes, granted with a view to influencing 
them in the routing of their traffic, and some fines were 
paid. The investigations covered Colorado, Utah, Wy- 
oming and Illinois. The reports, however, did not pretend 
to criticize state railroad commissioners who used passes 
authorized or required by state laws. 


HEAVY PASSENGER TRAVEL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Nearly a million more passengers, or 997,484, were car- 
ried one mile over the government controlled railroads 
for the month of September, 1918, compared with the 
same period in 1917, according to a report made public 
by Director-General McAdoo December 16. 

The figures show that during the month of September, 
1918, there were 3,943,709,135 persons who traveled one 
mile over the railroads, while for September, 1917, there 
were 3,942,711,651, showing an increase of 0.03 per cent 
in travel for September, 1918, over the same month for 
1917. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1918, 32,586,390,878 
persons were carried one mile, while for the corresponding 
period in 1917 28,513,155,775 were transported one mile. 
For the eight months’ period 4,073,235,103 more persons 
traveled one mile in 1918 than in 1917, or an increase of 
14.3 per cent. 

The Southern region, according to the report, shows 
the most substantial increase in passenger travel for the 
periods mentioned. For the month of September, 1918, 
608,683,037 were carried one mile over the railroads in 
this section, while for the same month of 1917 but 486,- 
902,866 were transported, an increase of 25 per cent for 
September, 1918. For the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1918, 4,904,443,248 passengers traveled one mile in the 
Southern region, while for the corresponding period of 
1917 but 3,503,476,296 were transported. This shows an 
increase of 39.7 per cent in passenger travel for the nine 
months of 1918 compared to the same period of 1917 in the 
Southern region. 

While in the Eastern region, there was a decrease in 
the number of passengers carried one mile of 75,794,706 
for September, 1918, as compared with the same month of 
1917, for the nine months ended September 30, the in- 
crease in passengers carried one mile in the same district 
for 1918 over 1917 amounted to 403,810,471. 

In the Northwestern region there was a decrease in 
the number of passengers carried one mile for the month 
of September, 1918, over the same month in 1917 of 75,- 
486,595. The report shows, however, that for the nine 
months’ period there was an increase in passenger traffic 
for 1918 over 1917 in this region of 7,078,988 carried one 
mile. . 

The same situation prevailed in the Central Western 
region. For September, 1917, there were 714,939,429 pas- 
sengers carried one mile, as against 651,787,988 for the 
same month in 1918, a decrease for September, 1918, of 
63,151,441. But for the nine months’ period there was 
an increase of 595,052,680 in 1918 over 1917 in passengers 
carried one mile in this same region. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL. 


In anticipation of heavy holiday travel, which will be 
augmented by large numbers of soldiers and sailors on 
leave, on furlough, and discharged from the service, who 
will receive the benefit of reduced rates, the chairmen 
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of the passenger traffic committees have been instructed 
to arrange ample ticketing facilities at the military camps 
to give attention to providing adequate train service and 
when necessary to keep consolidated ticket offices open 
to a reasonable hour at night to permit the advance pur- 
chase of tickets for holiday trips. Regional Directors 
Markham, at Philadelphia, and Winchell, at Atlanta, have 
been asked to give careful attention to providing the neces- 
sary train service to take care of the heavy travel ex- 
pected to move in their territories and particularly north 
and south through the Washington gateway on account of 
the many military camps along the Atlantic seaboard. 


POLES ON MORE THAN ONE CAR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 9971, National Pole Co. 
vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., Examiner Barclay recommends 
rates on cedar poles and piling transported on more than 
one car from points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and British Columbia to points in various states, prin- 
cipally those east of the Rocky Mountains, not greater 
than 5 cents per 100 pounds higher than the rates on 
corresponding shipments in single cars. 

Such shipments separately loaded in two or more cars 
to the minimum weight of each car used, including the 
long poles projecting from one car and protected by an- 
other of the cars, Mr. Barclay thinks, should be subject 
to the appropriate single-car rate and minimum; but where 
any car so included is lightly loaded, the multiple car 
basis, if resulting in a lower charge, he thinks, should 
apply. 

The examiner says the allegation of undue prejudice 
was not sustained, but that the rates were shown to be 
unreasonable in all those instances in which they were 
more than 5 cents higher than the corresponding rate 
on shipments in single cars. The spread, in most in- 
stances, was 10 cents per 100 pounds. The examiner rec- 
ommends an award of reparation. 


DRAYAGE OR TRANSFER CHARGES 


A. C. Johnson, chairman of the Western Freight Traffic 
Committee, is sending the following to chairmen of dis- 
trict committees and freight traffic officers of all lines in 
wsetern territory: 

“The following letter, from Edward Chambers, director, 
Division of Traffic, has been received: 

““A great many applications for freight rate authority 
have recently been received proposing advances in tariff 
provisions for payment of drayage or transfer charges 
between carriers’ depots at junction points. No doubt all 
of these are warranted, because it is certain that these 
drayage and transfer companies are working under in- 
creased costs. 

“In some instances the charge does not run against 
the shipper at all, but is borne wholly by the carrier, and 
Freight Rate Authority No. 738 of August 24 authorized 
publication of changes in drayage charges on freight at 
junction points when such freight originates at or is 
destined to points beyond the transfer point and when 
such drayage charges are paid and absorbed by the car- 
riers. 


“*This subject was discussed at two of the recent con- 
ferences with the traffic assistants and chairmen of the 
general committees and conclusions reached as follows: 

“*(1) No attempt will be made to change practice of 
absorption or non-absorption of these charges, as it exists 
in different section of the country. 


“*(2) Applications for freight rate authority to change 
such transfer charges should always be submitted by the 
general committee to the regional director interested for 
approval before forwarding to this division—this because 
these charges are nearly always absorbed by the carrier 
on more or less business covered; hence represent charges 
against operating expenses. 

“*(3) The practice of making these charges on basis 
of so much per hundred pounds or per ton with a mini- 
mum charge of so much per shipment and special ex- 
ceptions on pianos, etc., should be discontinued, and all 
such charges should be published on basis of a fiat rate 
per one hundred pounds. This because it is not fair to 
the shipping public to publish a minimum charge per ship- 
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ment, when, as a matter of fact, the drayman does not 
often haul the single shipments separately; also because 
the railroads should take some bitter with the sweet, ang 
it will greatly simplify publication to have a flat rate 
which will represent a fair average of the railroads’ out. 
of-pocket expense for transfer of all the freight. 

“*(4)- It was also believed that, instead of having a 
separate publication naming different charges for prac. 
tically every junction point in the country, these charges 
could be put on a uniform basis either throughout the 
country or at least in each different section or territory 
and not be dependent on the bargain that some local 
railroad officer is able to.get from some individual dray- 
man. This would save a vast amount of publication; if 
the charges were fixed on a fair average they would not 
materially affect the railroads’ revenue one way or the 
other. 

“‘Will you please have consideration given to these 
points in all future applications that come before you for 
change in transfer of drayage charges and endeavor to 
work out a uniform basis as rapidly as possible?’ 

“The district chairmen, as well as the freight traffic 
managers to whom this communication is sent, are re 
quested to read the above letter carefully and favor me 
with their views in regard to the plan outlined by Mr. 
Chambers, and submit well-considered recommendations 
in respect to the carrying out of the plan referred to, 

“The traffic officers of individual lines receiving this 
letter will please make their report and recommendations 
through the district chairmen having jurisdiction over 
their territory, and in submitting their report in this man- 
ner will at the same time please supply the district chair- 
men with full information showing what their present 
arrangements are with respect to the payment of drayage 
or transfer charges between carriers’ depots at junction 
points, reporting not only the charges now being paid, 
but showing also the extent to which the drayage charges 
are borne by shippers or consignees.” 


LINING AND FLOOR RACKS 


In circular CS-43, dated November 15, but not issued to 
the public until a month after that date, W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the Car Service Section, announced the policy 
of the Railroad Administration respecting work and ma- 
terial furnished by shippers to make cars suitable for use. 
The Railroad Administration has decided that it will pay 
for floor racks furnished by shippers, but at a rate not 
exceeding 50 cents per linear foot. Lining is to be fur- 
nished by the shipper at his own cost. The circular, ad- 
dressed to all railroads, is as follows: 


Refrigerator Cars. 


“The railroads will supply refrigerator cars for perish- 
able or semi-perishable shipments to the extent of their 
ability. A certain percentage of this class of cars belong: 
ing to the various roads is already equipped with false 
floors or floor racks. It is contemplated to eventually 
equip all of the cars in this manner, but it is not thought 
that this can be done in time to fully meet present require 
ments. Therefore, when cars of this type not provided 
with floor racks are offered for loading perishable or semi- 
perishable commodities, shippers will be privileged to con- 
struct and place in cars suitable racks of standard type, 10 
accordance with detailed specifications shown on accom: 
panying print, which denotes construction of a temporary 
floor rack. 

“The railroads will reimburse shippers for the value of 
floor racks so placed to the amount of fifty (50) cents per 
linear foot of the total inside length of car. 

“Any lining desired by shippers in refrigerator cars in 
addition to the floor racks must be placed by them at their 
own expense and in such manner as not to damage the 
car or insulation. 

Box Cars. 


“When railroads are unable to meet the demand for 
refrigerator cars for above-named shipments, if shippers 
elect to make use of box cars and if, in their opinion, such 
cars require lining or floor racks, they (the shippers) will 
be given the privilege of equipping the cars with such 
lining or racks entirely at their own expense. 

“In the interest of promoting shipments and conserving 
food supply, it is suggested that the lining and racking of 
box cars, when done, conform to the following standard 
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furnished by the Bureau of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which, it is believed, will give the 
best results: 


False floors, side and end walls shall be installed providing an 
unobstructed space for air circulation down between the car 
and walls and false end walls, and from there under the false 
floors to the doorways. This ventilating space must be kept 
clear of hay, straw, manure, shavings and everything except the 
necessary false-floor supports. There shall be a space between 
the car side walls and false side walls of not less than four 
inches at the top and six inches at the bottom. 

Each doorway shall be tightly boarded not less than twenty- 
four inches from the floor upward, the boards being nailed to 
the inside of the door frame to keep out cold winds. 


“For the same reason, it is further requested that ship- 
pers make it a practice to use box cars for the shorter 
hauls, reserving refrigerator cars for loading to the more 
distant points. Railroads will supply refrigerator cars 
preferentially, as compared with box cars, for the longer 
runs. 

“Box cars that may be lined by shippers will be fur- 
nished with a board on either side of uniform dimensions 
(24 inches by 30 inches) with lettering of suitable size, 
reading as follows: 


RETURN TO 


(Name) 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 





“These boards will be furnished by the railroads. Lined 
box cars so boarded will be returned free, with lining, to 
point of origin of load, and should be waybilled to such 
point, consigned to party or firm whose name the board 
bears. They may be loaded all or a part of the way on 
return trip with any suitable freight. They must not be 
loaded out of direct line, and care should be exercised to 
avoid damage to lining in loading or unloading. 

“It must be understood that cars thus lined and boarded 
are subject to demurrage, either while awaiting loading or 
unloading. 

“The foregoing conditions are to apply from November 
15 to April 1. Railroads on which the apparatus was 
criginally placed in cars will reimburse shippers for the 
value of any racks or lining not returned to them within 
three months from the last-named date, but not exceeding 
fifty dollars ($50) per car. 

“After April 1 shippers will be required to remove from 
cars any lining or racks which belong to them. Failing to 
remove such equipment, the work of removal will be per- 
formed by the railroads, but the latter will not be responsi- 
ble to owners for the material or its value after removal.” 


CASES CONSOLIDATED. 


The Commission has consolidated, for hearing purposes, 
with No. 10284, Fort Worth Freight Bureau et al. vs. 
McAdoo et al., such portions of fourth section applications 
4218, 4219 and 4220, filed by the Missouri Pacific and 
Iron Mountain, and No. 2657, filed by the M., K & T., as 
asked for authority to continue to charge rates on brick 
from points in Kansas to destinations in Arkansas and 
Okiahoma lower than rates contemporaneously maintained 
on like traffic to intermediate points. The hearing has 
_ set for January 27, at Fort Worth, before Examiner 

ibson. 

The Commission, in No. 9922, Lake Charles Rice Milling 
Co. of Louisiana vs. Abilene & Northern et al., has di- 
rected that the hearing be also on fourth section appli- 
Cations 581, 624, 957 and 1618, filed by F. A. Leland; 376, 
377 and 488, filed by Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 
and 960 and 961, filed by W. A. Poteet. The hearing is 
at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, January 16, before 
Examiner Gibson. 
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SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A statistical description of the new American merchant 
marine is contained in the second annual report of the 
United States Shipping Board, sent to Congress on De- 
cember 16. 

The main fact in the report is that the Board was just 
as much of a war organization during the year as the 
War Department and more of a war machine than the 
Railroad Administration. Because it has been so acting 
it makes no recommendations for legislation. 

It operated practically the entire merchant marine as 
a national enterprise, under the authority of war legisla- 
tion, that, in effect, set aside the prohibition in the ship- 
ping act, the legislative authority for the existence of 
the Shipping Board and its subsidiary, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which, in this article, will be treated 
just as if it were the Shipping Board. The distinction 
between them is entirely technical, and necessary only to 
prevent the ships of the Board from being treated as 
national vessels and subject to all their infirmities, as 
well as their rights. On that point, the operation of 
ships by the Shipping Board, the report says: 

“As pointed out in the first annual report, the Shipping 
Board was originally created in times of peace for the 
purpose of regulating shipping and promoting the devel- 
opment of an American merchant marine. The act estab- 
lishing the Board was, therefore, drawn with particular 
attention to the regulatory powers of the Board and to 
the making of provision for additions to the American 
merchant marine by the construction of new vessels to 
be built through the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
act did not contemplate that such vessels should be op- 
erated ordinarily by the government. On the contrary, 
it specifically provided that they should not be operated 
by any corporation in which the United States was 
a stockholder unless it should prove impossible to 
procure priviate enterprise to purchase or charter them 
under proper terms and conditions. The act thus stated 
the peace policy of the nation at the time of its enact- 
ment as to the operation of the merchant marine. 

“When the United States was brought into the war, the 
far broader powers required by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion were established by Congress in the urgent defi- 
ciencies act approved June 15, 1917. The emergency 
shipping fund provision of that act conferred upon the 
President far-reaching authority to requisition, construct 
and operate ships without limitations or conditions (save 
such limitations as resulted from the limits of appropria- 
tions). These powers were extended by Congress directly 
to the President and not to the Shipping Board or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The act provided, how- 
ever, that the President might exercise the power and 
authority vested in him through such agency or agencies 
as he should from time to time determine, and that all 
ships constructed, purchased, or requisitioned under the 
authority of the act or theretofore or thereafter acquired 
by the United States should be managed, operated and 
disposed of as the President might direct, without any 
limitation upon the President’s decision. By an executive 
order dated July 11, 1917, the President delegated directly 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation all power and author- 
ity vested in him relating to the construction of vessels. 
To the Shipping Board he delegated all his power and 
authority to acquire vessels already constructed and, to 
operate, manage and dispose of all vessels theretofore or 
thereafter acquired by the United States. During the 
period covered by the present report most of the activities 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping 
Board have been exercised under these delegations of 
authority from the President, and not under the original 
act creating the Board. The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the Shipping Board have acted as the dirce: 
representatives of the President, employing the very Ltroad 
war powers conferred upon him. 

“The foregoing statement explains how it is that during 
the period of the war the Shipping Board has operated 
practically the entire merchant marine as a national en- 
terprise. It has been a war year for the Shipping Board, 
with the powers exercised by it finding their source chiefly 
in war legislation. 

“It should be noted that both the conditions with which 
the Board has to deal and the aspects in which those 
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conditions appear are subject to constant change, and 
developments and changes of policy may follow upon 
changed conditions or further study of the problems in- 
volved.” 

Because it has been operating as a war department, the 
Board was not ready, when it wrote its report, to make 
any statement of views on the relative cost of construc- 
tion of ships in private and public yards in the United 
States on the one hand and foreign private yards on the 
other, or on the relative cost of operation under American 
and under foreign laws. 

Reports on such phases of the subject are commanded 
in the shipping act. Later legislation, however, author- 
izing the President to provide ships and his designation 
of the Shipping Board as the agency to do that work, 
made it physically impossible to make such comparisons, 
even if under war conditions they would have been of 
value. The report says, however, that the various depart- 
ments of the Board have been at work on the investiga- 
tions, but because of the interrelation of the different 
subjects it is thought that definite recommendations should 
not be made until all inquiries are completed. In regard 
to the investigations, the report says: 

“An investigation of ocean rates has been made to ascer- 
tain what charges were actually being paid for the trans- 
portation of the most important imports and exports of 
the United States during the year ending June 30, 1918. 
A compilation has also been made of charter rates pre- 
vailing in the principal ocean trades. The information 
thus obtained will be of assistance to the Board in exer- 
cising its war powers as well as the regulatory authority 
intrusted to it by sections 17 and 18 of the act of Sept. 
7, 1916. 

“The shipping act of 1916 provides that ‘the term other 
person subject to this act’ shall include ‘the business of 
forwarding or furnishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or 
other terminal facilities in connection with a common Car- 
rier by water,’ and the act of July 18, 1918, confers large 
powers upon the President to regulate port and terminal 
service and charges. To secure the information needed 
for the enforcement of these acts, the Shipping Board has 
made a thorough investigation of terminal charges in all 
the ports of the United States. A report upon this sub- 
ject, which will be completed within a few weeks, will 
contain a comprehensive and entirely up-to-date statement 
and analysis of port charges and services. 

“The cost of building vessels in the United States has 
been investigated and the rate of return necessary to 
cover depreciation, interest and amortization for vessels 
owned by the Shipping Board has been made the subject 
of examination and report by special experts. An inves- 
tigation into the relative advantages and cost of operating 
vessels under United States registry and under foreign 
registry is also under way, though, because of war con- 
ditions, it is difficult to arrive at satisfactory conclusions 
in connection with this matter at the present time. 

“Conditions arising out of the war have also prevented 
the completion of any investigation into foreign methods 
of classification and rating, but the British Bureau of 
Trade Rules have been adopted by the American Bureau 
of Shipping and the Shipping Board has had a working 
agreement with Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


“The matter of marine insurance is receiving attention 
through the Division of Insurance and also through a 
special committee of American marine underwriters and 
brokers, appointed by the Shipping Board. A complete 
report cannot be made at this time, but the investigations 
show that the American marine insurance market has 
been very much extended and strengthened during the 
past four years, owing to the incorporation of new Amer- 
ican marine insurance companies and the establishment of 
marine departments in many of the strongest fire insurance 
companies. 

“At the present time there are 74 American companies 
and 7 associations authorized to do marine business in 
this country. There are also 35 foreign marine insurance 
companies authorized to do business in the United States.” 

During the war the Board has exercised the rate-making 
power over not only the coastwise ships, as authorized by 
the shipping act, but over ocean rates as well. Under the 
legislation authorizing the President to do _ practically 
everything he thought necessary to win the war the Board 
has been given authority to be as absolute in the matter of 
ocean rates as formerly the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion was as to rates.on land. On that point the report 
says: 


“An act, approved July 18, 1918, confers upon: the Presi- 


dent, or the agent designated by him, authority to pre- 
scribe charter rates and freight rates, and to requisition 
vessels, and other powers. The act is a war measure, and 
the powers granted expire when the treaty of peace is 
proclaimed between the United States and Germany, un- 
less, on account of tonnage shortage, the President by 
proclamation extends the provisions of the act for a period 
of not exceeding nine months. 

“The act gives the President power to require charters 
of American vessels, their terms, rates or provisions to be 
approved by him. This control was previously exercised 
by the Chartering Committee in co-operation with the War 
Trade Board through the control of licenses for bunkers 
and stores. The present act gives direct statutory au- 
thority for such regulation. 

“The President is also given power to prescribe reason- 
able freight rates and conditions of shipment governing 
transportation of goods on vessels of the United States. 
Previously, the Shipping Board had such power only over 
common carriers engaged in coastwise trade. 

“The act authorizes prescribing the order of priority in 
which goods shall be carried or other services performed 
by vessels, and provides for regulations regarding loading, 
discharging, lighterage, storage, bunkering, etc., designed 
to promote the efficient use of tonnage during the war. 

“The President is authorized to extend the provisions of 
the act to foreign vessels under charter to American citi- 
zens. 

“Direct authority is given to make rules and regulations 
regarding safety and protective devices in the war zone 
and to exclude vessels not fit for war-zone service from the 
dangerous regions. 


“The act further forbids the chartering of foreign ves: 
sels by American citizens or persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States without the consent of the 
President. This is a necessary measure of control over 
foreign tonnage, similar to that exercised by England and 
France to restrain the unregulated bidding for neutral 
vessels which threatened to inflate the neutral tonnage 
market. Through bunker control in co-operation with the 
War Trade Board the Chartering Committee had previously 
accomplished this purpose in part.” 

The Board not only controlled rates, but also limited the 
zones in which vessels might operate. It excluded sailing 
ships from the war zone in October, 1917, having prior 
thereto refused to grant charters for war-zone operations. 
In February last, it excluded from the war zone all steam- 
ers of less than 2,500 dead weight tonnage. Sailing ships 
were easy prey for submarines, besides often furnishing 
them with needed supplies. The small steamers were also 
easy prey for them and also enabled them to obtain sup- 
plies. 

The Board’s reasons for not making recommendations for 
legislation are as follows: 


“Because all the subjects which relaté to costs of con- 
struction and to costs, policies and practices in operation 
are so closely interrelated the Shipping Board feels that it 
should not at this time make any ‘specific recommendations 
to the Congress for legislation on the subjects under in- 
vestigation and related subjects until the studies which 
the Board is now undertaking have been further developed. 
The force of present conditions limits tonnage available 
for commercial use for an indefinite period, because such 
tonnage will be needed to supply our armies overseas and 
to bring them home. Moreover, Europe must be fed and 
supplied with the necessary materials to permit the recon- 
struction of devastated areas in order that both our friends 
and our enemies may become self-supporting and the bur- 
den of feeding the world,taken from our shoulders. There- 
fore the Board recommends generally that the program for 
the construction of vessels as modified to meet peace con- 
ditions should be carried through and should be extended. 

“It feels that until the situation is further developed it 
should not recommend specifically the degree nor the man- 
ner in which the program should be extended. In view of 
these circumstances, the Board deems it advisable to sub- 
mit to the Congress at a future date its recommendations 
in these particulars.” 

One of the conclusions long held by Americans inter- 
ested in a merchant navy is that the port and harbor fa- 
cilities are inadequate. On that subject the report says: 
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December 21, 1918 


“The Port and Harbor Facilities Commission was created 
by 2 resolution of the United States Shipping Board dated 
May 23, 1918, to meet a need developed by existing condi- 
tions. The Board had found congestion at some ports, 
while others were idle. It had found delays in the dis- 
patch of vessels, due to inadequate pier and cargo handling 
facilities, as well as to the lack of effective utilization of 
those already provided. It had found that present coaling, 
docking and repair facilities would soon prove entirely 
inadequate for the rapidly growing merchant marine. It 
saw a need for some central authority to collect and fur- 
nish information regarding, and to stimulate and guide 
sentiment and action looking toward, proper port develop- 
ment and control, and to make recommendations and plans 
for the most effective utilization of each port to meet the 
needs of the great maritime commerce of the United States 
and its tremendous fleet of merchant ships. 

“The Commission has begun investigations as to harbor 
and terminal facilities in every port of the United States, 
and the comparative cost and efficiency of various methods 
of handling coal and cargo. It is inquiring into the loca- 
tion and quality of coal suitable for bunkering, so as to 
obtain types most efficient for steaming purposes and to 
secure maximum speed for ships. The need for dry docks 
and repair plants has been studied, as well as facilities for 
coal storage and bunkering at the various ports. Daily re- 
ports are obtained as to the use of present piers, dry docks 
and repair plants, which show where idle or misused fa- 
cilities exist to which tonnage may be sent. Mechanical 
devices for coal and cargo handling are being investigated, 
so as to secure the most efficient terminal arrangements 
possible. Representatives of most of the leading manufac- 
turers of light and heavy coal and cargo handling and 
conveying machinery have been assembled and their or- 
ganized co-operation has been secured in the improvement 
of method, design and construction. Fuel-oil storage and 
bunkering facilities are also being investigated. 


“The commission realizes that a general co-ordination of 
all terminal facilities is necessary for an economical han- 
dling of the foreign trade of the United States, and that 
without such co-ordination. our newly developed merchant 
marine cannot operate with the greatest dispatch. A study 
of the routing of shipments has been given special atten- 
tion on the basis of obtaining facts regarding the point of 
origin and destination of all export and import business, 
so that plans may be worked out to secure the shortest and 
most expeditious movement of freight and to provide 
reciprocal cargoes wherever possible. The commission 
recommends the pooling of all harbor facilities at the 
principal ports, and the appointment at each of a dictator, 
to have absolute authority over all terminal and floating 
equipment for the period of the war. 

“Local and state port authorities are being advised, and 
their interest, as well as that of the public generally, is 
being stimulated in port improvements, and to this end 
all available information of value regarding port conditions 
is collected and distributed. Valuable first-hand sugges- 
tions obtained by a thorough inspection of English and 
French ports have been brought back by the chief engineer 
of the commission, who has just returned from abroad. 
“One of the important phases of the Commission’s ac- 
tivity has been that of carrying out a systematic inspec- 
tion of ports. The commission has inspected or caused to 
be inspected by its agencies the ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Portland (Me.), Wilmington (N. C.), 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Jacksonville, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Tacoma, Portland (Ore.) and 
Seattle. After a thorough investigation of conditions, and 
of individual proposals, the Commission has recommended 
to the Shipping Board the construction of dry docks or 
marine railways, and commensurate repair plants at Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Pensacola, Astoria 
(Ore.), Seattle, Portland (Ore.), San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and has arranged for the conversion of five barges 
into floating repair plants for use at New York, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

“The commission has also secured authority for the 
Purchase of 11 coaling machines for more speedy bunker- 
Ing at Hampton Roads, and has arranged to have 10 new 
Steel tugs, reinforced for the purpose, ready for ice break- 
Ing in the coming winter. 

ee uthorization has been secured for the immediate con- 
struction by the Emergency Fleet Corporation of two 
20,000-ton and eight 10,000-ton floating dry docks, which 
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are to be located in the ports where the need is most 
urgent. 

“The commission is doing work which is of vital im- 
portance to the successful prosecution of the emergency 
shipping program, and to the solution of after-the-war 
shipping and trade problems. It is studying trade and 
traffic conditions, with a view to securing the most efficient 
distribution of business among the various ports, and to 
providing such special appliances and conveniences as 
may attract foreign trade. It is endeavoring to work out 
a consistent plan for enabling the country to use all its 
available port facilities to their present full capacity, to 


develop them to a higher efficiency, and to provide addi- 


tional facilities of the very best type. 

“In order to act upon the best scientific guidance in the 
conservation and maximum utilization of tonnage for essen- 
tial war purposes, the Shipping Board on May 13, 1917, 
ordered that information should be compiled as to the 
needs for tonnage of the various commodities coming 
into the United States, and that data should be gathered 
showing the supplies of each kind of article available for 
shipment and for use in the United States, the vessels 
engaged in such trades, and similar facts. 

“By the end of 1917 it became evident that considerable 
tonnage must be diverted from commercial to military 
use and that such as remained in trade must be utilized 
to maximum efficiency for the carrying of such commodi- 
ties as are most essential to the nation under war con- 
ditions. 

“This program required the close co-operation of various 
governmental agencies, especially the War Trade Board, 
the Shipping Board, the War Industries Board, the War 
and Navy departments, the Department of State, the Treas- 
ury Department and the Food Administration. Since the 
departments directly concerned were the War Trade Board, 
which has authority by its licensing system to prohibit 
or restrict imports, and the Shipping Board, which con- 
trols the tonnage, a Division of Planning and Statistics 
was established by the Shipping Board on Feb. 11, 1918, 
to secure the necessary information, and the director of 
this division was made a member of the War Trade Board. 

“The duties of this division are to keep a record of the 
movements and characteristics of ships and to plan voyage 
schedules so that the Board may use all ships to the limit 
of capacity; to obtain from available figures and through 
the advice of experts and business men, knowledge of 
thé commodities imported, their essential uses, substitutes, 
possible sources of supply, and their relation to the pros- 
perity of this and other nations, so that the ships left in 
commercial service after the army needs are satisfied 
might be assigned by the Board to the most essential 
trade routes. The services of statistical experts were en- 
gaged for the Board as well as experts familiar with com- 
modities, sources of supply, trade routes and shipping. 

“It soon became necessary to secure information from 
the trades and importers affected to co-operate with them 
as far as possible, and to educate them to the demands 
of the war. For this purpose a Trade Hearings Section 
was established in March, 1918, and in July, because of 
the nature of its work, was transferred to the War Trade 
Board Building. On account of the special importance 
of mineral products in time of war, the large demand on 
ship tonnage involved in their importation, and their sig- 
nificance in the work of the War Industries Board, a joint 
committee on minerals representing the mineral section 
of the War Industries Board and the Division of Plan- 
ning and Statistics of the Shipping Board, was created 
February, 1918, to make recommendations to the War 
Trade Board concerning necessary importation of min- 
erals, especially those used in the manufacture of muni- 
tions. In June this committee was reorganized and its 
scope broadened in order to develop better co-operation 
in the mineral work of the several war boards. The 
chairman of the former committee became mineral ad- 
viser for the War Industries Board, but continues in ad- 
visory charge of the work for the Shipping Board. This 
group now serves as a clearing house on mineral ques- 
tions, especially those related to import and export, for 
the Shipping, War Trade and War Industries Boards. 

“The work of the Division of Planning and Statistics 
has developed along two important lines—first, the study 
of commodities and trade, and, second, the study of ships 
and their employment. Under the first heading comes 
the investigation of all the facts affecting the import pro- 
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gram, such as uses of commodities, possible substitutes, 
stocks on hand, essential requirements of government and 
commercial bodies, countries and ports of origin, and 
shipping required for import. On the basis of these stud- 
ies lists are prepared of imports to be prohibited or re- 
stricted. In general, no import licenses are granted by 
the War Trade Board for luxuries and articles classed as 
non-essentials in war time, and even strictly essential im- 
ports are reduced to a minimum. 

“From time to time the division recommends to the 
War Trade Board such revisions of restrictive rulings as 
changing conditions or unforeseen developments warrant. 
So far as possible it is desired to act in co-operation with 
the trades affected, and in hearings definite trade agree- 
ments have sometimes been made by which importers 
bind themselves to support certain restrictions. 

“It has been found necessary to have at hand the sig- 
nificant facts concerning current imports, and accordingly 
a regular monthly and ten-day tabulation of quantities 
and sources of all essential imports is carried on by the 
statistical staff of the division. The movement of re- 
restricted commodities is watched, and many special 
studies are prepared, such as reports on the effects 
of restrictions upon the trade of the United States with 
foreign countries, the tonnage needs of Pacific countries, 
the oil and coal bunkering facilities of the world, the 
general problem of ballast for sailing vessels, the trans- 
portation of oil, the tanker building program, and the bal- 
ance of the import and export trade of the United States 
with various regions. 

“It is often necessary, because of the shortage of ship- 
ping in certain’ areas, to recommend priorities among 
essential imports from given countries or ports; to make 
studies of the trade of entire regions with a view to elimi- 
nating cross-hauls, efficiently combining cargoes, and de- 
fining standard shipping routes; to advise the diversion of 
tonnage to more essential commercial or military uses; 
and to decide cn the cargoes of ships already waiting at 
foreign ports. 

“The statistics compiled on ships and their movement 
cover a wide variety of facts. The division has on file 
special information derived from the sources concerning 
the number and types of vessels, their age, draft, size, 
cargo capacity, speed, motive power, material of construc- 
tion, number of decks, holds, hatches, fuel consumption, 
ete. Records are kept of the daily movements of ships 
in all parts of the world, of the dates and ports of entry 
and departure, and the tonnage employed in the different 
trade regions. Charts and diagrams are prepared to show 
the assignment of vessels to given trades, the length of 
voyages and stays in ports, the performance of vessels 
engaged in carrying specified commodities, etc. 

“Directly connected with this work on ships are many 
special studies on such subjects as the control of vessels, 
chartering and subchartering, losses and acquisitions of 
merchant ships, the efficiency of vessels of different sizes, 
the movements of ships and cargoes by ports, bunkerage 
and stowage, repairs and underloading, as well as studies 
on the suitability of American vessels and foreign vessels 
under American ccntrol for transfer from trade to army 
use and from one trade to another. 


“The work on commodities and on ships heads up in a 
regular monthly survey of the shipping and import situa- 
tion, in which a balance is struck between the tonnage 
required to lift necessary imports from the various trade 
regions and the tonnage actually in service in those re- 
gions. Important special studies co-ordinate both phases 
of the work likewise, as, for example, the comprehensive 
report on the relation of the shipping situation to the 
proposed military program, which dealt with available ton- 
nage, limiting factors in the shipbuilding program, the 
types of ships needed, and improvement of port facilities. 

“The Division of Planning and Statistics acts as a gen- 
eral clearing house for information needed by the Shipping 
Board in the various phases of its work. Information re- 
garding the shipping situation is furnished regularly to the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council in London, with which 
close contact is maintained. Data concerning ship cargoes, 
trade regions, ship movements and import needs are fur- 
nished daily through a resident representative to the 
Shipping Control Committee in New York, to serve as a 
basis for its work in allocating Shipping Board vessels 
to cargoes and trade routes. The division also co-operates 
closely with the chartering committee for guidance in 
its policy with reference to neutral vessels and American 
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steam and sailing vessels. The problem of manning our 
new mercantile fleet is being worked out by the recruiting 
service of the division, and a group of experts is making 
a detailed study of ocean freight rates. 

“In June, 1918, a co-ordination of the statistical and in. 
formational services of the Shipping Board, the War In. 
dustries Board and the War Trade Board was effecied, 
The director of the Division of Planning and Statistics of 
the Shipping Board was made head of a similar division 
of the War Industries Board, and the Bureaus of Re. 
search and of Statistics and Tabulation of the War Trade 
Board were placed under his direction. In this way much 
duplication in securing data and holding hearings is pre. 
vented, and the information secured by each board can 
be easily placed at the disposal of the others. Certain 
investigations begun by the Division of Planning and 
Statistics of the Shipping Board, such as that on prices, 
have been transferred to the other boards which they 
more directly concern. Certain other investigations, such 
as the revision of the commerce classification of imports 
and exports, have been undertaken in co-operation with the 
several government bodies.” 

The report is a volume of nearly 200 pages, containing 
masses of statistical data regarding ships, none of it later 
than November 1. The tonnage of the merchant fleet 
controlled by the Board on November 1 was 7,499,133 
dead weight. Figures more recent than that were pub- 
lished in The Traffic World of December 14, the gross 
tonnage being there given as 5,200,000, as compared with 
15,100,000 gross tons of the British. In that dead weight 
tonnage of 7,500,000, in round numbers, are included 81 
Dutch steamers, 220 foreign ships chartered to the Board 
and 113 foreign ships chartered to American citizens. 
Many of these foreign ships are owned by Americans 
through stock ownership of foreign companies, but they 
do not fly the American flag. 


INDUSTRY SIDE TRACKS 


Regional Director Smith, in a circular to roads in the 
Eastern Region, says: 

“In connection with supplement No. 1 to General Order 
No. 15, providing in substance that, where in the judg- 
ment of the federal manager, an industry track ought to 
be constructed, but the revenue to be derived therefrom 
by the Railroad Administration will not justify the pay- 
ment by the railroad of the cost of the track from the 
switch point to the clearance point, an agreement may 
be made for the payment of the entire expense by the 
industry, with provision for partial refund, it is felt that 
circumstances differ so greatly that a rigid rule cannot 
be laid down to control the judgment of the federal man- 
ager as to the cases which will justify a contract in 
accordance with the original terms of General Order No. 
15, and therefore no such specific rule has been embodied 
in the supplement. 

“It will be considered reasonable to enter into a con- 
tract under the original terms of General Order No. 15 
whereby the railroad will pay at the outset for the cost 
of that part of the track between the switch point and 
the clearance point when the federal manager believes 
that for the first two years after beginning operation of 
the track the average monthly gross revenue accruing to 
all railroads under federal control on business to and 
from the industry will be equal to 15 per cent of the 
expense assumed by the Director-General for the construc- 
tion. 

“This is not stated as an invariable rule to require the 
making of such a contract under the circumstances stated, 
or to prohibit the making of such a contract in the ab- 
sence of expectation of such an amount of revenue. It 
is, however, believed to be a fair working rule for ap 
plication except in cases where special circumstances in- 
dicate that some other reasonable rule should be applied. 
Where the federal manager does not apply the working 
rule here suggested, he should report his action, either 
favorable or unfavorable, and his reasons therefor to mé, 
so that suggestions for the guidance of the federal man- 
ager may be made to cover future cases. 


“While supplement No. 1 expresses no reservation, it 
is to be understood that in cases where a shipper claims 
that under federal or state law he is entitled to a track 
on other terms, his claim shall be considered and trans 
mitted through this office to the Director, Division % 
Publie Service and Accounting, for his consideration.” 
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TRUCKS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


(From the annual report of the Bureau of Markets, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


This work, which is under the supervision of Mr. J. H. 
Collins, was not begun until March 15, 1918, and it is im- 
possible therefore to draw definite conclusions from the 
investigations conducted. From the start systematic effort 
pas been made to emphasize those phases of the subject 
which may be of assistance in solving the transportation 
problems caused by the war. Especial consideration has 
peen given to obtaining better transportation conditions 
jn rural districts where rail transportation is proving in- 
adequate at present. 

As a preliminary to constructive work it was necessary 
to secure adequate information regarding the actual op- 
erating costs of rural transportation routes, and detailed 
information covering sixty such routes was obtained. 
These data covered all possible items of cost, and, in 
addition, supplementary reports were made for each route 
regarding operating conditions, business methods, facilities 
and general management. 


As soon as the information mentioned above was ob- 
tained it was utilized for demonstrational purposes. De- 
tailed studies were made in a large number of districts, 
particularly in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio 
and Connecticut, looking toward the establishment of ad- 
ditional motor freight and express lines, and as a result 
of this work five demonstrational routes were actually 
started and have been successfully operated. Arrange- 
ments were made with the owners and operators of motor 
trucks to conduct these experimental routes under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Markets, and many new 
routes are in process of establishment. 

One of the most noticeable obstacles to the development 
of the motor express industry is the lack of proper ter- 
ninal facilities. Detailed invetsigations have been made 
in Baltimore, Buffalo and Philadelphia, and the feasibility 
of establishing central terminals for motor trucks in these 
cities has been thoroughly studied. 

To assist in systematizing the business methods of the 
motor trucking industry a standard cost accounting sys- 
tem has been devised and is being distributed to operators 
who have agreed to furnish this bureau with duplicate 
copies of their cost record. The need for a uniform bill 
of lading covering shipments by motor trucks has been 
evident for some time, and at the request of some of the 
more important trucking companies a standard bill of lad- 
ing is being designed and will be ready for distribution 
in the near future. 

The question of adequate protection for shippers also 
has been a pressing one, and in view of the fact that 
existing insurance policies do not cover shipments by 
motor truck, it has been necessary to draft a model set 
of provisions for incorporation in insurance policies to 
cover such shipments. This work has not been completed, 
but it is hoped that copies of these provisions may be 
distributed to insurance companies very soon. 

On account of congested transportation facilities the 
bureau has instituted an experimental emergency service 
in supplying trucks to move crops in certain producing 
districts. This is described under the section relating to 
the bureau’s service work. * * #* 

In view of the difficulties which probably will be en- 
countered in important shipping sections during the period 
of heaviest crop movement, it has seemed desirable to 
institute an experimental motor truck service to supple- 
Ment existing transportation facilities. Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining experienced men, this work has 
been confined thus far to New Jersey, western New York 
and northern Ohio. A complete survey has been made in 
each of these districts to ascertain their trucking facilities 
and arrangements have been made whereby motor trucks 
can be placed in producing districts during periods of 
heavy crop movement, in. order to facilitate the rapid 
transportation of farm products to market. Lists of avail- 
able motor trucks are, on file in Philadelphia, Buffalo and 
Cleveland, and over 200 motor truck operators have listed 
their trucks with the bureau’s Philadelphia office alone. 
Trucks have been diverted to producing districts for short 
Perious, but it is not expected that the valuable features 
of this work will become readily apparent to producers 
Until ‘ie heavy crop movement takes place later in the 
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season. This work has developed from the investigational 
work regarding motor truck marketing described else- 
where in this report. Like those investigations, it is un- 
der the direction of Mr. J. H. Collins. 


RURAL MOTOR EXPRESS 


(By the National Motor Truck Committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce) 


Realizing the ever-increasing demand for food, not only 
of our own people, but of all the world, and of the neces- 
sity of transporting it over the highways by rural motor 
express lines, Julius C. Gunter, governor of Colorado 
issued the following: 

“Whereas, The ever-increasing needs of our military and 
naval forces abroad and at home are constantly and 
inevitably demanding more tonnage capacity from our 
railroads; and 

“Whereas, In the face of this condition thousands of 
tons of vegetables and fruits are allowed to go to waste 
annually in this country for lack of transportation, even 
in times of peace, while at present the world is suffering 
from want of food; and 

“Whereas, The call to arms has drawn thousands of 
young men from our farms, making the task of those left 
behind one which calls for every ounce of energy, in- 
creased efficiency and industry; 

“Now, Therefore, I, Julius C. Gunter, Governor of the 
State of Colorado, do hereby proclaim Friday, November 
15, 1918, Highways Transport Day in Colorado, and I do 
call upon all farmers, merchants and others interested in 
transportation to meet that day in their respective com- 
munities and to consider then the serious problems which 
face our commonwealth in the transportation of supplies. 
Provided, that in any communities where board of health 
regulations prevent; these meetings shall not be held 
until such times as officials shall designate as compatible 
with the public health. 

“And I do further designate officers of the Highways 
Transport Committee of the State Council of Defense as 
officials in charge of these meetings and do call upon all 
patriotic organizations to lend them their aid to the end 
that we may eliminate waste, conserve man-power and 
otherwise stimulate our efforts toward the winning of 
the war.” 

In consequence of this proclamation, Denver and every 
other city and town in the state witnessed the greatest 
spectacle ever held in Colorado. Two hundred and 
twenty-five heavy duty trucks, and a similar number of 
smaller ones, rolled past 100,000 people in the streets of 
Denver. These trucks were followed by floats, several 
regiments of troops, women’s motor corps, and the Red 
Cross. 

The trucks were loaded to capacity with all kinds of 
food products, one of the trucks carrying the governor 
and the mayor of Denver, while the leading officials of 
the state followed. 

The principle was the moving of food by rural express 
over the highways, for until the coming of the motor 
truck the farmer isolated on a rural highway was un- 
served by either rail or water. Secretary Redfield re- 
cently stated that “you might build up the railroads until 
they are ten tracks wide, and fill the rivers with steamers, 
and still the farmer would not be served”; so the farmer 
must have a more flexible transporting machine—one 
which will reach his door and carry his produce to the 
consumer direct. 

Colorado has demonstrated in one day, by bringing the 
consumer and the producer face to face with the problems 
that are now confronting the world, that, as Hoover says: 
“We are never more than sixty days ahead of famine; 
for ten years we must fed the world; deaths from starva- 
tion will outrival the number of deaths at the front; we 
must have more food, and in order to induce the farmer 
to raise more food we must give him an up-to-date trans- 
porting machine—the rural motor express.” 

And the following results have been obtained: 

Three inter-city truck lines, 35 rural express motor lines, 
operating in Colorado four months ago. 

Thirty-five or forty inter-city lines, more than 100 ex- 
press lines operating now, employing from one to five 
trucks. 

Lines now operating at profit, formerly at loss through 
lack of understanding of truck costs. 

Thousands of tons of grains, fruit, vegetables, supplies, 
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etc., moved on trucks this year in Colorado, relieving 
freight congestion and releasing man-power. 

State districted and sub-divided with men working in 
every county on transportation. 

New impetus given good-road agitation through require- 
ments of motor truck travel. 

Educational campaign has penetrated into every corner 
of state. 

Thousands of inquiries received and answered on trans- 
portation. 

Exhaustive data collected on operating costs, road con- 
ditions, crops, every phase of transportation in all sections 
of the state. ( 


Farmers throughout the county will have in use 300,000 
trucks by the end of this year and, according to estimates, 
will retire 1,200,000 horses. Every horse displaced means 
five more acres of land that can be devoted to raising 
food for human beings. Colorado in 1917 had 325,000 
horses. The war and the advent of the motor truck has 
probably reduced this number. Take as a conservative 
estimate 200,000 horses used on farms or in transporta- 
tion, which, replaced by motor trucks, would mean the 
use of 1,000,000 acres needed to support the animals for 
raising food. ’ 

Several transportation companies already have incor- 
porated and are trying out the new idea of making reg- 
ular trips daily between towns situated from thirty to 
fifty miles apart. One of the most recent incorporations 
is controlled by a group of dairymen from Castle Rock 
who have combined their business opportunities with the 
general advance of economic distribution of farm products 
in general. The company has several trucks which make 
regular trips to Denver, a distance of thirty-two miles, 
bringing to the metropolis dairy products and returning 
with a load of small wares to be dropped at towns along 
the way. 

This practice developed through the extension of the 
suburban motor traffic, and more generally, perhaps, be- 
cause of the congested conditions of railroad freight 
traffic due to war shipments. 

Fruit, vegetables, milk and eggs arrive in market or 
direct to the door of the consumer fresh and desirable on 
the day they leave the farm and command the highest 
market prices. It is regarded by agriculaural experts as 
the most encouraging and potent indication to the farmer 
that no matter what his production, his produce will find 
a speedy way to market. 


Arguments for Rural Motor Express. 


De Witt Clinton Main, a farmer at Guilderland, N. Y., 
is hauling 1,022,000 quarts of milk annually into the city 
of Albany on two trucks. He also has carried 36,500 pas- 
sengers, or an average of 100 per day. Eleven years ago 
he was a small farmer. 

At Detroit, Mich., a six-ton refrigerator truck, hauling a 
heavy trailer, makes daily trips to Toledo. Two and one- 
half days are required to ship by railway, whereas the 
motor truck completes the trip in six hours, hauling 18,000 
pounds of beef to the load. The service is now being 
extended to other cities. 

At Omaha, Neb., the following live stock was delivered 
by motor truck to market: From January 1 to November 
1, 1918, 18,498 head of cattle, 153,019 hogs and 37,130 sheep. 

On the line between Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, in a 
period of twelve months motor trucks hauling freight 
released 31,200 freight cars for long hauls. 

At Indianapolis, 574 motor trucks, loaded with live 
stock, passed into the Union Stock Yards in one day. 
They came in a steady line from midnight until long after 
the break of day. 

At Mason City, Iowa, two trucks of a rural motor ex- 
press line operating betwen that city and Lake Mills re- 
cently made the round trip, ninety-two miles, in a driving 
rainstorm, in nine hours and forty minutes at a total 
cost of $46.35. 

Another line operating from Mason City, Iowa, to Albert 
Lea, Minn., a distance of forty-two miles, over a new 
dirt road, covered the eighty-four-mile round trip in six 
hours and forty minutes. The expense by motor truck 
was $24.80, which covered all overhead expenses, whereas 
by rail the cost would have been $41.40. 

A Highways Transport Day should be celebrated in 
every state in the nation. Rural motor express lines 
reach out over rural highways, they bring isolated com- 
munities together, they make city and country meet, they 
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encourage the farmers to produce more, better food at 
lower cost. 

We should realize that the average daily dist«nce 
traveled by a freight car is only six miles, that Secretary 
Redfield says that our transportation system will never be 
perfect unless the highways are linked up with the rail. 
ways and waterways. 

The old slogan was: “Food Will Win the War.” It 
has—and now it will save the world. Our boys could 
never have driven the Germans back if motor trucks had 
not brought food to the front line trenches, if ships had 
not carried it from our ports to France, and if the food 
had not been carried from the farmers to the point’ of 
shipment. It is understood that the railroads and the 
waterways do not serve the farmer and that rural motor 
express lines have been a big factor in carrying food 
from the points of production to the points of shipment; 
hence the farmer and the rural motor express is the 
source of supply. 

The world and civilization is moving.rapidly, popula- 
tion despite the ravages of war is on the increase, and if 
we are going to keep pace with that increase and steady 
growth we have got to turn from the horse and the 
muddy road to rural motor express and hard-top high- 
ways. The two former constitute the weak link in our 


transportation system, and so long as we tolerate them 
foodstuffs will be high and insufficient to supply the 
growing demand, so that the question has arisen if it 
would not be well for all states to carry on with Colorado. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRESERVA- 
TION 


(From the annual report of the Bureau of Markets, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 

For several years the Department of Agriculture has 
conducted investigations to determine the amount of de- 
terioration which is caused by the manner in which fruits 
and vegetables are harvested, packed, stored and shipped, 
and by the use of emergency funds, extensive demonstra- 
tions are being made to bring about the practical ap- 
plication of the information obtained in these investiga- 
tions. This work, which is under the supervision of Mr. 
H. J. Ramsey, was formerly carried on in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in conjunction with other work of a similar 
nature. In order to place the marketing phases of these 
investigations within the proper bureau, the work described 
below was transferred to the Bureau of Markets upon 
recommendation of Dr. William A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, provision being made for such 
action in the estimates for the fiscal year 1919. 


Studies regarding methods of harvesting and handling 
fruits and vegetables have been continued along lines 
previously established. During the past year Florida 
oranges, strawberries shipped from Florida, Louisiana 
and Missouri, tomatoes, other southern vegetables and 
cantaloupes shipped from California, Arizona and Colo- 
rado have been made the subject of such investigations. 
Studies have ‘been made of the degree of maturity at 
which cantaloupes, tomatoes and some other vegetables 
should be picked, and of the effect of delay between pick- 
ing and shipping fruits and vegetables. Data secured in 
an investigation regarding the desirability of wrapping 
Florida oranges have shown that oranges shipped un 
wrapped arrive in the market in practically as good co?- 
dition as those that are wrapped. By eliminating wrap- 
ping, large unnecessary costs may be saved and the ship- 
ment of the fruit may be greatly facilitated. 

Every effort has been made to demonstrate to growers 
and handlers of fruits and vegetables that decay and 
deterioration in transit can be reduced by the introduc 
tion of more careful and efficient handling methods. It 
was found that in many sections where work of this 
nature has been carried on previously there was a tendency 
on the part of shippers to permit handling standards to 
be lowered because of the difficulty of obtaining experi 
enced labor. So far as possible this tendency was countel- 
acted by educational work, and in many sections where 
work had not previously been done, demonstrations were 
made throughout the shipping season. 

Studies of the efficiency of refrigerator cars used for 
the transportation of fruits and vegetables were col 
tinued, and extensive demonstrations were made of the 
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practicability, through modifications in construction, of 
increasing the efficiency of such equipment and of effect- 
jing economies in the transportation of perishable ship- 
ments. Practically all of the refrigerator cars built dur- 
ing the past year conform in principle to the designs 
recommended by this bureau and the United States Rail- 
road Administration has adopted, as standard, the type 
of car which these investigations have shown to be the 
most efficient. 

Test shipments were made of fruits and vegetables un- 
der ventilation, and it was shown that heavy loads may 
be moved under ventilation with as low temperatures as 
ight loads. 

Extensive investigations relative to the protection of 
perishable shipments from frost damage in transit were 
conducted, and the data obtained in this work show clearly 
the fundamental factors necessary for satisfactory frost 
rrotection. During the summer of 1918 tests were con- 
ducted in co-operation with the United States Railroad 
Administration to determine the best methods of con- 
structing heater cars. 

Demonstrations were made to railroad officials, grow- 
ers and shippers in many sections of the United States 
regarding the possibility of frost protection, and the re- 
lation of loading methods, car construction, insulation and 
refrigeration to decay and deterioration in fruit and vege- 
table shipments. 

Serious damage has been caused in the past by im- 
proper methods of loading shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables. Investigation of this problem was begun in the 
fall of 1917 and continued throughout the season, and 
demonstrations of the factors to be considered were made 
both at shipping and market centers. This work has 
resulted in the adoption of regulations by shippers and 
railroad officials which will undoubtedly reduce losses 
from poor loading. Particular emphasis was placed on 
demonstrations designed to show the possibility of load- 
ing perishable shipments more heavily. 

Investigations have been made of the factors governing 
the successful storage of fruits and vegetables, and the 
results of these studies have been made the basis of 
demonstrations. In the West and Pacific Northwest more 
than 100 common storage houses for apples have been 
constructed or remodeled in accordance with the plans 
or suggestions of this bureau. Important improvements 
have been effected in the construction, ventilation and 
management of houses and cellars intended for the stor- 
age of Irish potatoes, and plans were completed for the 
erection, in accordance with this bureau’s recommenda- 
tions, of several hundred sweet potato storage houses dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1918. 


REPORT OF W. C. REDFIELD 


(Extracts from the annual report of the Secretary of Commerce 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918.) 


Development of Waterways. 


An important step forward, which will be of great ad- 
vantage to our commerce, was taken when the Director- 
General of Railroads assumed, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, for the period of the war, the operation of the Cape 
Cod and the Delaware and Raritan canals, the latter being 
operated in connection with the New York State Barge 
Canals. Every economic, military and naval argument 
points to the importance of the earliest possible develop- 
ment of a government-owned waterway corresponding with 
What is commonly known as the Atlantic intracoastal 
waterway, connecting all the great cities of our Atlantic 
seaboard with one another, with the New York state water- 
Ways, reaching to the Great Lakes and Lake Champlain, 
and with all the railroad terminals along our eastern coast. 
such a waterway, safe alike from the effects of storms 
and from the acts of enemies, would be a great asset to 
the nation if it were available to-day. The development 
of the use of our internal waterways having been taken 
Over by the Railroad Administration, this department re- 
tains an interest in them only because of their effect in 
promoting our commerce. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
_This bureau is the national center for economic informa- 
tion and statistics of the resources, transportation, and 
trade of foreign countries. The past war year brought 
unprecedented demands for that class of information. At 
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home and abroad the bureau helped the War and Navy 
departments to find new sources of needed materials, in 
some cases taking part in the actual purchase. Congress, 
too, and all the war boards sought information about our 
foreign trade, our raw materials and markets, as well as 
trade data from foreign countries on their raw materials 
and indispensable imports. The statistics and facts were 
available chiefly in the bureau. Therefore, in addition 
to the normal function of promoting foreign trade, the 
bureau became also a mainstay of economic research for 
the War Trade Board, War Industries Board, Shipping 
Board, and other federal agencies of less intimate contact 
with trade. 

Most of our commercial attaches are representing the 
War Trade Board or the Shipping Board, some of them 
having taken part in the economic conferences of the 
allies on blockade and embargo matters in London and 
Paris, and all having contributed frequent reports on com- 
mercial matters to the above war organizations. Our spe- 
cial traveling agents have collected:and turned over vol- 
umes of information to the war boards. The Latin Amer- 
ican division has time and again supplied specialized in- 
formation which could have been obtained from no other 
quarter; indeed, the division has been expanded greatly 
under the influence of that demand. It is easy to see 
what great contributions might also have been made by a 
Russian division and a far eastern division and a western 
European division had we been fortunate enough to have 
such facilities at command; much valuable information in 
respect to those fields exists in the bureau, but it could 
not all be organized for use with the means available. 
The statistical division has been at times absorbed in 
satisfying the extraordinary and comprehensive demands 
of the war agencies for minutely classified import and ex- 
port figures, and this situation has obtained also in a less 
degree with the research division. It is not too much to 
say that the chief and assistant chiefs of the bureau have 
labored day and night to meet the war-time demands with- 
out allowing the regular functions of the bureau to lapse. 

The visible balance of trade in favor of the United 
States on merchandise transactions for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, was $2,982,226,238. The total of our 
merchandise export trade was $5,928,285,641 and of our 
import trade $2,946,059,403. 


The war aroused keen interest in the trade methods 
that Germany had used to intrench herself in the markets 
of the world, and because conflicting opinions and rumors 
were abroad the bureau decided to make a thorough in- 
quiry into the matter and put the truth before the business 
public in the form of printed reports. The first issued 
was “German. Foreign Trade Organization,’ which set 
forth the development of the German export trade, the 
organization of German commercial education, the promo- 
tion of trade by the German settlements in foreign coun- 
tries, the German banking and shipping facilities, and the 
trade-promoting agencies and trade associations. The ob- 
ject was not condemnation of all German efforts, but 
rather an impartial presentation of the good and bad fea- 
tures, so that the American exporter and manufacturer 
could profit by what was good as well as avoid what was 
evil. The report was the work of Chauncey D. Snow, 
first assistant chief of the bureau, who was engaged in an 
industrial investigation in Germany when the war broke 
out. It was followed by a report, entitled “German Trade 
and the War,” concerned with war-time commercial and 
industrial conditions in Germany and their bearing on 
the future trade of that country. The first report was 
devoted largely to the export trade of the enemy, the sec- 
ond to his war materials and imports. The second report 
was prepared by Mr. Snow, in collaboration with J. J. 
Kral, of the research division of the bureau. These re- 
ports have had wide circulation. 


It is a matter of deep regret that the department has 
not been furnished funds with which to increase the force 
of commercial attaches. Each of these officers has dealt 
with delicate and important matters with success and self- 
sacrifice. The commercial interests of the country abroad 


would be in even better condition than they are had the’ 


request of this department for a larger force of attaches 
been heeded. There is now an urgent, repeated call from 
Italy for a commercial attache at Rome. We hope to an- 
swer this call affirmatively. 

The work of this service has been utilized by the War 
Department, the State Department, the Navy Department, 
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the War Trade Board, the conservation division of the 
War Industries Board, the Council of National Defense, 
the Bureau of Mines, and the Geological Survey of the In- 
terior Department, the War Minerals Committee of the 
War Industries Board, the Shipping Board, the Railroad 
Administration, etc. 

As the compilation center of all American foreign-trade 
statistics, the statistical division was, during the year, con- 
tinuously used by the War Trade Board, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Shipping Board, the Fuel Administration, 
the War Industries Board, and such bodies as the Textile 
Alliance and the Tanners’ Council. It is no exaggeration 
to say that every government office handling war trade 
problems called on the division for special statistical serv- 
ice during the year. 

Early in the year the war boards suggested that the 
monthly statistics usually available a month to six weeks 
after the close of the period which they covered were not 
sufficiently up to date for their purposes. A plan was 
accordingly perfected for furnishing them each month with 
three statistical statements of both exports and imports, 
each brought up to ten days from date. This meant a 
revolution in the methods used at the custom houses, as 
well as at the bureau, but the ten-day reports have been 
furnished regularly for exports since February and for 
imports since April. These reports are for the confidential 
use of the war boards. 

To meet the needs of the war boards and of commercial 
interests for more detailed export statistics for commodi- 
ties in which the trade has increased since the war, but 
which have been included in “All other” classes, sugges- 
tions were invited from boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce and private firms for additional classes. A generous 
response followed and many suggestions were made. While 
first consideration is given to the needs of the war boards, 
the object of making the classification of the greatest 
permanent value to trade promotion after the war is kept 
in view. It is now planned to devise an entirely new 
classification along the lines suggested from the material 
available in the bureau and constantly accumulating. 

A new schedule governing the classification of imports 
was issued, effective July 1, 1918. It shows more detail 
than the former Schedule E, as almost every item men- 
tioned in the tariff is separately classified. This detailed 
classification was provided for the use of the United States 
Tariff Commission in its work of collecting information 
regarding imported commodities as a basis for tariff legis- 
lation. 

The Latin American division has contributed to war 
work as extensively as any division in the bureau, except, 
possibly, the division of. statistics; but the fundamental 
duty of trade promotion has not been neglected. Restric- 
tions upon foreign trade through the curtailment of ship- 
ping space and import and export license requirements 
have retarded our trade with Latin America in many re- 
spects, although the trade with the nearer regions of Latin 
America—notably Central America and northern South 
America—has been stimulated because of the impossibility 
of importing certain commodities from the islands of the 
Far East and from the remoter regions of Latin America. 
In anticipation of requests of American importers and ex- 
porters for assistance in trade with the Caribbean coun- 
tries, the division has undertaken detailed investigation of 
trade problems in these countries. A gratifying response 
has been observed in the activities of American houses in 
that field. 

The work of inaugurating a division to handle far east- 
ern commercial matters, similar in scope to the Bureau’s 
Latin American division, was begun during the year. It 
will centralize matters relating to the countries of the Far 
East and will have assistants who specialize on each of 
these countries. ; 

The bureau has undertaken careful statistical studies of 
the normal world markets for important lines of mer- 
chandise, the object being to enable American manufac- 
tures to prepare themselves for trade after the war. The 
first study published was devoted to the quantities, values 
and sources of furniture imported by countries whose 
transactions exceeded $500,000 in value. It is issued under 
the title “Furniture Imports of Foreign Countries.” It is 


planned to issue a series of similar studies of other lines 
as rapidly as they can be prepared. 

A novel method of government trade promotion was be- 
gun when the bureau issued the first of a series of Spanish- 
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English pamphlets defining with scientific accuracy ac. 
cepted American industrial standards for construction ma- 
terials. The first pamphlet issued is entitled “Standard 
Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement,’ and was 
prepared by the American Society for Testing Materials, in 
co-operation with the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau cf Foreign and )o- 
mestic Commerce and the Office of Public Roads. This 
will be followed by a long series now in press. The 
standards of the American Society for Testing Materials 
are already known and used in the Latin American coun- 
tries, and the decision to publish them in Spanish was 
reached as a result of numerous requests from these coun- 
tries for just this sort of information. Care was taken 
to make the translations idiomatic as well as technically 
accurate. 

Measured by the economic needs of the country and by 
the grave responsibility of post-war competition, the bu- 
reau should be expanded substantially in every branch of 
its service. 

New attaches should be assigned to a number of im- 
portant capitals, especially Athens, Rome, Madrid, Ottawa, 
Mexico City and Santiago, Chile. We should also establish 
at the earliest possible moment resident trade commission- 
ers in Sweden, Norway, Great Britain, France, Greece, 
Switzerland, Russia, Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, Brazil, Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, Dutch East Indies, China, Philippine 
Islands, British India, Japan, Malay Peninsula, Egypt, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The value of 
resident representatives is too obvious to require any argu- 
ment for the extension of this feature of our service. 

The field for European investigations by special agents 
immediately upon the conclusion of the war will be so 
extensive that the bureau will require greatly increased 
funds. Among the more important subjects of these mar 
ket investigations may be mentioned industrial machinery 
of various kinds; mill and factory equipment other than 
machinery; builders’ and other hardware; construction ma- 
terials other than lumber; machine tools; railway equip- 
ment and supplies; electrical equipment for industrial 
plants, and small electrical goods; lumber; vehicles, tires, 
and other accessories; agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments of all kinds; and kitchen utensils and sanitary sup- 
plies and appliances. American concerns have a tremen- 
dous field for service to our allies in helping them rebuild 
and for future business. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the desirability 
of employing trained economists, statisticians and experts 
on banking, shipping, etc., in excess of the bureau’s pres- 
ent force. These types of economic authority are con- 
stantly needed to conduct work equal in importance to 
that performed by the great federal commissions in Washi- 
ington. The bureau is frequently called upon to undertake 
tasks outside of its regular routine, such as the dye and 
chemical census, compilations of foreign embargo laws, 
surveys of extraordinary economic conditions in Russia, 
for instance, and other like studies. It is hoped that sal- 
aries commensurate with those found necessary by other 
divisions of*the government for the employment of such 
experts may be authorized: by Congress. 

This introduces mention of the bureau’s utter inability 
to secure employes in competition with other government 
commissions and private concerns. In order to meet the 
increased cost of living, particularly at Washington, and 
to retain desirable men for whom there is a growing de- 
mand in every direction, liberal increases in salaries have 
come about automatically wherever it was necessary ‘0 
hold organizations together. The bureau’s disability ‘n 
this respect has cost it many a valuable employe during 
the year and has prevented men of the highest qualifica- 
tions from entering the service. Especially urgent is the 
need for larger appropriations in the commercial attache 
service to retain the present successful incumbents and 
to provide for new posts. To the increased living costs 
abroad, where commodities are becoming scarcer every 
day, we must add the declining value of the dollar in 
certain countries, the most notable instance of this being 
in China, where the rising value of silver exchange /ias 
made the dollar worth only about one-half its value of 4 
year ago. The attache posts are further handicapped by 
the limit of salaries for clerks to attaches at $1,500, making 
it necessary to apply to Congress for post allowances in 
order to keep these employes merely clothed and fed. 

Our country is looking to the Bureau of Foreign «and 
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Dor estic Commerce to do its share in preparing the coun- 
try for eccnomic security and prosperity after the war, 
when the chief industrial and commercial forces in both 
temispheres will be ready to launch great organizations 
on the commercial seas in quest of trade. The instinct of 
comme:cial self-preservation demands organized action. 
This is not the time for short-sighted thrift. Other coun- 
tries are looking ahead and spending money to organize 
for their commercial security. A wisely liberal prepara- 
tion now w'll méan millions of income some day to this 
country, will mean industrial prosperity for cur labor, and 
will mean strength for our economic structure against ad- 
yerse conditions or sharper competition from any quarter. 
No country has excelled us in the type of commercial 
service which we have for six years past rendered to the 
tusiness community, and this position should be main- 
tained by us regardless of our temporary absorption in 
military defense. 
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Frank B. Simmons, assistant traffic manager of the 
Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, O., died December 15. 

Martin Van Persyn, traffic manager of Sprague, Warner 
& Co., Chicago, and chairman of the freight committee 
of the Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange, will, January 1, dis- 
emntinue his traffic work to become connected with the 
real estate firm of J. H. VanVlissingen & Co., Chicago, 
peying particular attention to the industrial real estate 
end of the business. He will be succeeded with Sprague, 
Warner & Co. by C. O. Dawson, traffic director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Ottumwa, Ia. 


P. J. Hunt is appointed freight claim agent, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
having general charge of loss and damage freight claims 
end the prevention of causes of such claims. 


Edward D. Mohr is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with headquarters at 
Lou'sville, in charge of the investigation and payment 
cf loss end damage freight claims and the prevention of 
causes of such c’aims, vice John F. Seger, transferred. 

The Railroad Administration having relinquished pos- 
session and control of the Mallory and Clyde steamship 
lines, as of midn‘ght Dec. 5, 1918 (effective December 1, 
for accounting purposes), the operation has been resumed 
by companies. In the roster of employes the following 
ere named: W. P. Levis, freight traffic manager; Richard 
Halley, freight claim agent. 

C. W. Woodward is appointed assistant freight claim 
egent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Herman Mueller, traffic commissioner of the Lansing 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, is now serving as a mem- 
ber of the Central Territory Freight Traffic Committee in 
Chicago. 

R. L. Russell, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Central of New Jersey and the Philadelphia & Reading, 
with office at Philadelphia, has been appointed freight 
traffic manager of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Cen- 
tral Railread of New Jersey, the New York & Long 
Branch, the Atlantic City Railroad, the Port Reading Rail- 
read. the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad New York Terminals, 
the P'altimore & New York, the Staten Island Rapid Tran- 
sit, and the Staten Island Railroad, vice J. F. Auch, re- 
signed. 

Semuel M. Felton has tendered his resignation as di- 
rector-seneral of military railroads, effective December 31. 
He will return to his work as president of the Chicago 
Grea! Western. 


APPROVAL OF EXPENSES. 
Unt'l further ordered, the Director-General has approved 


payiicnt by carriers of assessments account current ex- , 


Pens: s of the Ilinois-Indiana Coal Traffic Bureau (except- 


ing {\» statistical work), such payments to be charged to 
cpersiion. The expenditures for statistical work are to 
be charged to the United States Fuel Administration and 


not »-sumed by the Railroad Administration. 
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WILL SINK EXPLOSIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo announced December 19 that 
high explosives in possession of the railroads will be 
taken to the sea and sunk so as to get rid of the danger 
of explosions as quickly as possible. Salvaging on fertil- 
izer materials in such explosives would be too dangerous 
to be undertaken. One explosion might destroy property 
of greater value than that of salvaged materials, not to 
mention lives. 


WAR DEPARTMENT EMBARGO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


By means of ‘car service circular No. 45, the Railroad 
Administration, December 19, ordered an embargo on prac- 
tically everything to or for account of the War Depart- 
ment or officers, thereof and to or for account of con- 
tractors for War Department purposes, to and from all 
points, except food supplies going to camp supply officers 
and a few constructing quartermasters superintending 
the erection of buildings intended to be permanent. This 
is part of the method used to terminate war orders. 


LOCOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Locomotive construction for the Railroad Administration 
has reached such a point that trouble is being experienced 
in allocating it even when operating officers are satisfied 
with what is offered and can make no objection to the 
price other than the general one that it is too high. There 
are a good many roads that have experienced such a reduc- 
tion in tonnage that they are not really in need of new 
engines. In November, according to the report of the 
Railroad Administration, 203 locomotives were produced 
for American roads and 237 for military roads in France. 
The total of engines ordered for this year is 2,030. 


RESTORED PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo announced December 16 that, 
beginning January 1, additional through sleeping car serv- 
ice from New York and Philadelphia to Florida and the 
south will be established. 

He has authorized the restoration of fifteen of the 
through sleeping car lines that were discontinued north 
of Washingtcn a year ago as a war measure. 

Beginning January 1, next, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
train leaving New York at 8:08 a. m. and West Philadel- 
phia at 10:23 a. m. will have through sleeping cars to 
Jacksonville ard Port Tampa via Washington and the 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

A new train leaving New York at 2:04 p.m. and West’ 
Philadelphia at 4:17 p. m. over the Pennsylvania will have 
through sleeping cars to Palm Beach, Miami and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., via the Atlantic Coast Line, running 
south to Washington on the “Florida Special;” and through 
sleeping cars to Miami and St. Petersburg via the Sea- 
board Air Line. 

Through sleepers to White Sulphur Springs and to Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs via the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and to New Orleans via the Southern Railroad, will leave 
New York on the new Pennsylvania Railroad train at 
3:38 p. m., leaving West Philadelphia at 5:56 p. m. 

The service outlined will be in addition to the through 
sleeping cars to Jacksonville, Memphis. Nashville, New 
Orleans, Birmingham and Atlanta now being operated on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad trains leaving New York at 
8:25 p. m. and 12:30 midnight. 

Northward, through sleeping cars will be operated from 
White Sulphur Springs and Virginia Hot Springs to New 
York via the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railrcad; from New Orleans to New York 
via the Southern Railway and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road; from New Orleans to New York via Southern Rail- 
way and Pennsylvania Railroad; from Miami and St 
Petersburg to New York via the Seaboard Air Line ar 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; and from Port Tampa, Ja 
sonville, Miami and Palm Beach to New York via 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 7” 
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the War Trade Board, the conservation division of the 
War Industries Board, the Council of National Defense, 
the Bureau of Mines, and the Geological Survey of the In- 
terior Department, the War Minerals Committee of the 
War Industries Board, the Shipping Board, the Railroad 
Administration, ete. 

As the compilation center of all American foreign-trade 
statistics, the statistical division was, during the year, con- 
tinuously used by the War Trade Board, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Shipping Board, the’ Fuel Administration, 
the War Industries Board, and such bodies as the Textile 
Alliance and the Tanners’ Council. It is no exaggeration 
to say that every government office handling war trade 
problems called on the division for special statistical serv- 
ice during the year. 

Early in the year the war boards suggested that the 
monthly statistics usually available a month to six weeks 
after the close of the period which they covered were not 
sufficiently up to date for their purposes. A plan was 
accordingly perfected for furnishing them each month with 
three statistical statements of both exports and imports, 
each brought up to ten days from date. This meant a 
revolution in the methods used at the custom houses, as 
well as at the bureau, but the ten-day reports have been 
furnished regularly for exports since February and for 
imports since April. These reports are for the confidential 
use of the war boards. 

To meet the needs of the war boards and of commercial 
interests for more detailed export statistics for commodi- 
ties in which the trade has increased since the war, but 
which have been included in “All other” classes, sugges- 
tions were invited from boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce and private firms for additional classes. A generous 
response followed and many suggestions were made. While 
first consideration is given to the needs of the war boards, 
the object of making the classification of the greatest 
permanent value to trade promotion after the war is kept 
in view. It is now planned to devise an entirely new 
classification along the lines suggested from the material 
available in the bureau and constantly accumulating. 

A new schedule governing the classification of imports 
was issued, effective July 1, 1918. It shows more detail 
than the former Schedule E, as almost every item men- 
tioned in the tariff is separately classified. This detailed 
classification was provided for the use of the United States 
Tariff Commission in its work of collecting information 
regarding imported commodities as a basis for tariff legis- 
lation. 

The Latin American division has contributed to war 
work as extensively as any division in the bureau, except, 
possibly, the division of. statistics; but the fundamental 
duty of trade promotion has not been neglected. Restric- 
tions upon foreign trade through the curtailment of ship- 
ping space and import and export license requirements 
have retarded our trade with Latin America in many re- 
spects, although the trade with the nearer regions of Latin 
America—notably Central America and northern South 
America—has been stimulated because of the impossibility 
of importing certain commodities from the islands of the 
Far East and from the remoter regions of Latin America. 
In anticipation of requests of American importers and ex- 
porters for assistance in trade with the Caribbean coun- 
tries, the division has undertaken detailed investigation of 
trade problems in these countries. A gratifying response 
has been observed in the activities of American houses in 
that field. 

The work of inaugurating a division to handle far east- 
ern commercial matters, similar in scope to the Bureau’s 
Latin American division, was begun during the year. It 
will centralize matters relating to the countries of the Far 
East and will have assistants who specialize on each of 
these countries. s 

The bureau has undertaken careful statistical studies of 
the normal world markets for important lines of mer- 
chandise, the object being to enable American manufac: 
tures to prepare themselves for trade after the war. The 
first study published was devoted to the quantities, values 
and sources of furniture imported by countries whose 
transactions exceeded $500,000 in value. It is issued under 
the title “Furniture Imports of Foreign Countries.” It is 


planned to issue a series of similar studies of other lines 
as rapidly as they can be prepared. 

A novel method of government trade promotion was be- 
gun when the bureau issued the first of a series of Spanish- 
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English pamphlets defining with scientific accuracy :c- 
cepted American industrial standards for construction ma- 
terials. The first pamphlet issued is entitled “Standard 
Specifications and Tests for Portland Cement,” and was 
prepared by the American Society for Testing Materials, in 
co-operation with the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the Bureau of Standards, the Bureau cf Foreign and Jo- 
mestic Commerce and the Office of Public Roads. This 
will be followed by a long series now in press. The 
standards of the American Society for Testing Materials 
are already known and used in the Latin American coun- 
tries, and the decision to publish them in Spanish was 
reached as a result of numerous requests from these coun- 
tries for just this sort of information. Care was taken 
to make the translations idiomatic as well as technically 
accurate. 

Measured by the economic needs of the country and by 
the grave responsibility of post-war competition, the bu- 
reau should be expanded substantially in every branch of 
its service. 

New attaches should be assigned to a number of im- 
portant capitals, especially Athens, Rome, Madrid, Ottawa, 
Mexico City and Santiago, Chile. We should also establish 
at the earliest possible moment resident trade commission- 
ers in Sweden, Norway, Great Britain, France, Greece, 
Switzerland, Russia, Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, Brazil, Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, Dutch East Indies, China, Philippine 
Islands, British India, Japan, Malay Peninsula, Egypt, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The value of 
resident representatives is too obvious to require any argu- 
ment for the extension of this feature of our service. 

The field for European investigations by special agents 
immediately upon the conclusion of the war will be so 
extensive that the bureau will require greatly increased 
funds. Among the more important subjects of these mar: 
ket investigations may be mentioned industrial machinery 
of various kinds; mill and factory equipment other than 
machinery; builders’ and other hardware; construction ma: 
terials other than lumber; machine tools; railway equip- 
ment and supplies; electrical equipment for industrial 
plants, and small electrical goods; lumber; vehicles, tires, 
and other accessories; agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments of all kinds; and kitchen utensils and sanitary sup- 
plies and appliances. American concerns have a tremen- 
dous field for service to our allies in helping them rebuild 
and for future business. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the desirability 
of employing trained economists, statisticians and experts 
on banking, shipping, etc., in excess of the bureau’s pres- 
ent force. These types of economic authority are con- 
stantly needed to conduct work equal in importance to 
that performed by the great federal commissions in Wash- 
ington. The bureau is frequently called upon to undertake 
tasks outside of its regular routine, such as the dye and 
chemical census, compilations of foreign embargo laws, 
surveys of extraordinary economic conditions in Russia, 
for instance, and other like studies. It is hoped that sal- 
aries commensurate with those found necessary by other 
divisions of *the government for the employment of such 
experts may be authorized by Congress. 

This introduces mention of the bureau’s utter inability 
to secure employes in competition with other government 
commissions and private concerns. In order to meet the 
increased cost of living, particularly at Washington, and 
to retain desirable men for whom there is a growing de- 
mand in every direction, liberal increases in salaries have 
come about automatically wherever it was necessary ‘0 
hold organizations together. The bureau’s disability in 
this respect has cost it many a valuable employe during 
the year and has prevented men of the highest qualifica- 
tions from entering the service. Especially urgent is the 
need for larger appropriations in the commercial attache 
service to retain the present successful incumbents and 
to provide for new posts. To the increased living costs 
abroad, where commodities are becoming scarcer every 
day, we must add the declining value of the dollar in 
certain countries, the most notable instance of this being 
in China, where the rising value of silver exchange has 
made the dollar worth only about one-half its value of a 
year ago. The attache posts are further handicapped by 
the limit of salaries for clerks to attaches at $1,500, making 
it necessary to apply to Congress for post allowances in 
order to keep these employes merely clothed and fed. 

Our country is looking ‘to the Bureau of Foreign and 
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Dor:estic Commerce to do its share in preparing the coun- 
try for eccnomic security and prosperity after the war, 
when the chief industrial and commercial forces in both 
remispheres will be ready to launch great organizations 
on the commercial seas in quest of trade. The instinct of 
comme:cial self-preservation demands organized action. 
This is not the time for short-sighted thrift. Other coun- 
tries are looking ahead and spending money to organize 
for their commercial security. A wisely liberal prepara- 
ticn now w'll méan millions of income some day to this 
country, will mean industrial prosperity for our labor, and 
will mean strength for our economic structure against ad- 
verse conditions or sharper competition from any quarter. 
No country has excelled us in the type of commercial 
service which we have for six years past rendered to the 
tusiness community, and this position should be main- 
tained by us regardless of our temporary absorption in 
military defense. 
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Frank B. Simmons, assistant traffic manager of the 
Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, O., died December 15. 

Martin Van Persyn, traffic manager of Sprague, Warner 
& Co., Chicago, and chairman of the freight committee 
of the Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange, will, January 1, dis- 
exntinue his traffic work to become connected with the 
real estate firm of J. H. VanVlissingen & Co., Chicago, 
paying particular attention to the industrial real estate 
end of the business. He will be succeeded with Sprague, 
Warner & Co. by C. O. Dawson, traffic director of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Ottumwa, Ia. 

P. J. Hunt is appointed freight claim agent, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
having general charge of loss and damage freight claims 
and the prevention of causes of such claims. 


Edward D. Mohr is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with headquarters at 
Louisville, in charge of the investigation and payment 
cf loss end damage freight claims and the prevention of 
causes of such c’aims, vice John F. Seger, transferred. 

The Railroad Administration having relinquished pos- 
session and contrel of the Mallory and Clyde steamship 
lines, as of midn’ght Dec. 5, 1918 (effective December 1, 
fer accounting purposes), the operation has been resumed 
by companies. In the roster of employes the following 
erenamed: W. P. Levis, freight traffic manager; Richard 
Halley, freight claim agent. 

C. W. Woodward is appointed assistant freight claim 
egent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Herman Mueller, traffic commissioner of the Lansing 
(Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, is now serving as a mem- 
ber of the Central Territory Freight Traffic Committee in 
Chicago. 

R. L. Russell, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Central of New Jersey and the Philadelphia & Reading, 
with office at Philadelphia, has been appointed freight 
traffic manager of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Cen- 
tral Railread of New Jersey, the New York & Long 
Branch, the Atlantic City Railroad, the Port Reading Rail- 
road. the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad New York Terminals, 
the Paltimore & New York, the Staten Island Rapid Tran- 
sit, and the Staten Island Railroad, vice J. F. Auch, re- 
signed. 

Samuel M. Felton has tendered his resignation as di- 
rector-zeneral of military railroads, effective December 31. 
He will return to his work as president of the Chicago 
Grea! Western. 


APPROVAL OF EXPENSES. 
Uni'l further ordered, the Director-General has approved 


Payisent by carriers of assessments account current ex- , 


pens:s of the Illinois-Indiana Coal Traffic Bureau (except- 


ing {or statistical work), such payments to be charged to 
cperniion. The expenditures for statistical work are to 
be charged to the United States Fuel Administration and 


Not »ssumed by the Railroad Administration. 
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WILL SINK EXPLOSIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo announced December 19 that 
high explosives in possession of the railroads will be 
taken to the sea and sunk so as to get rid of the danger 
of explosions as quickly as possible. Salvaging on fertil- 
izer materials in such explosives would be too dangerous 
to be undertaken. One explosion might destroy property 
of greater value than that of salvaged materials, not to 
mention lives. 


WAR DEPARTMENT EMBARGO 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


By means of ‘car service circular No. 45, the Railroad 
Administration, December 19, ordered an embargo on prac- 
tically everything to or for account of the War Depart- 
ment or officers, thereof and to or for account of con- 
tractors for War Department purposes, to and from all 
points, except food supplies going to camp supply officers 
and a few constructing quartermasters superintending 
the erection of buildings intended to be permanent. This 
is part of the method used to terminate war orders. 


LOCOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Locomotive construction for the Railroad Administration 
has reached such a point that trouble is being experienced 
in allocating it even when operating officers are satisfied 
with what is offered and can make no objection to the 
price other than the general one that it is too high. There 
are a good many roads that have experienced such a reduc- 
tion in tonnage that they are not really in need of new 
engines. In November, according to the report of the 
Railroad Administration, 203 locomotives were produced 
for American roads and 237 for military roads in France. 
The total of engines ordered for this year is 2,030. 


RESTORED PASSENGER SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo announced December 16 that, 
beginning January 1, additional through sleeping car serv- 
ice from New York and Philadelphia to Florida and the 
south will be established. 

He has authorized the restoration of fifteen of the 
through sleeping car lines that were discontinued north 
cf Washingtcn a year ago as a war measure. 

Beginning January 1, next, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
train leaving New York at 8:08 a. m. and West Philadel- 
phia at 10:23 a. m. will have through sleeping cars to 
Jacksonville erd Port Tampa via Washington and the 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

A new train leaving New York at 2:04 p. m. and West’ 
Philadelphia at 4:17 p. m. over the Pennsylvania will have 
through sleeping cars to Palm Beach, Miami and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., via the Atlantic Coast Line, running 
south to Washington on the “Florida Special;” and through 
sleeping cars to Miami and St. Petersburg via the Sea- 
board Air Line. 

Through sleepers to White Sulphur Springs and to Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs via the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and to New Orleans via the Southern Railroad, will leave 
New York on the new Pennsylvania Railroad train at 
3:38 p. m., leaving West Philadelphia at 5:56 p. m. 

The service outlined will be in addition to the through 
sleeping cars to Jacksonville, Memphis. Nashville, New 
Orleans, Birmingham and Atlanta now being operated on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad trains leaving New York at 
8:€5 p. m. and 12:30 midnight. 

Northward, through sleeping cars will be operated from 
White Sulphur Springs and Virginia Hot Springs to New 
York via the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railrcad; from New Orleans to New York 
via the Southern Railway and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road; from New Orleans to New York via Southern Rail- 
way and Pennsylvania Railroad; from Miami and St. 
Petersburg to New York via the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; and from Port Tampa, Jack- 
sonville, Miami and Palm Beach to New York via the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Pennsylvania Railroad. These 
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will be in addition to the present through sleeping cars 
from Jacksonville, Atlanta, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Memphis and Nashville to New York operated by the Sea- 
board Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line and Southern Railway 
in conjunction with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In order to expedite the forwarding of through baggage 
from New York, Philadelphia and other points to Florida 
and other southern points, through baggage cars will be 
operated between New York and Jacksonville via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Seaboard Air Line, effective January 1. Car via the At- 
lantic Coast Line will leave New York at 8:35 p. m., and 
car via the Seaboard Air Line will leave New York at 
12:15 midnight. Through baggage car to Atlanta via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Railway will leave 
New York at 12:30 midnight. 

It is the understanding that these through cars will 
handle the bulk of the through baggage to Jacksonville 
and other points beyond, and to Atlanta and points be- 
yond. This will obviate the rehandling of a large volume 
of baggage at the Washington Terminal Station. Similar 
through baggage cars will be operated northward from 
Jacksonville and Atlanta to New York. 


EXPORTS CONTROL COMMITTEE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


According to the report of the Exports Control Commit- 
tee for the week ended December 14, made public by 
Director-General McAdoo December 17, much progress has 
been made in disposing of U. S. Army freight and freight 
for the allies. Government freight on railroad operated 
terminals shows an increase of 35 cars in deliveries over 
receipts. There was, however, as a whole, a slight de- 
crease at North Atlantic ports. There was a total of 
10,087 cars received during the week, while 9,743 were 
delivered. 

The situation at the other points shows a decrease of 
cars on hand at North Atlantic ports of 887; South At- 
lantic 87, while an increase of 353 cars is shown at the 
Gulf ports, a net decrease of 621 cars for all ports. 

War materials of all kinds intended for shipment to the 
Allies, and not now needed, are rapidly being disposed of 
in this country through the various governmental agencies. 

Provisions on hand during the week for the Commission 
for Relief of Belgium amounted to 89 cars. 

The Delinquent Bureau has succeeded in arranging for 
the clearance of a lot of corn syrup which has been held 
at the terminals for a long time on account of the prohi- 
bition against the exportation of this commodity when 
treated with bisulphide of soda. 

According to latest advices, the Food Administration’s 
program for the remainder of December indicates that 
sufficient ocean tonnage has now been allocated to take 
care of all demands. 

For the week ended December 5 there were 229,566 tons 
of grain in elevators at North Atlantic ports, while 194,- 
894 tons had been cleared. At the Gulf ports 216,526 tons 
of grain were in elevators, while but 48,016 had been 
cleared. 

It is expected that the vessel program will show a de- 
cided improvement at the Gulf ports and create a full 
elevator turnover. 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The monthly summary of the results of operation of the 
larger telephone companies for July was published by the 
Commission December 13. A large telephone company 
under this classification is one that has an venus oper- 
ating revenue in excess of $250,000. 

The number of telephone stations increased. in July as 
compared with the same months in 1917 from 7,585,337 
to 7,918,432. The operating revenue increased from $26,- 
527,580 to $29,693,784; expenses from $18,850,190 to $21,- 
818,920, and operating income fell from $5,698,115 to $5,- 
650,674. The increase in operating revenue was 11.9 per 
cent; in operating expenses 15.7 per cent and a decrease 
in operating income of .8 per cent. 

For the seven months ending with July the revenue 
increased from $182,640,131 to $196,103,666; expenses from 
$123,537,964 to $137,013,847, and income declined from 


$46,803,746 to $44,733,953. The operating revenue increased 
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7.4 per cent; expenses 10.9 per cent, and income fell 44 
per cent. 

In a note attached to the summary the Commission said 
that the figures for the two years are only roughly com. 
parable, owing to a more accurate separation of July and 
August revenues and expenses in 1918 than in 1917. 


U. S. CONTROL OF WIRES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


Postmaster-General Burleson has appointed a board for 
the operation of the telegraph and telephone services under 
government control. Union N. Bethel, vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, is chair. 
man, and the other members are F. A. Stevenson, superin- 
tendent of plants of the American Telephone and Tele. 
graph Company; G. M. Yorke, vice-president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and A. F. Adams, president 
of the Kansas City Home Telephone Company. 

Another administration move toward government owner- 
ship was started in Congress December 13 when Repre. 
sentative John A. Moon, chairman of the House post office 
committee, introduced a resolution to put the telegraph 
and telephone lines permanently under control of the Post- 
master-General. 

While the resolution bears Moon’s name, it was inspired 
and largely written by Postmaster-General Burleson, who 
has been an advocate of government ownership of the 
wires throughout his congressional and cabinet career. 

“The resolution was drawn at the request of and in col- 
laboration with the Postmaster-General and has the ap- 
proval of President Wilson,’ Representative Moon said. 
He said he had not interviewed the President on the mat- 
ter himself, but that the Postmaster-General had. 

The measure provides that government wire control shall 
be continued as an auxiliary of the postal service until 
otherwise ordered by Congress. 

The Postmaster-General is directed to fix the appraised 
value of all telegraph companies, their property and effects, 
as provided in the act of July 24, 1866, and report to Con- 
gress. The act of 1866 provided that the United States 
“after the expiration of five years from the date of passage” 
may purchase the telegraph lines at a value to be fixed by 
a commission of five, two of whom are to be appointed by 
the Postmaster-General, two by the companies, and the 
fifth selected by the first four. 

The resolution further directs the Postmaster-General to 
negotiate for the purchase of all the telephone lines sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress and to report to Congress 
“within a reasonable period” on a system of operation. 

Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph & Cable Company, has been placed in charge of all 
marine cable systems of the United States by Postmaster- 
General Burleson. He has accepted the appointment, which 
was declined by George G. Ward, vice-president of the 
Commercial Cable Company. 

Mr. Burleson’s order appointing Mr. Carlton directs the 
exclusion of Clarence H. Mackay, president of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company, of Mr. Ward and William W. Cook 
“from any connection with the supervision, possession, con- 
trol or operation of any and all marine cable systems or 
any part thereof.” 

Mr. Cook is trustee and general counsel of the Mackay 
companies. 

The Commercial Cable Company has acceded to Mr. Carl- 
ton’s request, “under protest,” by appointing George Clap- 
perton vice-president and traffic manager to supervise the 
administration of the Commercial stations. 


LINES TO A DEAD GRAFT 


The following anonymous lines appended to a copy of 
circular No. 64, of the Director-General, prohibiting officers 
and employes of railroads from receiving Christmas and 
other holiday presents from shippers and from business 
houses that furnish supplies and materials to railroads: 
Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown forever! 


Let the bell toll!—a saintly soul floats on the Stygial 
River; 

‘And, Railroader, hast thou no tear?—weep now or never 
more! 


See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love. 


Now roar! 
—Adapted from Poe’s “Lenore.’ 
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[Digest of New Complaints | 


a 

No. 10202. Hillsboro Coal Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Alleges unlawful classing of complainant’s mine, located in 
the “Springfield group,’’ near Hillsboro, IIl., as a ‘‘local mine,”’ 
and refusing to allot a fair and proper proportion of empty 
coal cars to it, as compared with other mines similarly located. 
In this it is charged that complainant has been unjustly dis- 
criminated against. Ask for reparation of $75,000 and removal 
of the discrimination. 

No. 10242. Watertown Sash and Door Co. and the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Dakota vs. A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

Against combination class and commodity rates on ship- 
ments of plate and window glass from Caney, Kan., and other 
points in the gas belt district to Watertown, S. D., and other 
South Dakota points similarly located as unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory, also unduly prejudicial and 
preferential and in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act 
and of section 10 of the Federal Control Act. 

No. 10260. Ernest B. Timmons et al., Salisbury, Md., vs. Balti- 
more, Chesapeake & Atlantic et al. 

Against the assessment of rates on strawberries on the basis 
of a 15,000-pound minimum shipped from points on the eastern 
shore of Virginia and Maryland and from Delaware to points 
in the New England states as unjust, unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. Ask for the establishment of a minimum not to 
exceed 12,000 pounds, and reparation. 

No. 10261. Armour Grain Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. Illinois Central, 
shipments Wm. G. McAdoo, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on inbound 
shipments of grain by reason of failure on the part of the 
earriers to furnish sufficient cars for outbound shipments to 
its elevator at Chicago. Reparation asked for. 

No. 10262. Frank J. Delaney and Cragiers Elevator Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., vs. C. M. & St. P. and Wm. G. McAdoo. 

Alleges that application of defendant’s demurrage rules to 
numerous shipments of soft corn destined to complainant’s 
elevators at Cragier, Ill., subjected the complainant to the 
payment of unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates. 
Cease and desist order and a modification of the rules asked 


for. 

No. 10263. New Bedford (Mass.) Board of Trade, for J. C. 
_—— & Co., Inc., vs. New England S. S. Co. and Wm. G. 
cAdaoo. 

Against a rate of 15 cents per 100 pounds, effective May 25, 
1917, and of 32 cents per 100 pounds, effective June 25, 1918, 
on L. C. L. shipments of eyelets from New Bedford, Mass., to 
Pier 4, North River, New York City, as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent that they exceed rates of 12 cents and 15 
cents respectively. Just and reasonable rates asked for and 
reparation. 

No. 10264. Lanier Bros., Nashville, Tenn., vs. Louisville & Nash- 
vile R. R. and Wm. G. McAdoo. 

Against the Class ‘‘D’’ rate of 13 cents per 100 pounds on 
Cc. L. shipments of cottonseed feed meal shipped in January, 
February and March, 1917, from Birmingham, Ala., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., as unjust, unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 
tory in so far as it exceeded a rate of $1.65 per net ton. 
Reparation asked for. 

No. 10265. Edwin H. Henderson, Natchez, Miss., vs. Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley R. R., Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

Against the application of a rate of 56 cents per 100 pounds 
on 600 bales of cotton, Natchez, Miss., to Jackson, Tenn., as 
unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory to the extent that it 
exceeds a rate of 45 cents concurrently in effect on shipments 
from New Orleans to Jackson. Cease and desist order and 
reparation asked for. 

No. 10266. The Columbia Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. 
Alabama Great Southern, Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

Alleges that the rate of 43% cents per 100 pounds on five 
carloads of empty projectiles shipped from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to New Orleans, La., as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded a rate of 38 cents. Cease and de- 
sist order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates 
asked for, and reparation. 

No. 10268. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Newark, N. J., vs. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 
Against the failure of the defendants to establish through 
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rates from the Connellsville coal region of Pennsylvania to 
Seaboard, N. J., also from the West Virginia and Pittsburgh 
districts, as leading to the charging of combination rates 
which were and are unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory. 
Cease and desist order and the establishment of just and 
reasonable through rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 10269. The Neosho Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Phila- 
delphia & Reading, Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

Against a rate of 52 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
sugar from Philadelphia, Pa., to Neosho, Mo., due to alleged 
misrouting, as unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded a rate of 36 cents which would have applied had the 
shipments been correctly routed through Cape Girardeau. 
Reparation asked for. 

No. 10270. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co., Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

Alleges that a charge of $713.44 assessed on 58,700 pounds of 
steel piling, Paris, Idaho, to East St. Louis, Ill., was unjust 
and unreasonable in so far as ti exceeded a rate of 82 cents 
ad 100 pounds. Cease and desist order and reparation asked 


or. 
No. 10272. The Lodwick Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al., and Wm. G. McAdoo. 

Against a rate of 42 cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
lumber from Dyersdale, Tex., to Deming, N. M., as unjust and 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 34 cents, 
which rate it asks to have established for the future, and 
reparation. 

No. 10291. National Steel Pail Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Wm. G. 
McAdoo et al. ¥ 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on carload shipments of rail- 
road cast iron scrap from Stamps, Ark., to Springfield, Mo. 
Reparation asked for. 

No. 10350. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., vs. Susquehanna & New York and McAdoo. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on cars de- 
layed by reason of inclement weather at Laquin, Pa. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 10351. Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, vs. L. & N., Mc- 
Adoo et al. 

Against a refusal at the beginning of the war to protect 
a rate of 35c on 238 bales of compressed cotton stranded at 
Mobile and finally moved to Savannah, Ga., first class of 
81c being demanded for the movement. Ask for cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 10352. Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. of Baltimore, 
Md., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 

Against the proposed reduction of free time on L. C. L. 
shipments to twenty-four hours, to become effective Decem- 
ber 17, and applicable at Philadelphia and Baltimore, as un- 
just, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Cease and 
desist order and the reestablishment of the forty-eight-hour 
free time period, and such other maximum rules, regulations 
and practices as the Commission may deem just and reason- 


able. 
No. 10353. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific Ry. Co., Wm. G. McAdoo et al. : 

Against a rate of 32 1-10 cents per 100 pounds plus a war 
tax of $9.63 on a carload shipment of cement plaster from Acme, 
Tex., to Plasterco, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded a rate of 13 cents and the resultant 
war tax of $3.90. Ask for a cease and desist order, the es- 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10354. United Paperboard Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Against charges of $4 per ton on C. L. shipments of coal 
from Whippany, N. J., to New York City, reconsigned to 
Lockport, as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation to a suggestive basis of $2 per car asked for. 

No. 10355. United Paperboard Co., Inc., New York City, vs. 
Maine Central R. R. Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Against a rate of 30c per 100 Ibs. on wood pulpboard, C. L., 
from Benton Falls, Me., to Philadelphia, as unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent that exceeds a rate of 18.8c, which it 
asks to have established as a maximum for the future, and 
repration to that basis. 

No. 10356. United Paperboard Co., Inc., New York City, vs. 
Erie R. R., William G. McAdoo et al. Y 

Against a rate of 16c per 100 lbs. on C. L. shipments of chip 
board from Lockport, N. Y., to Camden, N. J., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Asks for the application of a 12.6c rate and 
reparation to that basis. 





Docket of the Commission 





Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
“how the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Thurstell: 
9887—St. Louis Electric Term. Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 6—Salisbury. Md.—Examiner Worthington: 
60—Earnest B. Timmons et al. vs. B. C. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 6—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Gibson: 
10153—Board of Trade of Portsmouth, O., vs. Atlantic City 
R. R. Co. et al. 
January 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
10301—Chattanooga Bottle and Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Ala. Great 
Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 
te266—The Columbian Iron Works vs. Ala. Great Sou. R. R. Co. 
au 


January 6—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Marshall: 
10324—Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 
10290—Dow Chemical Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General 
of Railroads et al. . 


January 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 
or ¥en Lbr. Co. vs. Tidewater & Western R. R. Co. 
et al. 


January 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
10281—J. W. Diffenderfer Lumber Co. vs. Mt. Airy & Eastern 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 
10264—Lanier Bros. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 8—Washington, D. C. 
9842—W. P. R. R. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
I. & S.—ll—La. & Pine Bluff Div. (in the particular ques- 
tion as to whether the haul from the loading point to the 
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scales and back should be included in the calculating and 
distance to the service of the L. & P. B. in making de- 
livery from the Union Mill to its trunk line and connec- 
tions at Dollar Junction). 


January 8—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Gibson: 
10308—Paducah Board of Trade, Inc., et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General ‘of Railroads. 
January 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 10289—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Tidewater & Western R. R. Co. 


et al. 
* 10292—National Wholesale Dealers’ Lumber Assn. vs. W. G. 
McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
a Oo Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. C. R. R. of 
- J. et al. 


January 8—Argument at Washirgton, D. C.: 
* 8180—A. H. Kerr & Co. vs. Sand Springs Ry. Co. et al. 


January 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
10303—Cairo, Truman & Sou. R. R. Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 
102!\3—The Asscciated Cooperage Industries of America vs. 
Wm. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
10291—National Steel Rail Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 


January 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 

10304—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. J. Odell, receivers, AZtna Ex- 
plosive Co., Inc., vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads et al. 

10319—Geo. C. Holt and Benj. J. Odell, receivers, Aitna Ex- 
plosive Co., Inc., vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads et al. 

January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 10204—Consolidated Classification case (for those who have re- 

quested the privilege). 

January 10—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
10272—The Lodwick Lbr. Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director Gen- 

eral of Railroads et al. 

January 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 

10270 10295, 10296, 10305, 10322, 10328—Walter A. Zelnicker 
Supply Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads 
et al. 

January 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Marshall: 
10282—Swift & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads et al. 

January 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Marshall: 
10298—Joseph D. Bell vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 

Railroads et al? 

10299—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

January 13—Olean, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 
10211—Herman Gross vs. N. Y. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
10246—Herman Gross, doing business as the Puritan Glass 

Co., vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 
10314—Herman Gross, doirg business as the Puritan Glass 
Co., vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 


January 13—Alton, Ill._—Examiner Fleming: 
10285—Illinois Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10288—The Equitable Powder Mfg. Co., Inc., vs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 


January 13—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 10306—Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. W. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10164—Alexandria Chamber of Commerce vs. M. P. R. R. Co. 


January 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10268, Sub. 1—Seaboard By-Prods. Coke Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10300, _ 1—Geo. F. Hinrichs, Inc., vs. American Express 
Co. et al. 

* 10268—Seaboard By-Prods. Coke Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 

* 10300—Geo. F. Hinrichs, Inc., vs. Wells Fargo & Co. et al. 

January 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

10318—The Burton-Richards Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 

General of Railroads et al. 

* 10311—Downey Shipbuilding Corp. vs. S. I. R. T. Ry. et al. 

January 15—Dayton, O.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 1. & S. 1166—Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., paper and woodpulp (3). 

January 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10307—Geo. C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers, Attna Explosive 
Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10310—Geo. C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers, AStna Explosive 
Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 

* 10317—Geo. C. Holt and B. B. Odell, receivers, AStna Explosive 
Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 


January 15—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 10254—Monarch Paper Co. vs. Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 


January 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 10271, Sub. 1—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10271, Sub. 2—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10271, Sub. 3—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. W. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director General of Railroads et 71. 
10271, Sub. 4—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. C. M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. et al. 
° 8757—l'nited States Gypsum Co. vs. Culver & Port Clinton R. 
R. Co. et al. 
* 10320—Swift & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads et al. 
January 16—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gibson: 
* 9922—I ake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana vs. A. & N. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
10267—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 
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January 17—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Marshall: 
10274—Wadhams Oil Co. et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 
January 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 10293—Three States Tire Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et ai. 
* 410286—Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. McAdoo, Director-Generi! of 
Railroads et el. 
January 18—Beaumont, Tex.—Iixaminer Gibson: 
* 10278 and Sub. Nos. 1, 2, 3—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce 
vs. W. G. McAdco, Director General of Railroads et al. 
% bs ~ a” apammaananae Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
January 18—Williamson, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
10252—E. E. Musick vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. and W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 
January 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Marshall: 
9093—Northern Potato Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 20—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Worthirgton: 
* 10279—Union Lime Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 2C—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Gibson: 
* 10302—Harris, Irby & Vose vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 


LINES TRANSFERRED. 


The following lines having been transferred to the 
Allegheny Region, the jurisdicticn of H. A. Worcester, in 
connection therewith as district director, ceased December 
16: Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad; Akron Union Pas. 
senger Depot; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, west of Park 
ersburg and Pittsburgh; Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northem 
Railroad; Dayton & Union Railroad; Dayton Union Rail 
road; Lorain, Ashland & Southern Railroad; Louisville 








‘Bridge & Terminal Railroad; Pennsylvania Lines, west of 


Erie and Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiog. 
heny Railroad; Ohio River & Western Railroad; Zanes 
ville Terminal Railroad. 


CONVENTION OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States 
will be held in Boston, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, January 
8, 9 and 10, 1919, for the election of officers and the con- 
sideration of problems affecting transportation and mar 
keting of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, poultry, etc. 

“The scope of the league’s operations and representa 
tion extending to forty-three of the largest and most im- 
portant cities and marketing centers of the United States,” 
says the call, “and the necessity for providing instrumen- 
talities for meeting changed conditions under the readjust 
ment period following our great world’s victory, will 
naturally make the discussions at this annual meeting oi 
vital interest to all sections of the country. Its sessions 
are open to the public. 

“A cordial invitation is tendered to kindred organiza 
tions, produce growers and shippers, representatives of 
the press, including trade and agricultural papers, railroad 
officials and representatives, manufacturers of produce 
packages, weights and measures officials, and officials of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, state depart- 
ments of agriculture and agricultural colleges.” 


CHARTERED PASSENGER CARS. 


It has been decided that the movement of private cars 
in all parts of the country on the basis of thirty (30) 
fares as a minimum payment will be permitted. This 
will apply to coaches as well as sleeping cars. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


A convention of the National Rivers and Harbors Cor 
gress, unlike any that has ever been held, will be held at 
the New Willard Hotel, Washington, February 5-6-7. Ser 
ator Ransdell, in calling this convention, gave notice that 
instead of prepared addresses there will be discussion o 
the transportation problem carried on in such way as to 
enable every man attending the meeting to have an oF 
portunity to express his thoughts. It will, therefore, be 
possible for the men interested in a larger use of thé 
waterways thoroughly to discuss the proposal made il 
behalf of the Railroad Administration that it is necessary 
to continue government operation of the railroads for fivé 
years to prevent a revival of “the old method of competi 
tion” between the railroads and the water line carriers 

The announcement of the calling of the convention is 4% 
follows: 

“No convention of the National Rivers and Harbors Col 
gress was held in 1917 because of the overcrowded condi 
tions of the hotels in Washington, and later it was deter 
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mived that it would be the wise and patriotic course to 
abandon the holding of conventions during the continuance 
of the war. 

“Technically speaking, the war is not yet over, and will 
no! be until the treaty of peace has been ratified. But at 
the meeting of the official board of the congress, which 
was held a few days ago, the opinion was unanimous that 
the war practically ended with the signing of the armistice, 
and that immediate attention should be given to the great 
task of reconstruction which confronts the nation and the 
world. 

“Announcement is now made by Senator Ransdell, its 
president, that the fourteenth convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress will be held at the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 5, 6 and 7, 1919. 

“For this convention a radical change in the character 
of the program has been decided on. Instead of a series 
of prepared papers and addresses, the time will be given 
almost entirely to the discussion of transportation ques- 
tions, including those on which there is the greatest dif- 
ference of opinion. The opening address on both sides of 
these questions will be given by prominent men who have 
given special study to the subjects of debate, after which 
the matter will be thrown open for general discussion. 
The time of each speaker will be limited so that as many 
as possible will be able to take part. 

“As the delegates will come from all parts of the coun- 
try, the convention will constitute an open forum which 
will not only show the trend of public opinion upon the 
yitally important questions which are to be discussed, but 
will be of service to the general public in reaching cor- 
rect conclusions and to the federal Congress in the 
enactment of appropriate legislation.” 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars 
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Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines,ctc. This valuable Reference Book free. 






Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsure 
ing maximum profits. Submit yours literature for pre- 
liminary enalysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Traffic manager with fourteen years’ railroad and four years’ 
industrial experience, desires position in like capacity after 
January ist. Address W. A. W., Traffic World. 











WANTED—Situation by man experienced in freight traffic 
work = exporting. Address B. B. 31, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MAN, eleven years’ railroad and mercantile experi- 
ence as tracing, rate and chief clerk, soliciting, car service and 
freight claim agent, tariff compiling. Now assistant traffic 
manager construction company doing government work; age 
28; single; excellent references. ‘‘Ohio,’’ The Traffic World, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen 
years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 
with I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates and efficient 
handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 
traffic department. Married. Address ‘“‘Manager,’’ care of The 
Traffic World. Chicago. Tl. 


At liberty January 1, technical traffic manager of A. C. A. 
efficiency; desires assistant traffic position in either industrial or 
railroad department. G. A. B. 117. 


Experienced traffic manager wishes to locate with large indus- 
trial concern. G. L. 339, The Traffic World. 
FOR SALE. 
Several cars of No. 1 Standard 6-in.x8-in.—8-ft. Oak Ties 
for prompt shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 














POSITION WANTED 
BY 
Competent Traffic Man 


39 years old; unmarried; hard, conscien- 
tious worker; strictly sober; 17 years’ ex- 
perience with large manufacturing plants. 


I CAN GET RESULTS. What have 
you to offer? Address “WORKER,” 
Care of Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
eS, ER ee er Re De ee President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





Se eee ey ee Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
RING rE so Sion Graces csnciusskoukiunk Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Be ee I oo hksac 1k oot aaa ae bere awiela Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. .. .. 1. scccce cocece 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 


ie Ms SERINE. ob 9:050in. 509 ob 4 a ssielew cw awasessnees ovewseewiels President 
BP. W. DUEWMOM, 2000 ccrccccccccscscccccsccccsccccccccce Vice-President 
Se Fee ere ee eee Secretary-Treasurer 
Ws ME ME nine ad cable ve teasGeu seh admocunaawanad Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


aa See ee 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Forwarding The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Forelgn Exchange 
a oy York New Orleans Galveston ‘Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 

est Insurance Rate in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


325 Thir 


POOL. CAR SERVICE 


hipments af C.L.Rates 


WN GAO ANAK AC 


Operating |!7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transter Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 77TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
. Grand Crossing, Ill. South we IL 
L C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. . Belt Ry. of Chgo. or BE. J. & EB. Del’y 
Ample eee Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru sit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE E STOR — —- IN TRANSIT 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO jo iioa72,72,7"% 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send “* Yor distribution to North, South, East and West 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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Some New Traffic Department Forms 


FIRST—A Loose Leaf Claim Record Form 


Punched to fit a standard 6x9 post binder and containing 
detailed information as to the claim, including space for proper 
closing record, and an easy follow up scheme. 


Price 100, 75¢ 200, $1.45 300, $2.10 500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 
SECOND—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage 


A recognized form for use by consignee when there is a shortage 
in car load freight. 


Price 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 300, $2.50 500, $4.00 


THIRD—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage 


Similar to the form described above and at the same schedule 
of prices. ‘ 


FOURTH—A Label Designed to Prevent Pilferage of Freight 
and Express Shipments 


A forceful warning to would-be pilferers to the effect that as the 
package while in transit is in Government custody, tampering 
with it carries a maximum penalty of ten years in prison— 


VERY EFFECTIVE. 


Price Gummed Price Not Gummed 


100 $0.75 

200 = 1.00 200 75 

300 =1.25 300 = 1.00 

500 1.75 500 1.25 
1000 2.75 1000 = 2.25 


F IF TH—ana don’t forget that we carry in stock the Standard Loss and 
Damage Claim Forms prescribed by the Director General, 
in his Order 41 and the Overcharge Claim Forms prescribed 
in Order 55. And our schedule of prices is as follows: 


100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000.0f either 7.50 delivered 


.Prices on greater quantities of any of the above quoted on application. 
Forms all carried in stock and orders will be filled immediately on 
receipt, the prices shown all being delivered ones. 
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